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Wolfe Cone and the Irish Catholics. 


Wore ToNE’s prominence as an exponent of political 
theory has long been recognised. He is known as the first 
apostle of the doctrine of Separation as between Ireland 
and Great Britain. Padraig Mac Piarais has written of 
him as one of the Four Evangelists of the Irish Nation.’ 
He was the inspirer of John Mitchel, and through Mitchel, 
of the Fenians,and of the Republicans of our own day. 
His political aims he has himself expressed, very charac- 
teristically, in the following passage in his Memoirs :—** to 
subvert the tyranny of our execrable government, to break 
the connection with England, the never-failing source of 
all our political evils, and to assert the independence of 
my country—these were my objects. To unite the whole 
people of Ireland, to abolish the memory of all past dis- 
sensions, and to substitute the common name of Irishman 
in place of the denominaticn of Protestant, Catholic and 
Dissenter—these were my means.’ But Tone’s services 
to the Catholic cause in Ireland have not had the ample 
recognition they undoubtedly deserve. ‘These services were 
no less notable than the lead he gave in political affairs. 
The fact that they have been less commented upon in recent 
times is due to the way in which modern editors have 
treated his literary remains. ‘Tone’s memoirs, journals 
and pamphlets were collected by his son, and published in 
Washington in 1826, but no person in this country, or in 
England, has up to the present completely reproduced the 
contents of the two volumes of the first American edition. 
The volumes published in London in 1827 omit the pamph- 
lets, though they profess to include ‘‘ everything of in- 
terest,’ and Mr. Barry O’Brien, who prepared the Auto- 
biography for issue in 1893, states that Tone’s political 


1‘* Mitchel’s is the last of the four gospels of the new testament of Trish 
nationality, the last and the fiercest and the most sublime. . . . . Tone 
is the intellectual ancestor of the whole modern movement of Irish nationali- 
sation, of Davis, and Lalor, and Mitchel, and all their followers.’’—“ The 
Sovereign People,” P. H. Pearse, March, 31, 1916. 

2 “* Life of Theobald Wolfe Tone,” edited by his son (Washington, 1826), 51. 
Reference to first volume of this edition is made throughout. These words 
were written in Paris under date of August 7, 1796, on the eve of Hoche’s 
expedition to Ireland. 
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writings “‘ are of little interest or importance now.’ The 
latter statement is certainly not true of the present time. 
Every line of Wolfe Tone deserves to be studied in the 
light of events in Ireland during the last five or six years. 
Furthermore, some of the suppressed documents give an 
interesting illustration of their author’s known favour to 
the claims of the Irish Catholics. It is the purpose of the 
present article to emphasise his services on behalf of the 
religion of the great mass of the Irish people, and to show 
that the common estimate of his less-known writings is 
lar irom correct. 

Tone informs® us that his conclusions in regard to the 
majority of the people of Ireland were made in consequence 
of the rejection by the Belfast Volunteers of a motion in 
favour of the Catholics in July, 1791. The Volunteers 
were then the most forward body in the country, and their 
refusal to admit their Catholic fellow-countrymen to equal 
rights staggered Wolfe Tone. It is from this date we must 
start in tracing his influence in the events of 1791 to 1793. 
These events vey emery in the Franchise Bill which re- 
ceived the Royal Assent on April 9 of the latter year, and 
was the greatest concession yet won from the Ascendancy 
party in the Irish Parliament. 

In his Memoirs, Tone mentions that the Catholics were 
animated by the success of the Revolution in France, and 
so began to consider a movement to secure a measure of 
liberty.‘ This was principally due to the influence of John 
Keogh’* the most active member of the re-organised Catho- 
lic Committee in Dublin. The proceedings of this associa- 
tion in the early part of the year 1791 ultimately led to a 
secession of over sixty of its members, who followed the 
lead of Lords Kenmare and Fingal. There can be little 


3 Life, 140. ‘‘ There remained only the Dissenters, whom I knew to be 
patriotic and enlightened; however, the recent events at Belfast had shewed 
me that all prejudice was not yet entirely removed from their minds.”’ 52. 

4‘*The Catholics, on their part, were rapidly advancing in political spirit 
and information. Every month, every day, as the revolution in France went 
prosperously forward, added to their courage and their force, and the hour 
seemed at last arrived when, after a dreary oppression of above one be indred 
years, they were once more to appear on the political theatre of their 
country. They saw the brilliant prospect of success which events in France 
opened to their, and they determined to avail themselves with promptitude 
of that opportunity.’’—Life, 49. 

5“ A new spirit was gradually rising in the body, owing principally te 
the exertions and the example of one man, John Keogh.’ —life, 48. 
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WOLFE TONE AND THE IRISH CATHOLICS. 3 


doubt that the latter body, consisting of peers, gentry, and 
prelates, ‘‘ some of the dignified and other clergy,’ was 
unduly influenced by the attitude of the Irish Government.° 

The Catholic Committee was, at this juncture, detested in 
official circles. Some of its members were in communica- 
tion with ‘‘ the high-flying patriots of the North,’’ as one 
writer says, and consequently were suspected of being in 
sympathy with the principles then being worked into prac- 
tice in France. In particular, the advanced advocates of 
the claims of the Catholics were known to be in touch with 
he reform or Whig political party, which was then making 
its influence felt both inside and outside the Irish House of 
Commons; but worse still, in the view of the Government, 
was their connection with Simon Butler, afterwards chair- 
man of the United Irishmen in Dublin, and with Wolfe 
Tone, who founded the same body in October, 1791, and 
was an open admirer of the French extremists. However, 
though his views on the Catholic question were known, 
Tone was unacquainted with any of the Catholic leaders 
up to the time when he published his pamphlet in Sep- 
tember, 1791. 

~ se ie withdrawal from the Catholic Committee is 
referred to in general terms in one of the Memoirs. ‘“‘Sixty- 
eight gentlemen,’ Tone writes, ‘‘ individually of high 
spirit, were found, who publicly, and in a body, deserted 
their party and their own just claims, and even sanctioned 
this pitiful desertion by the authority of their signatures.’’’ 
The formal act of secession did not take place till towards 
the close of 1791, but Lord Kenmare and his supporters 
were at loggerheads with the main body for many months 
previous. The growing spirit of the Catholics throughout 
the kingdom inspired the General Committee early in the 
year to appoint a body of eight members to consider what 
steps were to be taken. On February 18, 1791, this sub- 
committee’s report was adopted,* the Earl of Fingal being 
in the chair. After due protestation of fidelity to ‘‘ our 
most gracious sovereign, George the Third,’’ this docu- 
ment recommended ‘“‘ that our Catholic brethren desire 





® Life, 49; Plowden, Historical Review of the State of Ireland (1803), vol. ii., 


8 Plow :den, ibid. 322. 
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that application be made for such relief as the wisdom and 
justice of Parliament may grant; and they hope to be re- 
stored at least to some of the rights and privileges which 
have been wisely granted to others who dissent from the 
established church, that they may be thus enabled to pro- 
mote, in conjunction with the rest of their fellow-subjects, 


the present and future happiness of their country.”’ A 
petition was drawn up, which certainly did not err by the 
excess of its demands. In one paragraph it declared 


‘- that vour petitioners feel a conscious pride in being able 
to offer their past as a pledge of their future good conduct, 
and humbly beg leave to insist that men sincerely and 
warmly attached to the constitution of their country even 
when they were the objects of its censure and severity, are 
not likely to become less anxious for its preservation from 
being admitted to a fuller participation of its blessings.”’ 
This petition was never put before Parliament, principally 
for the reason that Lord Kenmare communicated his dis- 
approval of it to the General Committee, and later inter- 
vened between Mr. Edward Byrne and Mr. Secretary 
Hobart to prevent its acceptance. It was decided to 
abandon it on April 18.” 


So far Kenmare and his following, though in opposition 
to the majority of the exponents of the Catholic claims, had 
not openly broken with the committee. But, as the vear 
went on, some events of importance decided his attitude 
to that body. In June a project for a society of United 
Irishmen was disseminated through the capital, and in 
October following the Catholic Society of Dublin issued 
a statement of its tenets and principles, clearly with a 
view to assist the non-Catholic bodies who favoured the 
cause of the majority of the people. On July 14 Tone sent 
down to Belfast three resolutions for adoption by the 
patriot party in prominence in that town. They ran as 
follows :- 


1. That English influence in Ireland was the great 
grievance of the country. 


» Plowden, . ibid. 324. Tone informs us the petition was drawn up by 
Richard Burke, Life 60. 


10 Plowden, ibid. 326—330. 
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WOLFE TONE AND THE IRISH CATHOLICS. 5 
. That the most effectual way to oppose it was by a 
reform in Parliament. 


bo 


3. That no reform could be just or efficacious which did 
not include the Catholics." 


To Tone’s very great disappointment the last of these reso- 
lutions was rejected at a meeting of Volunteer corps.” He 
decided at once, as he says, ‘‘ to become a red-hot Catho- 
lic,’’ by which he means, of course, an ardent advocate of 
the Catholic cause, ‘‘ seeing that in the party apparently, 
and perhaps really, most anxious for reform, it is rather 
1 monopoly than an extension of liberty which is their 
object, contrary to all justice and expediency.’’ We have 
the express assurance” of Tone himself that it was the 
rejection of this resolution which settled him on the points 
of his political theory, which have been indicated earlier in 
this article. He was not then an out-and-out Republican. 
That is clear not only from the tone of certain passages 

1 his pamphlet, to be spoken of in a moment, but also 
from one in his Memoir of August 7, 1796, where he 
says :-— 


For my own part, I think it right to mention, that, 
at this time, the establishment of a Republic was not 
the immediate object of my speculations. My object 
was to secure the independence of my country under 
any form of government, to which I was led by 
hatred of England so deeply rooted in my nature that 
it was rather an instinct than a principle.” 


11 Life, 140. 


12 ‘The Catholic question was, at this period, beginning to attract public 
notice; and the Belfast Volunteers, on some public occasion, I know not 
pr ecisely what, wished to come forward with a declaration in its favour. 
For this purpose Russell, who by this time was entirely in their confidence, 


wrote to me to draw up and transmit to him such a declaration as I thought 
proper, which I accordingly did. A meeting of the corps was held in con- 
sequence, but an opposition unexpectedly arising to that part of the cdeclara- 


tions which alluded directly to the Catholic claims, that passage was, for 
the sake of unanimity withdrawn for the present, and the declarations ‘then 
passed unanimously.’’—Life, 51. 

13 “* Russell wrote me an account of all this, and it immediately set me on 
thinking more seriously than I had yet done upon the state of Ireland. I 
soon formed my theory, and upon that theory I have unvaryingly acted ever 
since.’’—Life, 51. 

14 Life, 55. 
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On the rejection of his resolution on the Catholic position 
he sat down and wrote a pamphlet entitled An Argument 
en behalf of the Catholics of Ireland, It was published in 
September, 1791, and had a considerable degree of suc- 
cess. It has never been reproduced, though indeed it was 
responsible for the wide programme the United [Irishmen 
adopted, and for the selection of its author as agent for 
the Catholic Committee in 1792. It may be read in the 
Washington edition of Tone’s works, volume I., pages 
341-366. In view of the scarcity of the book, it will not 
be superfluous to give a brief summary of it, and to make 
some extracts from it here 
In the opening pages of this pamphlet Tone proclaims 
that Ireland, notwithstanding its great natural advan- 
tages, is unheard of and unknown, without pride or power 
‘name; without ambassadors, army or navy; not of half 
the consequence in the Empire, of which she has the 
honour to make a part, with the single county of York, 
or the loyal and well-regulated town of Birmingham ’ 
and that ‘* the proximate cause of our disgrace is our evil 
(;overnment, the remote one is our own intestine division, 
which, if once removed, the former will be instantaneously 
eformed.”’ The government of Ireland is then submitted 
to a merciless criticism., Tone has no difficulty in showing 
hat there was no real liberty i in Ireland, that the Ministers 
of his day were Ministers only because they served the 
interests of England, and that the Revolution of 1782 was 
a revolution only in name. Reform of the constitution 
could never be won if the extension of liberty did not em- 
brace Irishmen of all denominations. ‘‘ It could not be 
consistent with God’s impartial love to all His creatures, 
that a monopolising aristocracy should succeed in wresting 
their unalienable rights from their oppressors at the mo- 
ment they were acting the oppressors themselves to millions 
of their fellow-subjects.’’” 
Having thus set forth his two main principles, Tone goes 
n to examine the objections urged against the emancipa- 
tion of the Catholics. Dealing with the charge that that 


16 Ay Argument on behalf of the Catholics of Ireland. 352. 
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body was steeped in ignorance and unfit for liberty, he 
says :— 


We plunge them by law, and continue them by sta- 
tute in gross ignorance, and then we make the incapa- 
city we have created an argument for their exclusion 
irom the common rights of man! We plead our crime 
in justification of itself. If ignorance be their con- 
demnation, what has made them ignorant? Not the 
hand of Nature; for I presume they are born with 
capacities pretty much like other men. It is the 
iniquitous and cruel injustice of Protestant bigotry 
that has made them ignorant; they are excluded by 
law from the possibility of education; for I will not 
call the liberal connivance of the heads of our Uni- 
versity, who suffer, perhaps by a strain on their strict 
duty, a few to smuggle a little of that learning which 
is contraband to an Irish papist,—I will not, I say, 
allow that to be such an education as every Irishman 
has a right to demand. They cannot obtain degrees ; 
those are paled in from them by oaths, those oaths of 
which they are so regardless,” and therefore we find 
they do not enter our University. If Irish Catholics be 
bigots to their religion; of that bigotry which makes 
them dangerous results from ignorance, surely it is the 
duty of a consciencious legislature to labour by every 
means to remove the cause, and the effect will of itself 
cease. But it is not the policy of their oppressors to 
part with an argument of which they make so excel- 
lent use; and therefore it is that the Irish Catholic 
clergy are driven into foreign countries, to pick up as 
they may a wretched, rambling kind of institution 
that deserves not the name of education. Can it be 
wondered if the flock be not well taught bv such pas- 
tors? What can they learn, when thus exiled from 
their native country, but foreign habits and foreign 
prejudices? What love can they feel for that consti- 
tution, what respect can they preach for those laws, 


17This is ironical. The writer had previously thrown ridicule on the 
suggestion that Catholics have no respect for oaths. 
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which have driven them forth as vagabonds over 
Europe ¢" 


The writer next proceeds to answer a number of points 
which the Protestants were in the habit of emphasising in 
their arguments against the claims of the Catholics. He 
brushes them aside with ease, but in this part of his work 
he does not deal with Catholic rights in the abstract, but 
only from the view-point of expediency to the Protestant 
interest. Later, however, the natural justice of emanci- 
pation is developed in two paragraphs of great power. 
They run as follows :— 


What answer could we make to the Catholics of Ire- 
land if they were to rise, and with one voice, demand 
their rights as citizens and as men? What reply 
justifiable to God and to our conscience? None. We 
prate, and babble, and write books, and publish them, 
filled with sentiments of freedom and abhorrence of 
tyranny, and lofty praises of the Rights of Man. Yet 
we are content to hold three millions of our fellow- 
creatures and fellow-subjects in degradation and in- 
famy and contempt, or, to sum up all in one word, in 
slavery. On what chapter of the Rights of Man do 
we ground our title to liberty, in the moment we are 
rivetting the fetters of the wretched Roman Catholics 
of Ireland? Shall they not say to us :—‘ Are we not 
men, as ye are, stamped with the image of our Maker, 
walking erect, beholding the same light, breathing the 
same air as Protestants? Hath not a Catholic hands; 
hath not a Catholic eyes, dimensions, organs, pas- 
sions? Fed by the same food, hurt by the same wea- 
pons, healed by the same means, warmed and cooled 
by the same summer, as a Protestant is? .... God 
Almighty in His just anger visits the sins of the fathers 
upon the children, not beyond the third or fourth 
generation, even of those that hate Him: and will 
nothing short of our eternal misery satisfy the un- 
mitigable rage of Protestant oppression? How have 
we ofiended? The offence of our ancestors was their 
property and their power; we have neither; they are 
long since sacrificed, and you are in undisputed pos- 


Arcumer ete., 355-6 
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session of the spoil. Do not then grudge us existence, 
or that for which alone man should exist, liberty. 
Say not that we are unprepared; liberty prepares 
itself: say not that we are ignorant, lest ye judge 
yourselves. .... The nations of Europe are vindicat- 
ing themselves into freedom; ye talk about it your- 
selves, and do ye think that we will be left behind ? 
If you will join us, we are ready to embrace you; if 
you will not, shame and discomfiture await you. For 
us, whether supported or not, we are prepared for 
either event. If freedom comes, we will clasp her to 
our hearts, and surrender her but with our last 
breath ; if slavery is still to be our portion, we have 
learned by bitter experience to endure. And to that 
righteous and just God, who has created and pre- 
serves us, we commit our cause, nothing doubting, but 
in the fullness of His good time, that He will manifest 
His glorious mercies, even unto us; though for wise 
purposes He may think fit to continue us a little longer 
under the rod of our oppressors, the ministers of His 
wrath.’ If such an appeal were made, what should 
we answer. Let him that can devise a reply; I know 
of none.” 


This pamphlet, as has been said, was issued in Septem- 
ber, 1791, and within two months branches of the society 
of United Irishmen were in existence in Belfast and 
Dublin. The test administered to intending members made 
it clear that a union of all Irishmen, Protestants, Dissen- 
ters and Catholics, was one of the purposes of the new 
organisation.” The United Irishmen, the Catholic Com- 
mittee, and bodies of a similar political temper, at once 
fell under the suspicion of Dublin Castle." The commemo- 
ration in Belfast of the taking of the Bastille on July 14 
was not calculated to allay the fears of the Government. 


9 Thid. 363-4. 


“In the awful presence of God, I, A.B., do voluntarily declare that I 
will persevere in endeavouring to form a brotherhood of affection among 
Irishmen of every religious persuasion; and that I will also persevere in my 
endeavours to obtain an equal, full and adequate representation of all the 
peeple of Ireland.’’—Plowden, vol. ii., part it., 172 


21 ‘* Every expression of attention to any popularcharacter was an offence 
ef mo mean standard at the Castle,’’ ibid. pt. i., 331 


2 
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An address was directed to the National Assembly in 
France, and a gracious reply was received from the 
Friends of the Constitution at Bourdeaux on August 17. 
These proceedings gave particular offence to the Govern- 
ment, and the Dublin branch of the United Irish Society, 
as well as the Catholic Committee, was subjected to special 
attention by the agents of the Castle ascendancy. The 
formal secession of Lord Kenmare and his party followed, 
and on December 27, they presented an address to the Lerd 
Lieutenant. This address embodied three resolutions :— 


1°. That application be made to the legislature during 
the next session of Parliament for a further repeal 
of the laws affecting the Roman Catholics of Ireland. 


2°. That, grateful for former concessions, we do not pre- 
sume to point out the measure or extent to which 
such repeal should be carried, but leave the same to 
the wisdom and discretion of the legislature, fully 
confiding in their liberality and benevolence that it 
will be as extensive as the circumstances of the times, 
and the general welfare of the empire, shall, in their 
consideration, render prudent and expedient. 


. That, firmly attached to our most gracious sovereign 
and the constitution of the kingdom, and anxiously 
desirous to promote tranquility and subjection to the 
laws, we will studiously avoid all measures which 
can either directly or indirectly tend to disturb or 
impede the same, and will rely on the wisdom and 
benevolence of the legislature as the source from which 
we desire to obtain a further relaxation of the above- 
mentioned laws. 


The signatories to this memorial number sixty-eight. 
They include the Lords Fingal, Gormanstown and Ken- 
mare, and John Thomas Troy, D.D., R. Cath. A.D.” 

Edmund Burke had published his Reflections on the French 
Revolution in 1790, and his name had become most 
intimately associated with the party who combatted 


2 Ibid. 334. 
%* Ibid. pt. ii., 174. 
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revolutionary ideas in England. It was in order to rid 
themselves of the suspicion of sympathy with such ideas 
that the Catholic Committee brought over to Dublin 
Burke’s only son Richard, and appointed him as their 
agent. He it was who drew up the petition which it was 
intended to present to Parliament early in 1791, but which 
was finally dropped on April 18. Tone describes this 
document as ‘‘ a very well-written philippic,’’ but states 
that it was useless for the purpose of creating a favourable 
impression in Parliament, and that its rejection determined 
Burke to quit Ireland. However, he still remained agent 
for the Catholic Committee, and did not give up all con- 
nection with it till well on in the next year. In December, 
1791, as a result of his interviews with Secretary Dundas 
in London and Secretary Hobart in Dublin, a measure of 
relief was decided upon.* Instructions were passed from 
the English Government on December 26,” but the Irish 
ministry were unwilling to sponsor the measure. Sir Her- 
cules Langrishe, one of their constant supporters, was 


selected to introduce the bill in the coming session. It was 
on this occasion that Edmund Burke wrote his celebrated 
ietter on the Catholic position. The new Relief Bill was 
introduced on January 26, 1792. An account of its for- 
tunes, and of the events of 1793, we must defer to a future 
number. 


Pavut WALSH. 


24 Lecky, History of Ireland, iii., 35. 
25 Ibid. 40-41. 





Formal and Material Co-operation. 


Ir may -be of interest to readers of the Irish THEOLOGICAL 
QUARTERLY to have an attempt made to explain what is 
the characteristic element of formal co-operation in sin, the 
absence of which renders one’s concurrence merely material, 
and so justifiable in certain circumstances. 

No doubt, having any association at all with the sin of 
another that implies toleration of it, is in the highest degree 
undesirable. And our attitude towards it should always 
be one of detestation and, if it were practicable, of oppo- 
sition. But unfortunately there is so much evil in the 
world, and it so obtrudes itself, that it is impossible always 
to avoid it, and still more always to oppose it. And how 
far our relations to it in any particular case would be 
material as distinct from formal, is a fundamental point 
in determining our duty in its regard. Now I think the 
vital principle discriminating formal from material co- 
operation in sin can best be ascertained by way of induction, 
more or less. So I propose to consider some of the rele- 
vant cases dealt with by the theologians, with a view to 
finding out from the detailed solutions they give, the prin- 
ciples that underlie them. 

Well, inasmuch as one of our duties under the law of 
charity is to do what we reasonably can to prevent our 
neighbours from committing sin, it is to be expected that 
especially in connection with this virtue, the question of 
permitting or participating in evil would be discussed at 
length. Saint Alphonsus, in his treatise on charity,’ with 
special reference to the duties of a servant to his master 
who is contemplating a breach of the Sixth Commandment, 
says that some theologians are of the opinion that formal 
co-operation is that which is directly connected with an- 
other person’s sin; and mate_ial that in which the relation 
is not so close. So that if their view were accurate, formal 
and material would be practically synonymous with what 
are commonly designated proximate and remote. The 
authorities who hold the opinion in question are very few 


1‘* Theologia Moralis,’’ lib. II. n. 63. 2. 
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FORMAL AND MATERIAL CO-OPERATION. 13 
as enumerated by the Saint im this particular place. But 
from another part’ of his work it would appear as if many 
authors of repute—the Salmanticenses among others— 
argue as if it were correct. 

However this may be, he discards it in favour of one, 
according to which formal co-operation is that which aids 
the sinful purpose of another agent :* “‘ quae concurrit ad 
malam voluntatem alterius.’’* While he considers material 
co-operation to be that which seconds only the evil action 
of another ; and this without the consent of the accessory : 
‘* quae concurrit tantum ad malam actionem alterius, 
praeter intentionem co-operantis.’’ So that influencing, or 
at least approving, the sinful intention is a condition of 
the formal species. Though this concurrence need not be 
specially designed for the element of malice in the inten- 
tion; abetting the principal’s concrete scheme is quite 
enough. Thus, furthering a thief’s purpose of stealing £10, 
is giving him formal assistance; even though the con- 
federate be actuated solely by his desire for some portion 
of the money that may fall to him. To forward an evil 
design precisely in so far as it is a violation of God’s law, 
or involves the spiritual ruin of the one who conceives 
it, is—to borrow the terminology of the scandal treatise— 
diabolic co-operation. 

In connection with the definition of material co-operation 
that I have quoted, it will have been observed that Saint 
Alphonsus does not seem to include in it every class of 
help that is not formal. Because his conception of  re- 
quires, not only that the concurrence should not be directed 
to the evil intent of the principal, but that, in so far as 
it is given to his action, it must be unintentional. But this, 
I dare say, only means that one’s motive should not be 
evil. 

What constitutes the peculiar heinousness of formal co- 
operation is also clearly brought out in the reason the 


2‘*Thidem,”’ lib. TET. n. 571. 


3 Though many of the theologians, e.g. Mare (de Caritate, n. 517, ed. 1917); 
jLehmkuhl (Casus, 1 n. 419) assume that one of the agents is a prime mover 
in respect to the other, the relevant principles cover the case also of those 
that are co-ordinate. In fact, the term co-operation has a special fitness as 
applied to their actions. 


_4Aertnys interprets this: “ Eam nempe excitando aut aliter in eam posi- 
tive influendo.” 
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Saint gives justifying material co-operation in certain 
circumstances. He says this may be lawful, because the 
sin of the prime mover is not due to the action of the 
associate, but to his own malice in turning this action to 
evil account. Nor is it any valid objection to allege that 
the secondary action, though indifferent in itself, becomes 
sinful when taken in conjunction with the intention of the 
primary agent. For this juxtaposition is merely a circum- 
stance attributable to his malice, so that the act of the 
associate is not a real cause of the evil at all, but simply an 
occasion that the other has taken to subserve his own sinful 
purpose. 

For a further explanation of his views on the subject 
Saint Alphonsus refers us to his treatise on justice,’ where 
he deals with the case of those whom, under threat of some 
serious loss, a malefactor induces to assist him in commit- 
ting theft. One opinion, influentially supported, is sub- 
stantially to the effect that it is unlawful for them to act 
even under such duress. But the contrary view is adopted 
by the Saint on the ground that the acts of the co-operators 
in the case are really indifferent; and that they cannot be 
held accountable for the fact that the thief perverts them 
to the detriment of some one else. Nor is it true, he 
says, that in such circumstances one co-operates formally 
in the sin in question. Because this is verified only when 
a person stimulates in some way the evil inclination of his 
accomplice. In any other supposition the act of the co- 
operator is not intrinsically evil, nor is it a cause of the 
injury done, for which the other party alone is responsible. 
And later in the same number he considers the case of one 
who has contributed to sustain or even strengthen the 
purpose of a thief by keeping watch for him, telling him 
of a favourable opportunity, etc. He explains that such a 
person, by exerting a certain influence—to the extent at 
least of making the thief more daring and determined— 
co-operates formally with him, which is invariably un- 
lawful 

In the sixth edition of his work, /struzione e Practica‘, he 
uses another form of expression to designate the difference 


5 Op. cit. lib. IIT. n. 571. 
6 Cap. 10, n. 56. 
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between the two kinds of co-operation. For he says to 
give certain assistance is unlawful, because it is per se the 
cause of an injury that accrues, whereas if the help were 
merely material it would be quite lawful. 

The Homo Apostolicus’ gives a more comprehensive defini- 
tion of formal co-operation than that of the Saint’s Moral 
Theology, for it is described as that ‘‘ quae evenit cum 
directe co-operatur ad peccatum® (ut est in eo, qui fornicatur) : 
aut cum influit in pravam voluntatem proximi volentis 
peceare .. .”’ And conformably to this he lays a broad 
foundation for the prohibition of actions that involve it. 
These are intrinsically evil, ‘‘ quia ipsis datur ansa 
proximo ad peccatum exsequendum, aut saltem istius prava 

voluntas fovetur, ideoque nulla ex causa, ne mortis quidem, 

excusari possunt a mortali.’’ The Saint, of course, cannot 
mean by this that every action that may hearten or en- 
courage an evil-doer is by that very fact rendered unlawful. 
For it is* common ground to him and every other theologian 
that it is permissible to do many things that give another 
an opportunity of committing sin, or that are even a con- 
dition of his doing so. The acts the Saint has in view are 
those that have an innate tendency to incite to evil, instead 
of having this superadded to them by the perverted in- 
genuity of those for whom they are an occasion of sin. 


His definition of material co-operation in the Homo 
Apostolicus is practically the same as that given in the 
Moral Theology. And he instances the acts of publicans, 
of those who borrow from usurers, and of porters who 
surrender their keys to a robber. These may be lawful, 
as being of themselves without malice, and merely the 
material” to which the form of sin is attached by the 
debased will of another. 


According to Lehmkuhl™ co-operation in sin is formal 
when a person assists the action of another precisely in so 
far as it is evil; and it is material when the assistance 
reaches merely the physical entity and not the moral ele- 
ment at all. Or as he says, putting the same ideas in 


7 Tract IV., n. 31. 

8 Italics mine. 

®See Lehmkuhl’s views on material oo-enenetion below. 
Marc, ‘‘de Caritate,’’ n. 517 (1917 ed.). 

ae Theologia Moralis,’”’ 1. n. 804 (11th ed.). 
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another form : A certain act amounts to formal co-operation 
when looked at in itself it either contains or shares in the 
malice of the main act ; and it is material when it is devoid 
of such malice, and the principal has almost to go out of 
his way, as it were, to make it minister to his evil purpose. 

He then goes somewhat into detail with a view to ex- 
plaining the circumstances in which these definitions or 
descriptions are respectively verified. He says” that one 
co-operates in an act formally, or in so far as it is sinful, 
if one orders, advises or asks for its commission. Acts of 
this kind, however, belong rather to the category of 
scandal than of co-operation.” For they have a malice 
proper to themselves that does not presuppose, or arise at 
all from, the sin of those they are designed to influence, 
which indeed, in the case of the mandatarius, for example, 
is quite subordinate compared with them. 

Secondly, Lehmkuhl says if the accomplice gives aid 
with the intention that the other may sin or may more 
easily or securely do so—the help not being motived by 
desire for the happening of the concrete act, but of the 
sinful constituent of it—the co-operation is formal. 

This is also true, in the third place, if a person praises 
or approves another’s act, the element of sin in it being 
again the factor that arouses or partially arouses his com- 
placency. And approbation of this kind, Lehmkuhl tells 
us, may be given not only by word, but also by deed. 
Moreover, it is of no consequence whether it is the act in 
itself, or the act by reason of the concrete circumstances in 
which it is done, that contains this implied commendation. 
Nor is the co-operation purged of its malice, owing to the 
fact that it may be purely external, and has no internal act 
to correspond, or even has one in opposition to it. Tacit 
approval in this sense would be conveyed by the sentence 
of a judge that, without any excuse, undertakes to enforce 
an unjust law, or an unjust penalty attaching to the vio- 
lation of a law; and by the mere fact of doing so he 


2N. 804. 2. 

18 Lehmkuhl in his Casus (I. n. 419) gives a good explanation of the dif- 
ference between scandal and co-operation: ‘‘Cooperatio . . . supponit alterum 
agentem, eumque per se ut principalem ‘seu ut jam determinatum’ ad agen- 
dum. Nam si ego per actionem meam alterum determino vel induco ad 
actum peccaminosum, committo proprie dictum scandalum, r. g., jussione, 
suasione.”’ 
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constitutes himself a formal accomplice of the unjust 
legislators. 

In the fourth place, according to Lehmkuhl, if a subor- 
dinate act is committed that contains of its very nature 
the same species of malice as the principal one with which 
it is associated, this is an instance of where the co-operation 
is formal. And in illustration he mentions the connection 
of one who swings a thurible at an idolatrous service with 
the officiant at it. Similarly a person who, with another, 
pulls the trigger of a gun is a formal accomplice in the 
resulting murder. However, speaking under correction, I 
should say that the evil of actions of this fourth class is in 
the main intrinsic, and that it emanates from a principal 
cause instead of being derived from the acts of another with 
which they are associated, or to which they are referred. 
Coming now to material co-operation, Lehmkuhl’s view 
of it may be summed up as an act in conjunction with the 
sin of another which is not the determining factor in induc- 
ing him to commit the sin, and is not tantamount to an 
approval of it; but is merely the occasion of it, or of its 
being committed more easily or with less danger. In addi- 
tion, he clearly brings under the category of material co-- 
operation an action which, while not the cause of another’s 
sinful purpose, has some powerful influence on it; and he 
says the licitness of such an act is to be judged by the rules 
laid down in connection with scandal. Now, this being so, 
it is evidently his view that exerting an influence in arousing 
or maintaining an evil purpose in our neighbour’s mind 
is sometimes lawful. But, as we have seen, according to 
Saint Alphonsus, this would appear to constitute formal 
co-operation,’ which he defined as an action ‘‘ quae con- 
currit ad malam voluntatem alterius.”’ 

As the first and fourth principles of Lehmkuhl are con- 
versant with acts that are evil inherently and indepen- 
dently of their connection with the sin of another, the 
application of them does not involve much difficulty. And 
the same may be said of his second principle, for the reason 
that the malice it contemplates is very heinous and obvious ; 
moreover, few are so ill-disposed as directly to aid the 
commission of a sin for its own sake. 


14 Bee remarks above on his definition of it in the Homo Apostolicus. 
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In regard to his third hypothesis, however, it is not 
always easy for the director of souls to know in what cir- 
cumstances it is realised, when one’s action does not of 
itself, but merely owing to the circumstances in which it 
takes place, contain connivance at or approval of sin. Now 
te facilitate us in forming a judgment on this point, it is 
well to consider a few of the cases discussed by Lehmkuhl 
under the heads of the different virtues. 

And in the first place, in reference to going to non- 
Catholic worship,” he says that if a Catholic maid in the 
course of her attendance on her mistress, comports herself in 
every respect as one of the congregation she is guilty of 
formal co-operation. In fact, such conduct is so patently 
and grossly unlawful that it seems more proper to recognise 
its malice as naturally inherent in it, rather than as bor- 
rowed from the sin of anybody else. 

But, even apart from her joining in the prayers and rites, 
if the servant be in the habit of attending a Protestant 
church even solely in the discharge of her duties, this in- 
volves formal co-operation if it is not well known that she 
is a faithful Catholic, or if she does not make it clear that 
she has no sympathy with the false worship in question. 
Outside these cases her attendance at the service is merely 
material, implying no approval of it; and so may be per- 
mitted for a sufficiently serious cause, regard being always 
had to the great danger she is in of virtually—at least— 
iosing her faith in such circumstances. 

To call a Protestant clergyman to attend one of his flock 
who is ill, without inviting him to go through any here- 
tical rite even though it be foreseen that he will do so, is 
considered to be only material co-operation with him. And 
Lehmkuhl believes that the same would be true if one were 
to set a table and supply bread and wine for the purpose of 
bis ministrations. But such assistance seems to be an in- 
tegral part of the service contemplated. And, though 
giving bread and wine, etc., be of its nature an indifferent 
act, taking the circumstances of the case into account it 
is hard to see that it does not connote a certain constructive 
approval and respect—though these be external—for the 
Protestant ceremonial. So it would seem to be in conflict 


15 ‘* Theologia Moralis,’’ I. n. 809. 
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with Lehmkuhl’s third principle. However this may be, 
such complaisance—or toleration bordering on it—towards 
heresy is seldom lawful, for the reason that there is neither. 
necessity nor excuse for it, without which material. co- 
operation with what is wrong, as well as formal, is un- 
lawiul. 

Lehmkuhl next gives a case of frequent occurrence, espe- 
cially in our small towns and country districts. Sometimes 
in these places the sexton of the Protestant church is a 
Catholic. Is it lawful for him to act as such by ringing 
the bell, brushing the church, etc.? Lehmkuhl’s answer 
is that tolling the bell ‘‘ videri potest alicui re ipsa con- 
vocatio ad contionem hereticam esse, ideoque intrinsecus 
mala atque formalis ad haereticum ritum cooperatio . 
vel saltem esse utcunque approbationem acatholici ritus . . . 
However, he goes on to say that a very serious cause such as 
extreme necesssity may justify this; because ‘‘ si quis 


>? 


ostendit, se quodammodo coactum id agere, seque ipsum 
ritum acatholicum detestari, non puto illam actionem 
necessario pro convocatione vel approbatione ex parte 


pulsantis debere haberi.’’ 

But I venture to say that this strong doctrine, as applied 
to the circumstances I am contemplating, can be somewhat 
diluted, and that a much less compelling reason than ex- 
treme necessity may legitimate the service in question. For 
the sexton’s duty is quite apart from the heretical rite, and 
his help of a purely material character. So I think no one 
is scandalized at it or takes it as showing approval in any 
shape or form of a false religion. 

There is another case, too, that is most likely to occur, 
or at least create embarrassment, in small communities, 
where the social relations between us and the members of 
other churches are often cordial and close to a degree that 
is wanting in cities and large towns. The case arises when 
they organise a bazaar or a concert to supplement the salary 
of the teacher in a very small school; or it may be for 
the heating and repair of their church; or with a view to 
sending some assistance to a foreign mission in which they 
are interested. Indeed, sometimes the function, as in a case 
of which I had experience, may be for all three purposes. 
Ts it lawful for a Catholic to advance any or all of them 
by giving a subscription or his personal services ? 
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Well, the first point to be noted is that if the co-operation 
be material in such cases, there will often be ample reason 
for allowing it. Because frequently no scandal or mis- 
understanding of one’s motives will arise. And as Pro- 
testants sometimes freely subscribe to bazaars under 
Catholic auspices, without scrutinising the objects of them 
too closely, they may be seriously offended if they are refused 
all countenance in what they look on—however erroneously 
—as more or less social functions. 


Now, it appears clear enough that, if the proceeds of these 
are to be devoted exclusively to building a church or estab- 
lishing a mission, participation in them by Catholics would 
be siding formally with a false religion, and so in no circum- 
stances justifiable. This is the conclusion come to by Lehm- 
kuhl*; but other authors are more indulgent, basing their 
view on a reply of the Sacred Penitentiary given in 1832. 
This is to the effect that Catholics can subscribe to erect a 
church for heretics, as a means of avoiding the necessity 
of having one in common with them. Lehmkuhl looks on 
the subscription in such a case as merely a way of buying 
exemption from a gross injustice and hardship. But 
others” submit that the decision warrants the view that 
there is co-operation in the case that is material—though 
of course very close. And so that it may be justifiable not 
only for a reason of public importance, such as was before 
the Penitentiary, but for any cause of serious moment to an 
individual, e.g. if there were danger that his business would 
be even partially boycotted. And those in favour of this 
mild view may urge that no one raises any insuperable 
objection to allowing workmen, and even architects and 
contractors, to take part in erecting a building for heretical 
worship. 


Personally I am inclined to make a distinction between 
erecting a church or establishing a mission, and making an 
existing church or mission more comfortable for the parish- 
ioners or the incumbent. Because in the former case, 
according to Lehmkuhl’s third principle, subscribing must 
be construed as approving of, or sympathising with, the 


16 ‘‘ Theologia Moralis,’’ I. n. 818; ‘‘Casus,’’ I. n. 436. 
on Noldin, ‘‘ De Praeceptis,’’ n. 122: Génicot, I. n. 237; Tanquerey, I. a. 
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false creed in question. But in the second case, the sub- 
scriber’s action is reasonably susceptible of a quite dif- 
ferent interpretation, e.g. showing a desire to alleviate the 
physical or economical discomforts of the individuals con- 
cerned. 

Of course, if Catholic support be indispensable, so that 
either the inception or the continuation of Protestant wor- 
ship in any particular place is dependent on it—a very 
unlikely supposition—private individuals” giving it can- 
rot escape being parties in a formal sense to heresy. 

As for subscribing to the erection of a Protestant school, 
Lehmkuhl says”: ‘‘ Ita etiam aliquando homo privatus 
conferre potest . . . ad institutum, quod ex se finem 
honestum a diversitate religionis non necessario depen- 
dentem prosequitur, ut educationem, curam aegrotorum, 
pauperum, etc.’’ Provided, of course, always such an 
institution is not intended and will not be used to make 
perverts. 

If a collection be organised by a Protestant community 
for several objects, and if even one of them be legitimate, I 
think a Catholic may contribute, always supposing he has 
a serious cause, and that no scandal for the weaker 
brethren is involved. Because his intention need not cover 
the illicit objects ; nor is his external act determinately con- 
versant with them either. 

Ballerini,” in explaining the difference between the two 
classes of co-operation, does little more than quote Saint 
Alphonsus. But in slightly elaborating his definitions, 
Ballerini’s editor seems to undermine the _ essential 
character of the formal kind as laid down by the Saint. 
viz. : that it influences the will as distinct from the act of 
the doer. For he says: ‘‘ Cum vero dicit, concurri ad 
malam voluntatem alterius, intellige, ad malum actionis, 
quod vult alter, cui cooperarr dicimur, ut cooperans malum 
illud velit et ex sua parte gignat, quod alter vult et facit. 
Cooperatio enim est conjunctio in ipso opere.”’ 


According to Noldin,™ who expressly dissents from the 


18 As distinct from the public authorities for whom this may be sometimes 
Jawful. Lehmkuhl, ‘‘T. M.,’” n. 818. R. 2 

19 “‘ Thidem,” R. 3. 

20“ Opus Theologicum Morale,’’ II., tract. V., sect. III. n. 253. 

21 Op. cit. n. 117. 
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views of Saint Alphonsus, co-operation is formal when it 
influences both the intention of the other party and his 
sinful action as well; while it is material if it is conversant 
merely with his action. And he gives the following 
examples to illustrate the difference between them; these, 
however, are not very apposite, inasmuch as they do not 
bring out clearly the presence or absence of concurrence in 
the evil intent, which is the vital point. A person who 
gives up keys to another with the intention of facilitating 
him in stealing gives formal help; whereas if he hands them 
over because his life is threatened, his association with the 
theft is only material. 

Noldin says formal co-operation can be given in two 
ways: explicite, if a person definitely formulates a wish to 
share in the sin of another; and implicite, if he does some- 
thing which of itself, or having regard to its attendant 
circumstances, has a direct relation to a sinful act. And 
in this latter supposition any contrary intention he may 
form will not remove his act from the category of formal 
co-operation. Just as theft does not lose its special malice 
(finis operis), even though the purpose of the thief is to 
distribute the proceeds to the poor (finis operantis). 

Noldin’s exposition of co-operation that is implicitly 
formal is virtually a statement of the third principle of 
Lehmkuhl that I have referred to so often. But though 
Noldin’s explanations are useful enough for practical pur- 
poses, they, any more than his examples, do not throw 
much light on the difficult question, how formal co-opera- 
tion affects the will of the principal agent and his external 
action, while the influence of material is confined to his 
action. 

While a memorised knowledge of the cases I have quoted 
from the theologians cannot but be a useful equipment for 
the director of souls, it need hardly be said that it is a firm 
bold on the principles employed in their solution that is of 
primary importance. For it is only on comparatively rare 
occasions that we meet a case which is an exact parallel to 
those discussed in the text-books ; whereas with a stock of 
sound and workable principles, at least if accompanied by 
a due allowance of modesty, we are able to arrive at a just 
judgment in most problems that we meet. Besides, the 
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confessor who relies on his memory of cases, instead of his 
grasp of principles, is degrading a noble science which is 
so full of light for him; and doing his part to reduce it toa 
mere inflexible instrument of routine. 

And in the matter of co-operation, as we have seen, we 
are given a wide choice of principles that are fairly easy 
of application: First, formal co-operation may be charac- 
terised as the cause—wholly or partially—of a neighbour’s 
sin ; and material as merely the occasion of it. Alternatively, 
we can employ the theory that the influence of the formal 
kind is mainly or entirely on the will of the sinner; and 
of the material kind on his external act. 

And a third view, perhaps as true and serviceable as either 
of the others, is that formal co-operation in the sin of 
another is the act of one who takes part in it, and has his 
intention fixed directly or indirectly on its evil effect. 
Whereas the co-operation is material when this effect with 
which a person’s action is connected, falls altogether out- 
side the scope of his intention. 

Thus, if a Catholic servant is present at Protestant wor- 
ship as part of her ordinary duty of attendance on her 
mistress, her being there, or hearing the prayers, is not 
an object of appetition with her at all; her only purpose 
being the fulfilment of the contract of service. But if her 
mistress insists ‘on her presence as an act of respect to 
the false worship, and she complies with a view to keeping 
her situation, her participation in the rite is really in- 
tended by her, even though she may detest it. It is in 
technical language voluntarium simpliciter though involuntarium 
secundum quid; and so is formal co-operation in heresy. 


D. Barry. 








Che Cwo Theories of Purgatory 


By M. F. Ecan, S.J. 


In one of his admirable little treatises on the spiritual life, 
Dom 8. Louismet says :— 


There are two views concerning . . . Purgatory. 
The first view is that which finds favour with the 
popular mind; the second, that which is the expres- 
sion of strict theological truth... . 


The popular mind about Purgatory is that one ends 
there by gradually acquiring purity and saintliness, 
while the theological truth is that a man, not a repro- 
bate at the hour of death, becomes a perfect saint the 
moment after, whatever be his debts to the divine 
justice, which indeed will have to be paid to the last 
farthing.’ 


The object of the present article is to support the 
popular view so summarily dismissed by Dom Louismet, 
that Purgatory is a place of purification as well as of 
punishment: that the souls entering it, though they are 
God’s friends and lovers, are yet clogged and stained by 
the effects of their sins, and cannot attain to the embrace 
of Infinite Purity until they have been cleansed in the 
punitive fires. The distinction between the two theories 
is a sharp one. According to the one, the Holy Souls are, 
in themselves, perfectly fitted for the vision of God; they 
are kept back because of a debt which has to be paid to 
the last farthing. The other theory does not deny the 
debt and the payment, but it asserts that the payment is 
the means, the normal though not the absolutely necessary 
means, by which God cleanses their sores and gives them 
the perfect spiritual health which their future life with 
Him requires. 


1“ Mysticism—True and False, ch. 6 pp. 40f. (2nd ed. 1919). 


Abbot Vonier (‘The Human Soul,’’ ch. 36. ‘‘ Purgatory ’’) states the 
same doctrine in equally uncompromising fashion. 
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The Greek Fathers* lend a good deal of support to the 
popular view. Thus Clement of Alexandria says that the 
punishment of the Holy Souls ceases * in the course of 
the expiation and purification of each one.’’ Origen, com- 
menting on the famous text of St. Paul (1. Cor. iii., 11—15) 
about those who build gold, silver, precious stones, wood, 
hay, and stubble on the foundation of Christ, says that 
they *‘ are committed to the fire which will burn the light 
materials; for our God to those who can comprehend 
heavenly things is called a cleansing fire. This fire con- 
sumes not the creature, but what the creature has himself 
built, wood and hay and stubble. It is manifest that the 
fire consumes the wood of our transgressions and then 
returns to us the reward of our good works.’’ And 
elsewhere : “* The fury of God’s vengeance profits unto the 
purification of souls; the punishment is unto purgation.”’ 
St. Gregory of Nyssa says: ‘* The purging fire cleanses 
the stains with which the soul was infected.’’ For St. 
Basil, our faults are weeds which are dried up by con- 
fession and afterwards burnt and consumed by the fire of 
Purgatory. St. Gregory Nazianzen says that Purga- 
tory is “‘ the last baptism, harsher and ‘longer than the 
others; it will consume what is earthly, like w eeds, and 
will destroy all the fruits of perversion.’’ 


In the Latin Fathers, the emphasis is more on punish- 
ment, but the idea of cleansing is nowhere excluded. It 
is not until we come to the Scholastics that we find the 
opinion first set forth according to which the soul is puri- 
fied of all its defects by its first act. of divine love, elicited 
as soon as it has quitted the body and stands in the 
presence of its Judge. 


The scholastics distinguish three factors in the condition 
of a sinful soul. First, the macula peccati, on account of 
which we say that a man is in the state of sin, that his 
soul is stained or defiled with sin and is therefore the 
object of God’s displeasure. St. Thomas explains it by 


eferences to the Fathers will be found in Catholic Encyclopedia, Art. 
" von gatory. ’ Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique (Paris 1863), Art. “ Pur- 
gatoire,’”’?’ Von Hiigel. ‘‘ The Mystical “Element of Religion ’’ (Dent 1908), Ch. 
XIT. section IV. The section contains an interesting discussion of our 
Suvyject. 
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a comparison,’ which we may re-state (in a somewhat 
modified form), thus: An electric bulb may lose brightness 
in either of two ways. If the current is cut off, it loses all 
its light, and from within. If soot or mud sticks to its 
surface, it is dimmed from without. A human soul is 
darkened by mortal sin in both ways It has broken 
utterly with God, and the light of erace is thereby ex- 
tinguished in it—this is what makes the sin specifically 
mortal—and secondly, it adheres unduly to some created 
thing which as it were soils its surface. In the case of 
venial sin there is only the second element present. The 
amount of grace (or “‘light’’) in the soul is undiminished, 
but what we may call its effective brightness is dimmed. 
When mortal sin is forgiven, if the dispositions of the 
penitent are sufficient but imperfect, the second element 
remains to a greater or lesser degree, although the light 
of grace is shining again. Thus mortal sin, when forgiven 
as to its guilt, often leaves a residual stain on the ‘soul, 
entirely similar to the macula of venial sin. 

Secondly, sin leaves behind it evil dispositions and in- 
clinations and habits. These belong partly to our animal 
life. As such, and considered purely in themselves and 
apart from their cause, they have nothing to do with the 
question of sin and punishment. The physical craving for 
drink, for instance, may be either the result of sinful in- 
dulgence or simply an inherited taint. In either case it 
is a function of the body and disappears at death. But 
there are analogous effects in the soul, due entirely to sin 
as such. They directly hinder the operations of Divine 
Grace, and if they are not purged away during life they 
must be got rid of after death before the soul can enter 
into glory.‘ 

Thirdly, there is the reatus poenae, the debt of punish- 
ment due to God’s justice. 

Suarez maintains that when a soul passes into eternity 
bearing upon it the guilt of unrepented venial sin, the 
‘remains’ of mortal sins forgiven but not altogether 
purged, and imperfect or evil inclinations due to past sins, 


3Prima Secundae, q. 86, arts. 1 and 2 
4Abbot Vonier (loc. cit.) seems to ignore this distinction, for which see 


Suarez, “ De Poenitentia,’”’ Disp. 47, sect. 1, par. 5, and modern theologians 
passim. 
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all these are completely obliterated by the act of divine 
love which that soul immediately elicits. Nothing remains 
except the reatus poenae, the debt of justice. But Suarez 
seems (with the possible exception of Scotus) to be alone 
among writers of the first rank in holding this view. 
Many recent theologians adopt Suarez’ opinion; but in 
general they are careful, as was Suarez, to respect the 
probability of the alternative theory. _ 

Suarez’ doctrine is often attributed to St. Thomas. But 
Suarez mentions him as an adversary, and the passage he 
quotes shows clearly the opposition between them.’ St. 
Thomas asks whether the guilt of venial sin is remitted 
‘* per poenam purgatorii.’’ For the affirmative he quotes 
St. Gregory and St. Augustine, and insists that 'they are 
not concerned merely with the ‘‘ reatus poenae.’’ He 
concludes : 


Et ideo cum aliis dicendum quod culpa venialis. . . 
dimittitur per ignem purgatorium; quia poena illa aliqua- 
liter voluntaria, virtute gratiae habebit vim expiandi 
culpam omnem quae cum gratia stare potest. 


According to St. Thomas, therefore, the Holy Souls are 
cleansed by their sufferings from the stains of guilt remain- 
ing upon them at death. Suffering by itself, as he says’ 
elsewhere (and as is obvious) has no power to purge a 
soul, but suffering voluntarily accepted has. 

A further examination of the context shows still more 
clearly that the Angelic Doctor sees the work of puri- 
fication as a gradual process. He says that some souls 
remain longer in Purgatory than others, because : 


Quaedam venialia sunt maioris adhaerentiae quam 
alia, secundum quod affectus magis ad ea inclinatur, 
et fortius in ea figitur, et quia ea quae sunt maioris 
adhaerentiae, tardius purgantur. 


Here the Prince of the School speaks the language of 
the simple faithful : even though the will is turned to God, 
the soul’s blemishes stick fast to it. It is cleansed only by 

5 Suarez, ‘‘De Poenitentia,” disp. 11, sect. 4, n. 8. St. Thomas, Tn 


4 Sent., d. 21, q. 1, a. 3. Suarez (Ic. cit.) states that St. Bonaventure 
against him even more clearly than St. Thomas. 
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long and loving endurance of pain, and the more it has 
become attached to its faults the longer the purgation 
needed. 


This assertion of the persistence after death of struggle 
and contradiction in the faithful but imperfect soul is in 
accord with St. Thomas’ psychological doctrine. Pure 
spirits, though not compounded of matter and form, are 
compounded of actus and potentia, The lower the spirit the 
more there is in it of potentia and the less of actus, Now 
the human soul is in the natural order the lowest of spirits, 
that is to say the most ‘ potential’ or ‘ possible,”* the 
most subject to outside influence. When in the flesh it is 
affected by all kinds of impressions good and bad, received 
through the senses. After death these channels of influence 
are cut off, and the soul can only receive new impressions 
from God or from spirits higher than itself. But the old 
impressions remain, along with the ‘ species impressae ’ 
received during life; and it is not strange, given its extreme 
‘ potentiality,’ that the soul should emerge only with pain 
and toil from its subjection to them. 


In another treatise,” later I believe in date than 
l 


his Commentaries on the Sentences, St. Thomas returns 
to the subject of Purgatory. It is on this passage that 
the defenders of Suarez’ theory rely for support. The 
thesis of the article is that venial sins are remitted quoad 
culpam in Purgatory, and it is laid down that this is effected 
by an act of love and contrition.’ The theory of instan- 
taneous remission is proposed as an objection (the six- 
teenth), and the answer is that while this theory 
‘seems sufficiently probable,’ it does not conflict with the 
thesis of the article. St. Thomas seems more favourably 
disposed now than before towards the doctrine; but that 
does not make the doctrine his. 

6In 4 Sent. d. 3, q. 1, a. 6. 

7 De Malo,” q. 7, art. 11. 

SSnarez (disp. 11, sect. 4. n. 13) quotes this article in support of his 
assertion, ‘venialia tolli in illo instanti per ferventem dilectionem et con- 


tritionem animae.’ The words ‘in iilo instanti’ find no direct sunport in 


St. Thomas’ words; Suarez probably did not mean to imply that they did. 
In the previous paragraphs (6—10) Suarez had dealt with the question of 
when these sins are remitted; here he is asking how they are remitted, and 
his solution agrees with that given in ‘*‘ De Malo.” 
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There is another difference between his earlier and later 
teaching, which at first sight seems important. In his 
earlier work he taught that the guilt of venial sin is re- 
mitted ‘per poenam purgatorii,’ per ignem purga- 
torium.’ Here, on the contrary, he says 

Ad nonum dicendum quod remissio venialis peccati 
in purgatorio quantum ad poenam est ex parte purga- 
torii, quia homo et. patiendo et solvit quod debet, et 
ita cessat-reatus ; sed quantum ad culpam non remit- 
titur per poenam neque sec undum quod actu sustinetur, 
quia non est meritoria, neque secundum quod recogi- 
tatur. Non enim esset motus caritatis quod aliquis 
detestaretur peccatum veniale propter poenam; sed 
magis esset motus timoris servilis vet naturalis. 
Remittitur ergo in purgatorio veniale quantum ad 
culpam virtute gratiae...prout exit in actum 
caritatis detestantis veniale peccatum. 

But the opposition between the two passages is more 
verbal than real. In the earlier work he did not hold 
that the purifying agency was either suffering in itself 
or hatred of sin on account of the pain it brought. He 
said that suffering cleansed the souls because it was 
‘ aliqualiter voluntaria,’ that is, because it was spon- 
taneously accepted in the spirit of contrition. This is really 
what we mean when we say of souls on earth that they are 
purified by suffering ; and it harmonises well enough with 
what he says here. 

It is, I think, fair to say that while in this passage St. 
Thomas does not reassert his former doctrine of the era- 
dual purification of the Holy Souls from the guilt of venial 
sin, he at least leaves the question open. 

But besides the question of guilt, whose foundation (in 
the case of venial sins) is the undue adherence of the active 
power of the will to a created good, there remains the 
question of evil or imperfect habits, the ‘ rust of sin,’ the 
‘ remains of sin,’ the undue attraction exercised by crea- 
tures over the will, its passive clinging to them even after 
it has turned to God with its active power. Here we may 

9There is indeed one irreducible difference, but it does not affect our 
discussion. In the earlier w ‘or k St. Thomas says that their (acceptance of) 


suffering absolves the souls ‘ per modum meriti’; in ‘‘De Malo’’ he denies 
this, and says the effect is produced ‘per modum dispositionis.’ 
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recall that according to St. Catherine of Genoa’s little 
Treatise on Purgatory, so highly prized by Bellarmine and 
St. Francis de Sales,” the souls are cleansed from the 
guilt of their (venial) sins by the act of love which makes 
them plunge of their own accord into Purgatory; but the 
purifying flames are none the less needed to remove the 
* rust of sin.”’ 

The hindrance is the rust of sin; the fire consumes 
the rust, and thus the soul goes on laying itself open to 
the Divine inflowing. 

It is as with a covered object. The object cannot re- 
spond to the rays of the sun, not because the sun ceases to 
shine . . . but because the covering intervenes. Let the 
covering be destroyed, again the object will be exposed to 
the sun, and will answer to the rays which beat against it 
in proportion as the work of destruction advances. Thus 
the souls are covered by a rust—that is, sin—which is 
eradually consumed away by the fire of Purgatory; the 
more it is consumed, the more they respond to God their 
true sun.’’™ 

Suarez (disp. 47, sect. I., n. 5) and Bellarmine reject 
this doctrine. Purgatory is not needed, they both say, 
to cure these defects. If an adult dies immediately after 
baptism or martyrdom, or even after gaining a plenary 
indulgence, he goes straight to Heaven, no matter how 
imperfect his dispositions. God can remove his soul’s 
blemishes in an instant, either by infusing the opposite 
virtues or by withdrawing the ‘ influxus conservativus ’ 
from the faulty habits, or simply by admitting the soul 
to glory, in whose light all shadows disappear. 

The answer to this seems easy. Certainly, God can heal 
a soul instantly, as He sometimes heals bodily ailments. 
In the cases just mentioned, He does grant this grace. 
But the question remains whether this is the ordinary 
course of His providence, or a privilege granted under’ 
certain conditions, like the forgiveness of mortal sin with 


10See Pére Bouix’ preface to the French translation. Bellarmine speaks 
of her as an organ of the Holy Ghost. St. Francis de Sales calls her ‘a 
cherub of light and a seraph of love.’ 

Among recent theologians, Jungmann and Palmieri teach the doctrine 
of St. Catherine as probable. 


11 ** Treatise,’ ch. 2 
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attrition in the sacrament of penance. And it is upon 
that question that we are interrogating the Fathers and 
theologians. 

Suarez himself, it is to be noted, speaks with great 
respect of the doctrine of gradual purification in Purga- 
tory. (Disp. 11., loc. cit.). He is particularly impressed 
by the weight of Patristic authority. But he argues that 
as the first instant of the after-life is (for imperfect souls) 
a purgatorial instant, his theory leaves intact the truth 
that these souls are purified in Purgatory. But again, the 
Fathers (as Suarez recognises) say more than this; they 
say that souls are purified in the fire, To this he replies 
that their sufferings absolve them from the ‘ reatus poenae,’ 
in other words pay their debt. But this is not properly 
purification. I would ask the reader to glance over some 
of the Patristic testimonies given in the earlier part of 
this article, and to judge whether Suarez’ explanation does 
them justice. For my part I confess I do not think so. 

The opinion of Bellarmine, Suarez’ great contemporary, 
is not so easy to fix. We have seen him on Suarez’ side 
in respect of one point in the controversy; not very de- 
cidedly, indeed, for he is satisfied to say that his solution 
is ‘ credible.” On the question of the remission of the 
guilt of venial sin he ranges himself with St. Thomas’s 
earlier view (and therefore against Suarez). His words 
are interesting, because though he does not refer to the 
passage from De Malo, he seems to have it in mind and by 
means of it to modify the passage he quotes, without essen- 
tially altering it: 

‘* The true opinion is therefore that of St. Thomas (in 
4, d. 21, a. 2), that venial sins (culpae) are absolved in 
Purgatory by means of an act of charity and patience; 
for the acceptance of the punishment inflicted by God has 
its source in charity and is a kind of virtual repentance 
(poenitentia), and though it is not, properly speaking, 
meritorious, yet it is capable of remitting sin.”’ 

Even on the question of the ‘ pravi habitus ’ he hesitates. 
Speaking of some doubts of St. Augustine about Purga- 
tory, he says: 

‘* Augustine’s doubt in these passages is only as to what 
kind of sins are punished in Purgatory; whether it may 
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be believed that, just as in this life God makes use of 
sundry afilictions, such as the loss of wife and children, etc., 
to purge the immoderate love of temporal things, so there 
may remain in the separate soul some remnant of these 
afiections, needing the purge of tribulation and sufiering. 
For although it would seem that these souls are untouched 
by these afiections, being free of the flesh; yet, as they are 
bodily ‘ forms,’ having been long in the body, and looking 
forward to reunion with it, it is not incredible that they 
should still remember the delights they enjoyed through 
the instrumentality of the body, and should still be con- 
strained by some longing for them. But since this matter 
is exceedingly difficult, as Augustine says, we may seek, 
and perhaps never find the answer.” 

Elsewhere he says the souls are in Purgatory ‘ ut 
auferatur rubigo peccatorum.’ His view is quite different 
in detail from that supposed in St. Catherine’s Treatise. 
But he is at one with her in holding that souls are purified 
of their stains in Purgatory, and purified by suffering.” 

St. Francis de Sales, Suarez’ contemporary also, defines 
Purgatory as ‘‘ a place where souls . . . are purified, not 
being able to enter Paradise until they are cleansed and 
purged of the smallest stains.’’ And contrasting Pur- 
gatory with baptism, penance, and other purifying 
agencies, he points out that these have other functions 
hesides that of cleansing, ‘* and for this reason the name 
of Purgatory is reserved for that place in the other world 
which, properly speaking, has no other reason for its 

xistence than the purification of souls.’’® I do not think 

St. Francis ever formally discusses Suarez’ theory; but 
if he had accepted it he could hardly have used this lan- 
guage. 

Let us close our list of authorities with St. John of the 
Cross. His testimony is especially valuable, not only be- 
cause he is an accomplished theologian, a profound and 
exact psychological observer, and a great saint; but be- 


12The passages I have quoted are all from “De Purgatorio.” The 
numbering and arrangement of the chapters in the only edition of his works 
I have at hand (Ingolstadt 1586-93) are evidently not the same as in other 
editions, so it would be useless to give detailed references. 

13 “* Les Controverses,”’ discours 72, ‘‘ Du nom de purgatoire’’ (‘‘ Oeuvres,”’ 
Rennes 1865, vol. 2, p. 633.) 
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cause his study of the purification of the human soul by 
grace through suffering is one of the triumphs of mystical 
theology. According to him, the purgatorial fires do for 
the Holy Souls what the sufferings of the Night of the 
Spirit do for those who are made perfect here below. 
Thus, speaking of the Dark Night, he says :"* 

...‘** We learn by the way how souls suffer in Pur- 
gatory. The fire would have no power over them if they 
were perfectly prepared for the Kingdom of God and union 
with him in glory, and if they had no faults for which they 
must suffer, for these are the matter on which that fire 
seizes ; when that matter is consumed there is nothing more 
left to burn. So it is here, when all imperfections are re- 
moved, the suffering of the soul ceases... .”’ 

A little further on,” he returns to the comparison of the 
two states : 

** The dark night of loving fire purifies in the darkness, 
and... the soul in the darkness is set on fire. We shall 
also see that, as the dark and material fires in the next 
life, so the loving, dark, and spiritual fires here, purity 
and cleanse the predestinate. The difference is that in the 
next life they are purified by fire, and here, purified and 
enlightened by love.’’ 

The saints have constantly seen the dealings of God 
with men, the impact of His Sanctity, His Justice, and 
His Love upon sinful human nature, under the symbol of 
fire. ‘ For the Lord thy God is a consuming fire,’ said 
Moses. And, ‘ Behold he cometh, saith the Lord of Hosts 
And who shall be able to think of the day of His coming ? 
And who shall stand to see him? For he is like a refining 
fire, and like the fuller’s herb: and he shall purify the 
sons of Levi, and shall refine them as gold, and as silver.”’ 
(Mal. iii., 1—3). And when He came His precursor said : 
‘* He shall baptise you with the Holy Ghost, and with 
fire.’’ , 

And from St. Macarius of Egypt, disciple of St. Antony, 
downwards, the saints have continually recurred to the 
prophet’s image of God’s crucible, purifying souls in this 
world or in the next. ‘* Gold which has been purified to 





14 “* Dark Night of the Soul,’’ Bk. 2, ch. 10, n. 6. 
15 Tbid. ch. 12, n. 1. 
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a certain point,’’ says St. Catherine of Genoa, ‘‘ ceases to 
suffer any diminution from the action of fire, however great 
it be; for the fire does not destroy gold, but only the dross 
that it may chance to have. In like manner the Divine 
fire acts on souls: God holds them in the furnace until 
every defect has been burnt away. . . . Thus purified, they 
rest in God without any alloy of self; their very being is 
God ; they become impassible because there is nothing left 
to be consumed.’’ ‘* If any man’s work burn,”’ says St. 
Paul, ‘‘ he shall suffer loss; but he himself shall be saved, 
yet so as by fire.”’ 

It is, I think, because of their deep sense of the unity 
underlying all God’s relations with His children, that the 
saints have favoured the idea of a medicinal Purgatory. 
Their own experience led them far into the knowledge of 
His secrets. And in this matter of Purgatory in particu- 
lar (as St. Thomas seems to hint in one place) their senti- 
ment is apt to be a safer guide than the dialectic of 
theologians. 

Nevertheless, in this article it is the theologians I have 
chiefly consulted. It seems to me that they leave us quite 
free to follow the saints—and the people. 








Che Episcopal Succession of Rapbhoe 
from 1200 to 1547. 


Dr. FLoop’s article on the above subject in the July Quar- 
terly is open to the very charge which he made against 
Canon Maguire’s work, namely, that of not sufficiently 
utilising the existing sources. He laid particular stress on 
the information to be obtained from the Roman documents, 
yet it is strange that many important entries in these very 
documents escaped his vigilance. 

In order that corrections may more easily be made, it is 





well to present the two lists in parallel columns :— 


Canon Magutre’s List. 


Maelisa O’Deery, 1203 A.D 


The blind bishop, resigned 1251 
Patrick O’Scanlon, 1253—1261 
John di Alneto, 1261—65 
Cairbre O’Scoba, 1266—75. 
Florence O’Friel, 1275—99. 
Thomas O’Nathain, 1299-——1306. 


Henry Macrosson, 1306—19. 
Thomas O’Donnell, 1319— 
Patrick MacMaengal, 1366. 
Richard MacCrossan, 1366-7. 
Conor O’Donnell, 1367-98. 

John MacMenamin, 1398-1409. 


25 
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Anthony, 1413. 

Robert Mubire, 1413-14. 

John MacCormaic, 1415—19. 

Laurence O’Gallagher I., 1419— 
38. 

John MacGilbride, 1438—40. 

Cornelous MacBride, 1440-—42. 

Laur. O’Gallagher IT., 1443— 
50 (?) . 

Donatus O’Gallagher, died 1450. 

John Gilbride, 1450—84. 

Menelaus MacCarmacain, 
1515. 

Cornelius O’Kane, 1515—34. 

Quintinus O'Higgins, 1533. 

Edmund O’Gallagher. 1534-43. 

‘Art O’Gallagher, 1547—61. 


1484— 


Dr. Flood’s List. 


Maclise O’Deirg, 1203. 
Donal O’Garvey ) 
Felimy O’Syda ) 1230—1253. 


Patrick O’Scanlon, 


Cairbre 


O’Scoba, 1266—74, 
Florence O’Friel, 1275—99 
Thomas O’Naan (elect), r1299— 

1306, 


Henry MacCrossan, 1306—19. 
Thomas O’Donnell, 1319—37. 
Patrick MacMonagle, 1340—66. 
Conor O’Donnell, 1367-—97. 

John MacMenamin O’Donnell, 
1397—1413. 


John MacMenamin, 1416—19. 
Laughlin O’Gallagher, 1419—38. 
Cornelius MacBride, 1440—42. 
Laurence O’Gallagher, 1442—79. 
John de Rogerii, 1479—83. 


Menelaus MacCarmacain, 
1513. 


1483— 


Cornelius O’Cahan, 1513—47. 
Edmund O’Gallagher, 1534—43. 
Art O’Gallagher, 1547—6r. 
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With regard to the predecessors of Patrick O’Scanlon, 
Dr. Flood, relying on the authority of the British Museum 
Catalogue, (written between 1600 and 1611), conjectures 
that O’Garvey and O’Syda were bishops between 1230 and 
1253. Canon Maguire, who strongly maintains the abso- 
lute unreliability of the Catalogue, omits those two names 
from his list. He refers, however, to Papal mandates, issued 
in 1251 and 1253 respectively, accepting the resignation of 
the blind Bishop of Raphoe, ‘name unknown.’ This last 
reference is somewhat misleading. The document of 1253, 
which is a mandate to the Archbishop of Armagh, not only 
to accept the blind bishop’s resignation, but also to proceed 
to a new election, is given in full by Theiner. The opening 


portion reads—‘*‘ Venerabili fratri . . . . Archiepiscopo 
Armachano salutem etc. Significavit nobis venerabilis 
frater noster .... Epus. Rathbotensis quod non solum 


impotens et debilis pre senectute est efiectus, sed oculorum 
lumine dsetitutus ita ut etc.’’ It is possible that the Bishop's 
name appears in the original document, but the learned and 
careful Theiner, through fear of error, always abstained 
from transcibing any Irish name with which he was not 
familiar. Canon Magpire, perhaps, lost a good oppor- 
tunity of testing the accuracy of the earlier portions of the 
Catalogue, for, however illegible the name might be, he 
could easily have got someone to find out whether it corre- 
sponded to either O’Garvey or O’Syda. 


PATRICK O’SCANLON (1253-61). Two important 
Papal documents issued in March, 1256, have escaped the 
attention of Canon Maguire. They are entitled respec- 
tively—‘ Episcopo Rathbotensi ut diocesaneos suos apos- 
tolicae sedi rebelles post terminum ad resipiscendum datum 
censuris impetat,’ and, ‘ Vicario prioris provincialis 
ordinis Praedicatorum in Hibernia ut duos sapientes fratres 
assignet qui Episcopo Rathbotensi consiliis et praedica- 
tione assistant.’ They present some unattractive pictures of 
the state of religion in portions of the Raphoe diocese, e.g. 
‘Constitutus in nostra presentia, retulisti quod nonnulli 
laici tuae diocesis ad illam insaniam, instigante diabolo, 
devenerunt quod non solum ydola colere, et suos consan- 
guieas vel affines in uxores ducere non abhorreant etc.’ 











THE EPISCOPAL SUCCESSION OF RAPHOE. 3? 


JOHN DI ALNETO (1263-5). It is difficult to under- 
stand Canon Maguire’s translation of the concluding por- 
tion of the Bull of appointment of this prelate-elect,— 
‘Given at the ancient city, 11th December, 1261.’ Theiner’s 
version, from which the translation was made, has— 
‘Datum apud Urbemveterem, ITI. Nonas Decembris, Pon- 
tificatus nostri anno tertio.” Theiner himself gives the cor 
rect date—1263. Urban IV., who issued the mandate, was 
elected in August, 1261. Another Papal letter of 1265, in 
which John’s resignation is accepted, makes it clear, as 
Dr. Flood points out, that the holy Franciscan never was 
consecrated. 


FLORENCE O FRIEL (1275-99). With the exception 
oi the obituary panegyric of the Annals, neither Canon 
Maguire nor Dr. Flood have succeeded in unearthing any 
records of the life and labours of this prelate. Such records 
are not wanting. In 1289 he assisted at the consecration 
of Matthew, Bishop of Clogher. In 1291, on the Sunday 
after St. Mattiiew’s day, he was present at the ‘ Confedera 
tion’ of the Irish Bishops, presided over by Nicholas, 
‘Archbishop of Armagh, in the house of the Friars Minor at 
Trim. The purpose of this Confederation was to resist lay 
interference in ecclesiastical affairs, and, considering the 
period, it was a remarkable gathering, for it included prac- 
tically all the bishops of the four provinces, both Norman 
and Irish. The diocese of Raphoe was seriously concerned 
in one of the causes which led to this conference. The 
Judges of the King’s Bench had decided that the tempora- 
lities of Derry, Dromore, Clogher, Raphoe and Kilmore 
belonged to the king, in suis vacancionibus, and in 1285 they 
had fined the Primate twenty marks for having appro- 
priated the temporalities of Dromore during a vacancy in 
the see. Evidently the bishops’ protest was effective, so we 
hear no more of this dispute. 


THOMAS O DONNELL (1318-1337). This bishop 
assisted at the consecration of Nicholas, Bishop of Clogher, 
in February or March, 1320. 


PATRICK MACMONAGLE (1340-66). Dr. Flood’s 
quotation from Sweteman’s Register, showing that subcus- 
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todes for the diocese of Raphoe, vacant by the death of 
Patrick MacMonagle, were appointed in October, 1367, 
makes it conclusive that there was no intervening bishop 
between MacMonagle and O Donnell, but it is more than 
probable that Richard MacCrossan, inserted in the Canon’s 
list, is to be identified with the Archdeacon of Raphoe, one 
of the two sub-custodes. On the other hand, Dr. Flood is 
mistaken in attaching any significance to the commission 
given, in 1365, to the Dean of Armagh and the Prior of 
the Armagh Culdees, to hold a visitation of the diocese of 
Raphoe. It was the ordinary practice of the 14th and 15th 
centuries for the Primate to appoint subordinate dignitaries 
to hold the metropolitan visitations, even in dioceses where 
the suffragan bishops were alive and in good standing. 


CONOR MacCORMAC O’DONNELL (1367-1398). 
Canon Maguire places this bishop’s resignation in 1398, 
but Dr. Flood says that it took place in 1397 or at the end 
of 1396. In this case the honours are with Canon Maguire. 
In Colton’s Visitation of Derry we find Cornelius, Dei 
gratia Episcopus i tathpotensis, as witness of the certificates 
of the Archbishop’s transactions between the 13th and 15th 
October, 1397. ‘Through the bishcp’s mediation on this 
same occasion the Archdeacon and some contumacious 
clergy of the diocese of Derry were absolved from censures. 
The record of the Visitation, drawn up by a notary, was 
very carefully worded, especiaily in regard to the proper 
titles of all the dignitaries concerned, and it is evident that 
Cornelius was not regarded as a bishop emeritus. On the 
other hand, Dr. Flood bases his view on an entry given in 
Father Costello's De Annatis Hiberniae :— 


21 Feb., 13897. John Mac Ineninan (recte, MacMen- 
man). Cornelius, Bishop of Raphoe, being desirous 
. of resigning his see, sent for that purpose to Rome 

the above-named John. .... He made the said resigna- 
tion into the hands of Francis, Cardinal of S. Susanna. 


The see being then vacant, the Pope, after due 
deliberation . . provided the said John to the same by 
the Bull, Pastoralis Officii, dated Rome, etc., nono Kal. 
Martii, an. 8. 
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If the initial date, Feb. 21st, 1397, is in the original docu- 
ment, Canon Maguire’s view is made certain beyond any 
doubt, for, in the old style, the year 1397 did not end until 
March 24th, 1398. But if, as is possible, the initial date is 
merely Father Costello’s own computation, then we must 
look to the date in the body of the entry :—Nono Kal. 
Martii, an. 8. Boniface IX. was elected on Nov. 2nd, 
1389, and was consecrated on Nov. 10th of the same year, 
so that the eighth year of his pontificate ended in Nov., 
1397. This would favour Dr. Flood, but it frequently hap- 
pened that the notaries, for their own convenience, extended 
the Pontifical year to the following March 24th—which 
was evidently the case in this entry. But, whatever may be 
the explanation, it is clear from the entries in Colton’s 
Visitation that Conor O’ Donnell was still Bishop of Raphoe 
at the end of October, 1397. 


JOHN MacMENAMIN O’DONNELL (1398-1413). 
The following records of this episcopate have escaped Canon 
Maguire’s attention :-— 


1406—The Primate ordered the Bishop of Raphoe to 
refrain from molesting the Archdeacon of Raphoe in the 
possession of certain churches and prebends which he had 
held for a long period. 

1409—January 6. Citation to attend a meeting of the 
Provincial bishops at St. Peter’s, Drogheda, for the pur- 
pose of electing proctors to the Council of Pisa. 

1410—May 9th. Primate orders the Bishop of Raphoe 
to excommunicate certain heretics. 

1410—August. Primate writes to Bishop of Raphoe 
complaining that Turlogh O’Donnell detains lands and 
tithes belonging to the Church of Derry. Threat of excom- 
munication. 

1411—Oct. 12. Citation of John, Bishop of Raphoe, to 
Provincial Co. 

1411—Nov. 28. John, Bishop of Raphoe, ordered to 
appear in Armagh Cathedral on Dec. 14 to explain his 
absence from Provincial Council. 


These entries prove conclusively that the Canon was mis- 
taken in fixing 1409 as the end of John’s episcopate. The 
statement that there was an interregnum in 1409 is ground- 
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less, and Dr. Flood has demolished the claims of Anthony 
and John Mubire, who were not Bishops of Raphoe. 


JOHN MacCORMAC MacMENAMIN (1415-19). The 
entry relating to the profession of obedience to the Primate 
made by this prelate is found in Fleming’s and not in Swete- 
man’s Register. The difference in dates noted by Dr. Flood 
is due to the fact, already noted, that, in the old style of 
reckoning, the year did not end until March 24th. The 
following notices of this bishop were omitted in the previous 
accounts :— 

1419—-June 9th. Papal mandate to the Bishop of 
Raphoe to confer on Maurice MacMenamin O’ Donnell the 
rectory of Fathynmura. 

1420—Dec. 5th. Papal provision in which reference is 
made to the fact that John had conferred the rectory of 
Inver on Cornelius Magongayl. 


LAURENCE O’GALLAGHER I, also called Laughlin, 
and Florentius (1420-38). The confirmation of this pre- 
late’s election is found in Father Costello’s Annates (Feb. 
27, 1420), and also in a Papal letter to the Archbishop of 
Armagh. Dr. Flood lost one of his favourite opportunities 
of pointing out that it was really given in 1421 (new style). 
Laurence’s career is given three lines by Dr. Maguire and 
four by Dr. Flood. I append, in chronological order, some 
of the records still extant :— 

1420 (1421, new style)—Papal confirmation of Laurence’s 
election. 

1427--July 28. Citation of Laurence to Provincial 
Council. 

1427—Oct. 13. Laurence, Bishop of Raphoe, personally 
prevented by the war from attending Provincial Council, 
appears by his procurator. 

1428—Sept. 27. Tuitorial letter from the Primate to 
the Bishop of Raphoe in favour of the Dean of Derry, who 
alleged that he had been unjustly deprived of his benefice. 
(Similar letters were sent to the Bishop of Derry, to Mago- 
nius, Canon of Raphoe, and to the Comharb of St. Kany- 
cius, in the diocese of Derry. It was alleged that Cathal 
MacGillaBrody, a cleric of Raphoe, had been intruded 
into the benefice.) 
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431—Aug. 14. Commission to the Archdeacon of Derry, 
Raphoe, to 


Official of Raphoe, and the Archdeacon of 
tation of Raphoe. 
32—Oct. 4. Laurence, Bishop of Raphoe, notified of 
ite’s visitatiol 
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Jompnaill, captain of his nation. On November 8th 
me year there is another letter to the sub-custos for- 
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wrding a complaint made by the Bishop of Derry against 
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the Dean of Raphoe and other clerics. Evidently the 
Papal Bull appointing Laurence O’Gallagher did not reach 
Ireland until late in the year. An undated letter, tempore 
custodiae Rathpotensis, which seems, from its position in 
the Regisier, to have been written in 1441, warns O’ Donnell 
not to interfere with the Church of Raphoe, and threatens 
excommunication, etc., in case of his disobedience. Thus 
vanishes in smoke Canon Maguire’s brilliant but imagi- 
native chapter on the ‘‘ Primate’s rights in Raphoe.’’ 


LAURENCE O’GALLAGHER II. (1443-1477). In 
order that some light may be thrown on the obscurity in 
which this bishop’s term of rule has been involved, I will 
set down, in chronological order, the recorded events of 
his episcopate. 

1442—June 18th. Provision of Laurence O’Gallagher, 
in minor orders only, to the see of Raphoe. Dispensation 
ex defectu natalium. 

1443—Brief authorising his consecration by three 
bishops. (This seems to imply that he had been promoted 
to Holy Orders.) 

1449—Aug. 7th. Letter from the Primate to Laurence, 
Bishop of Raphoe, concerning an appeal by Odo McKath- 
mayll against the Bishop of Derry. 

1450—Jan. 2nd. Papal mandate to deprive Malachy 
O’Gallagher of his benefice if he has persisted in non-resi- 
dence after his admonition by Laurence. 

1455—Nov. 10. Primate’s letter to Laurence, Bishop of 
Raphoe, concerning the vacancy in the diocese of Derry. 

1459 /60—Undated letter from Primate to Laurence, 





Bishop of Raphoe, ec Niug ile priory of Lough Derg. 
1460—Jan. 14th. Sentence ~* excommunication against 
Laurence, Bishop of Raphoe, for iailure to attend the Pro- 
vincial Council. (There ive five letters dealing with this 
matter. The sentence was withdrawn soon after.) 
1461—Feb. 3. Sentence against Laurence, Bishop of 


Raphoe, of siuspensio a re sptione fructuum, to last till 
next Provincial Co., for contumacy towards the nvev'sus 
one. 

1462—Pana! P»!l commanding Laurence, Bishop of 
Raphoe, te investisate tue case of Donatus O’Brideen. 
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1462—March 16. Laurence, Bishop of Raphoe, attends 
Provincial Co. 

1462—March 26. Citation of Laurence, Bishop of 
Raphoe, to Synod in Armagh. 

1469—Jan. 31. Letter of Primate to Laurence, Bishop 
of Raphoe, concerning an appeal case. 

1469—Charges of incontinence, etc., against Laurence, 
Bishop of Raphoe. Absolution and dispensation by Primate 
Octavian. 

1470—The son of Bishop O’Gallagher slain at battle of 
Belathaconaill. 

1470/71—Papal Bull concerning an appointment to a 
benefice made by Laurence, Bishop of Raphoe, in some 
previous year. 

1473—April. Laurence, Bishop of Raphoe, residing in 
curia Romana, joined in a commission with another bishop 
to decide a question regarding the property of a priory of 
St. Benedict. 

1479—Nov. 2nd. John de Rogerii provided to the see of 
Raphoe, vacant by the death, extra curiam Romanam, of 
Ludovicus, the last bishop. 

Canon Maguire states that O’Gallagher ruled but a few 
years, that he was deposed and replaced by Donatus O’Gal- 
lagher, who died in 1450, and by John Gilbride, who ruled 
between 1450 and 1484. Few of the above entries have been 
noted by either Canon Maguire or Dr. Flood, but they are 
amply sufficient to disprove all the Canon’s statements. It 
is true that the Annals record the death of Donnchadh 
O’Gallagher, coarb of Adamnan, in 1450, but during the 
Norman period a coarb was merely the beneficed holder, 
whether priest or bishop, of the church of the titular saint. 
Of the numerous entries that might be quoted in support of 
this statement, it is sufficient to refer to one already alluded 
to in this article at the year 1428—Maurice, comharb of 
St. Kanycius, in the diocese of Derry. 


O’Gallagher’s career was evidently a very unpriestly one. 
Particulars of some of his crimes are cive: in the Donegal 
Inquisitions. At least seven of his sons and two of his 
grandsons met violent deaths between 1470 2-7 15°90. Tn 
1536 Hugh O’Donvell placed a party of ‘‘ the descendants 
of Bishop O’Gallagher’’ as wards of his southern frontier. 
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the controversie was ended, so that Connor was Bishop both 
before and after him.’’ (British Museum Catalogue.) 

1543—July 16th. The Bishop of Raphoe and the Bishop 
of Clogher to arbitrate all disputes between O’ Donnell and 
Maguire. 

1543—Nov. 26th. Cornelius, Bishop of Raphoe, assisted 
at consecration of Primate Dowdall. 

1547—Provision of Art O’Gallagher to the see of Raphoe. 

[t would be waste of time to try to offer an explanation of 
all these facts with the data at our disposal. The most 
plausible theory might be far from the true one. It is certain 
that neither Dr. Flood nor Canon Maguire has fullv ex- 
plained the supersession of Cornelius. It is ridiculous to 
assert that he was deposed because he became a schismatical 
supporter of Henry VIII. It was only in November, 1533, 
that the English Parliament declared Henry to be head of 
the English Church, yet we are asked to believe that, im 
May, 1534, the Roman Curia, while condoning, for the 
time being, the servile vacillations of prominent Lrimates, 
Archbishops and Bishops of England and Ireland, made a 
summary example of the prelate of remote Raphoe. It is 
evident that the trouble went back years before Henry 
thought of breaking with Rome. We hear the rumblings 
in 1528 and 1530. Then we have the Primate’s Commission 
to Quentin in 1530, and the latter’s administration of the 
diocese from 1530 to 1533. It is more than probable that 
Quentin's enforced departure was taken advantage of by 
Edmund O’Gallagher’s friends to have a new bishop 
appointed. It is evident that O’Gallagher was never 
recognised by Primate Cromer, who was, at that time, 
suffering for his own orthodoxy. In fact, O’Gallagher’s 
rame is never mentioned in Cromer’s Register. On the 
other hand, O’Cahan is similarly neglected by the Irish 
Annalists. The despised Catalogue seems to be the only 
:mpartial testimony on the subject. The exact dates of 
©’Cahan’s enlargment and subsequent release might clarify 
matters. 


QUENTIN O’HIGGINS (1530-33). Dr. Flood made a 
bad blunder in treating, with such dogmatic disdain, Canoa 
Maguire’s inclusion of this prelate. On the petition of 
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Henry VIil., Quentin was appointed to Clonmacnoise in 
1516 or 1517. On April 2nd, 1528, he was sued in the 
Primate’s Court for impeding the commissaries of the 
Bishop of Clogher. Four days later he was appointed sub- 
custos of Down and C onnor, tempore vacationis. In Feb- 
ruary, 1531 (new style), he was commissioned to visit 
Raphoe and Derry, and in the following December he was 
appointed Vicar-General of Raphoe. F ollowing this, there 
ic no difficulty in accepting Archdeacon Lynch’s testimony 
that he made a tour of inspection of the religious of the 
Franciscan Friary of Killybegs, and that, in 1533, owing 
to the threats of Hugh Dubh, he left the diocese. On June 
16th, 1539, there is a record of the provision of Richard 
©’ Hogan to the see of Clonmacnoise, vacant by the death 
of Quintin Jegyn. 


Having said so much by way of criticism of some of Dr. 
Maguire’s conclusions, it may not be out of place to add a 
few words of well-merited praise. Only a labourer in the 
same field can realise the amount of patience, self-sacrifice 
and drudgery that must have gone to the compilation and 
writing of these two volumes, and the magnitude of the 
work accomplished by a busy priest in remote Donegal, 
far removed from the neighbourhood of libraries and col- 
lections, is a standing reproach against the uselessness of 
the lives of many of our leisured scholars, who enjoy facili- 
ties to which Canon Maguire is a stranger. The work 
undoubtedly has its defects, but they are defects always 
incidental to the cultivation of virgin soil, and Raphoe is 
one of the few dioceses in Ireland that can be congratulated 
on having found a competent historian. The criticisms 
that have been offered in this article are those of a mere 
hurler on the ditch, and all honour must go to the coura- 
geous pioneer who blazed the trail. I notice that Canon 
Maguire's touch is much surer when he is dealing with the 
profane history of Tirconaill, and the subsequent volumes 
will be eagerly awaited not only by Donegal men, but by 
all who take an interest in Irish historical studies. 


LAURENCE P. MurRRAY. 





Charismatic Ministry im the Primitive 
Church. 


view of the situation. ‘ them the charismata, or extra 
ordinary gifts, are not merely the providential 
of a constitutional hierarch rine under difficulties, 
but the very foundation and origin of the Christian ministry 
itself. According to this view the hierarchy, which Catho- 
lics regard as of’divine institution. was originally nothing 
more than a sort of paris ~ council, elected by the people 
to look after such matters as the ‘e of the church, the 
support of widow: and orphans, ea comeniilension with 


other churches. A Christian ministry in the Catholic sense 


did not exist at all: its place was supplied—in so far as the 
free religious life of Christianity needed a s upply—by the 
action of the Holy Gh st, who imposed one or more of the 
assembled faithful to speak or to pray for the edification of 
the whole cx pasado In the course of time, however, 
the elected officials cradually usurped the functions of 
ministry, and so ‘‘ the Church developed . . . . an exclusive 
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individual Christian to contribute something to the 
common good, as the members of the human body contri- 
bute to the well-being of the whole. It is in this technical 
sense, I think, that we must understand the word, when- 
ever there is question of the Christian ministry. This point 
will become clearer as we proceed. 

1 Carnents D7 of Barlu Christianity. 
T. 11. V. 15, 16, VI. 23, XT. 29. XIT. 6. T. Cor. T 


sn A 
. It. Cor. I. 11. FT. Tim. IV. 14. If. Tim. I. 6. I. Pet 
TV. 11. where however the word does not occur 
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The charismata mentioned by 8. Paul may be divided 
roughly into four groups—gifts touching the word of God, 
gifts of government, gifts of miracles such as healing, gifts 
of social service and works of mercy. Of these, the charis- 
mata of the word are the most important in the eyes of the 
apostle, and always hold the place of honour in his cata- 
logues of gifts. It is by studying the passages that deal 
with the teaching and preaching of the word, therefore, 
that we can best hope to reconstruct the theology of S. Paul 
on the question of magisterial jurisdiction in particular, 
and of ecclesiastical authority in general. 

Many Protestant scholars appear to take it for granted 
that S. Paul knows of no charismata of the word, except 
such as are based on the immediate inspiral ion of the Holy 
Ghost. Now, no one insists more strongly than 8. Paul 
himself on the necessity of a constitutional mission for all 
who would preach the word of God with authoritv. ‘‘How 
shall they hear without a preacher? And how shall they 
preach unless they be sent?’’ The Christian preacher is 
an ambassador of Christ, exhorting for Christ, and en- 
trusted*® with the word of reconciliation. The illustration 

which is S. Paul’s—reminds us of the words of the 
Gospel: “‘ As the Father hath sent me, so also I send you.” 
This idea of a magisterial charism, handed down by tradi- 
tion from Christ through the apostles, explains much that 
would otherwise be inexplicable in the New Testament. 

On the return portion of their first apostolic journey, 
Paul and Barnabas ‘‘confirmed the souls of the disciples, 
and exhorted them to continue in the faith . . . . and when 
they had ordained elders (presbyters, presbuterous) for 
them in every church and had prayed with fasting, they 
commend them to the Lord.‘’’ Soon afterwards we find 
S. Paul addressing the elders of Ephesus. When. the 
apostle sends Titus to open up new mission fields, or 
Timothy to cultivate those already reclaimed, he reminds 
each of them® that one of his chief duties will be the ordina- 


311. Cor. V. 19—20. Notice that there is question of the ‘ mbassadors of 
Christ.’’ not *‘ ambassadors of the Holy Ghost,’ as the Protestant theory 
just skets hed would require. 

ts XIV. 22. 


5 Acts XX. 17. 
I. Tim. IT. and V. Titus FT. 5. 
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tion of worthy elders in every community. The church 
of Jerusalem had its body of elders from the time of the 
dispersion of the apostles. 5S. Peter guarantees a similar 
organisation’ in the Christian communities of Pontus, 
Galatia, Asia, Cappadocia and Bithynia. The Epistle of 
3. James* takes it for granted that there is no church 
without its elders. In view of the cumulative evidence from 
the New Testament—to say nothing of the testimony of 
the Apostolic Fathers—I think it is “only the hypercritical 
who would venture to deny the existence of elders at 
Corinth,*® on the ground that they are not specifically men- 
tioned in S. Paul’s epitsles to the Corinthians.’ The elders, 
or as they are sometimes called ‘‘overseers’’ (bishops, 
episkopoi) were a universal institution when 8. Paul’s 
missionary activity was still at its height. 

These elders taught and ruled the community ; in other 
words, they enjoyed charismata of the word and of govern- 
ment. 

When a dispute arose at Antioch concerning a dogma 
of faith, the parties concerned agreed to refer the matter 
to the apostles and elders at Jerusalem." In due course 

“the hy ystles and elders assembled to discuss the matter,”’ 
and having arrived at a decision, wrote to the brethren 
as follows :—‘‘The apostles and elders to the brethren in 
Antioch, Syria and Cilicia ... . it has seemed good to 
the Holy Ghost and to us to lay no further burden on you 
than these necessary things—that you abstain from things 
offered to idols, etc.’’ No council could have made clearer 
its claim to magisterial and legislative-disciplinary autho- 
rity than by introducing such decrees with the formula 
‘it has seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us to lay no 
further burden on you than these necessary things.’ Yet 
the council was not a council of apostles, but a composite 


77. Pet. 1. 1 

& Jam ‘Ss Vv. 4 

§Thovreh S. Paul employs the more ceneral term ‘‘ ministry ’’ instead of the 
tecnanical term “cliers ’’? in IT. Cor. XVI. 15, I have no doubt he refers in 
that passage to the elders. Cfr. Clement’s epistle chap. 42. A more 


obvious answer, perhaps, to the objection brought from $8. Paul’s silence is 
that he includes under the term ‘“‘ teachers’’ the pastors of the Corinthian 
eharch Cfr. ‘‘ pastors and teac ‘hers’ m Eph. TV. 11, where inclusion 
under the same Tous de shows that the same persons are hoth pastors 
end teachers. ; 

@ Acts XV. 
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How did the elders get their jurisdiction as teachers and 
rulers of the community? Or, to put the question in 
another form, how did they get their charismata of the 
word and of government ? Their authority comes in the 
last resort from God—‘‘ Attend to yourselves and to the whole 
flock, in which the Holy Ghost has placed you overseers 
to rule the church of the Lord.’’ Yet when S. Paul sends 
Timothy as his legate to the very church, whose elders are 
here addressed, he gives him clear instructions as to the 
kind of men he is to admit to the ranks of the elders, and 
rounds off these instructions by warning him against im- 
posing hands hastily on any man. Though the elders get 
their jurisdiction from God, they get it, not by any miracu- 
lous intervention of the Holy Ghost, but by the constitu- 
tional devolution of ecclesiastical authority. Otherwise 
the instructions given to Timothy (and to Titus) would be 
futile. The method of appointment to ecclesiastical office 
illustrates better, perhaps, than anything else the views 
of the apostles as to the basis and origin of all ministerial 
authority in the Church. 

The first appointment of local ministers—according to 
the common opinion there was question of deaconship— 
took place at Jerusalem, only a short time after the Ascen- 
sion.” §. Peter exhorts the community to elect the can- 
didates : “‘seek out seven men of good repute, full of the 
Holy Ghost and of wisdom, whom we may set over this 
work.’” The multitude, we are told, elected the seven, 
and ‘‘set them before the apostles ; and they having prayed 
laid their hands upon them.’’ The community presents 
the candidates for office; the apostles make the appoint- 
ment. It is the apostles, therefore, that give them what- 
ever authority is required for their work; and the ritual 
action of imposing hands with a suitable form of words 
is evidently the symbol of the transmission of that autho- 
rity. 

Some time later Paul and Barnabas were elected for a 
greater work, not by the votes of the multitude, but by 
the voice of the Holy Spirit Himself: yet something was 
si’ wantine ° > their equipment as missioners of the 
Gospel. That something is again supplied by the same 
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ceremony: ‘“‘And as they were ministering to the Lord 
and fasting, the Holy Ghost said to them" : Separate me 
Paul and Barnabas for the work whereunto I have taken 
them. Then they, fasting and pray ing and imposing their 
hands upon them sent them away.’ These apostles in 
turn use the same ceremony to constitute elders in all the 
churches which they founded during their first apostolic 
journey.” In each of his epistles to Timothy, S. Paul 
reminds his disciple of the charism (charisma not charis) 
that he has received by the imposition of hands: and when 
Timothy in turn is warned against imposing hands hastily 
on any man, it is clear from the context’ that there is 
question of the ordination of elders or overseers. So far as 
we can trace the appointment to ecclesiastical office in the 
New Testament, we find everywhere evidence of the same 
theory. All authority comes from Christ through the 
apostles; and the symbol and instrument of its transmis- 
sion is imposition of hands with certain prayers.” Those 
who already hold office are alone capable of initiating 
others .into the ranks of the hierarchy. We find this reser- 
vation a fact in the New Testament ; we find it a dogma in 
the early patristic literature. 

Having now briefly traced the status of what we may 
call the ordinary constitutional charismata of teaching and 
of government, we are in a better position to estimate cor- 
rectly the influence of the extraordinary gifts on the life of 
the early Church. We hope to deal with this side of the 
question in our next issue. 


W. Moran. 


16 Acts XIMI. —3. For a fuller discussion of the meaning of the ordina- 
tion rite in the passage, see the present writer’s The Governmeut of the 
Chirch in the First Century (Dublin: Gill), p. 140—142 and 269. 


_ WActs XIV. 22. Even if the word — _. does not by_ itself 
imply imposition of hands, the passage is so reminiscent of Acts XIII. 3, 
that we are quite justified in inferTing that Paul and Barnabas here em- 


ployed the same ceremony by which they had been themselves ordained @ 
short time previously. 

18T, Tim. V. 22. 

19 Tn theology we distinguish betweea orders and jurisdiction; and _ in 
practice the Church has come to give each separately, to a certain extent 
at least. In the early Church, orders and jurisdiction appear to have been 
conferred simultaneously on those promoted to the office of elders or over- 
seers. The imposition of hands was the instrument in the case of or lers, 
and the symbol (if not the instrument) of transmission in the case of juris- 
diction. For the purpose of our present inquiry it is the fact, not the 
method, of transmission that is vital. 
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fermally in the community as a whole. The community 
afterwards transfer their authority to rulers. The Popes, 
en the other hand, seem to deny that rulers get their 
authority by any such transfer. Pope Leo’s words are: 
‘ Those who rule the State may in certain cases be chosen 
by the will and judgment of the people but that choice 
marks out the person who shall govern, it does not confer 
on him power to govern.”’ 

Are these two positions reconcilable? Taken at their 
face value, they are not. Fr. Masterson believes that 
they are. The burden of proof, therefore, lies upon him, 
and he undertakes it in his October article. He makes two 
points :— 

a) In the paragraph preceding, Pope Leo is speak- 
ing of Rousseau, therefore he is speaking of Rousseau 
also in the paragraph under consideration. 

Reply: Considering that the Encyclical deals with 
civil power in general and not with Rousseau alone, 
there seems to be no sufficient ground for such an 
assertion. Moreover, the paragraphs are connected 
by a particle of contrast—Interest autem attendere, 
&c. The condemnation of Rousseau winds up with 
the words ‘‘ab his vero dissentiunt Catholici 
homines,’’ etc., and a new consideration is then 
adduced in a new paragraph. Lest it might b< 
thought that the Church precludes the people from 
any say in the choice of a ruler, the Pope proceeds t 
explain how far popular choice may operate in th: 
election of rulers. The paragraph, therefore, ha: 
nothing to do with Rousseau. It explains a new poin‘ 
altogether. 

b) But whatever may have been the Pope’s intentior 
his words have yet to be explained. Suarez says: 

Potestas regia necessario est ab homine immediat 
conferente et non tantum personam designante 

Pope Leo says: 

‘“ Quo sane delectu designatur princeps non com 
feruntur jura principatus.”’ 

We now come to Fr. Masterson’s second answer :— 

‘* There is designation which is designation and nothisy 
more. Such is the designation of a new Pope by the 
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Cardinals. The Cardinals merely place a condition. The 
pontifical jurisdiction, power, authority is conferred imme- 
diately by God, not mediately through the consent of the 
Cardinals. That is, the consent of the Cardinals is not 
the cause of the new Pope’s power: The second kind of 
designation does not merely place a condition. It is the 
real proximate cause of the authority conferred. Not of 
the authority considered in itself which comes immediately 
from God; but of the authority considered as existing in 
this particular person.’’ (P. 326). 

Reply: Here I am entitled to ask, does Fr. Masterson 
agree with Cardinal Billot’s theory! His words at the 
heginning of his eighth section seem to indicate that he 
does. Were it so, I should be well content with the result 
of this controversy, for more than half my original con- 
tention against Prof. Rahilly would have been conceded. 
Fr. Masterson does not defend the outrageous assertion 
that a people may at any time validly depose its rulers. 
Mf, in addition, he admits with Cardinal Billot that 
authority does not formally reside in the first instance with 
the people, my case is won on two of the most essential 
points. If he does not admit it, then his distinction be- 
tween the two meanings of ‘ designation ’"—a distinction 
which is useful to those who hold Billot’s view—is 
totally irrelevant and nugatory... We must always re- 
member that according to Suarez power is formally pos- 
sessed by the community as a whole, and is transferred by 
them to the ruler; according to Billot, power never resides 
with the people as such, and therefore is never transferred 
by them to anyone. Consequently, the words ‘ designatur 
princeps non conferuntur iura’ do not touch Billot. They 
demolish Suarez. 


The argument is stronger than one might supppose. 
Turning to Suarez (Def. III. c. 2. n. 16, 17), we find that 
he distinguishes two ways in which power may be given :— 


a) As the Cardinals give it when they elect a Pope— 
Solum designando vel constituendo personam. 


1Fr. Masterson says that Suarez has this distinction (Def. ITT. c. 2 n. 16). 
That is not so. Suarez knows only one meaning of ‘ designatio,’ as I make 
clear later. 
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b) As the community gives it to a civil ruler—donatione, 
contractu, translatione, conferendo. In this case— 
non-sufficit designatio, Potestas regia est ab homine 
immediate conferente. 


Now note the Pope’s words :—designatur princeps non 
conferuntur jura principatus. Non mandatur imperium sed 
stafuitur a quo sit gerendum; Is it extraordinary that the 
Pope uses almost the identical words of Suarez but only 
to contradict them. 

Fr. Masterson accuses me of mutilating Billot. True, 
I quoted him only with respect to the main point at issue, 
but one does not mutilate a statue by restricting one’s gaze 
to the face. In Fr. Masterson’s own exposition of Billot’s 
teaching there are one or two points to which I wish to 
call attention. In reality the Cardinal is far nearer to 
the ‘ Neoscholastic ’ position than my opponent cares to 
admit. He says that the function of the community is, 
not to transfer power, but to determine the constitution. 
Further, in speaking of the community he takes care to 
point out that he refers not so much to the major pars 
as to the sanior pars. Above all, he excludes anything 
like universal suffrage which he designates as somewhat 
absurd. Have we not now travelled a long way from the 
Surezian idea of an original democracy existing jure 
naturae ? 

Again, Fr. Masterson says (p. 322) :—‘‘ According to 
Billot the people always hold the indefeasible right to 
change their form of government, and to dismiss their 
ruler, whenever the supreme interests of the people demand 
such a change or such a dismissal.’’ This statement as it 
stands is little short of a libel on the Cardinal, though I 
am sure it is made in all good faith. The Cardinal says 
that the community have the right to establish a new con- 
stitution, whenever the public good requires it. But when 
does the public good require it? He replies: 

** I say that the answer is not far to seek, nor is 
there any need to take refuge in metaphysical cases. 
Undoubtedly the public necessity spoken of arises 
whenever owing to any cause the former government 

has been destroyed and a new constitution, whose re- 
moval is impossible or involves the detriment of peace, 
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has been de facto introduced. And note that I say— 
whenever the government has been destroyed from any 
cause—so that I do not even exclude the case where 
the government has been driven out and destroyed by 
the enormous crime of faction and rebellion.”’ (De 
Ecclesia, p. 150). 


III. StatreMENT: THE THEORY OF SUAREZ IS NOT 
CoNDEMNED. 

When writing for a theological review it is customary 
to use words in the technical sense which they bear in 
theology. The word ‘ condemned ’ applied to any theory 
hears the meaning which it has when we speak of a 
‘condemned ’ proposition. From the very beginning I 
mania avoided the use of this word when speaking of 
Suarez. In fact, in my very first article (p. 6) I defined 
my casita exactly and explicitly—‘‘ we do not see how 
it can henceforward be maintained with any degree of 
probability.” When Fr. Masterson in April ‘char; ced me 
with declaring that Suarez was condemned, I pointed out 
that I made no such declaration; yet in October he returns 
to the charge. If I did not use the very word, he contends, 
[ used equivalent words—‘‘ The word condemned was 
written in large capitals on every page.’’ I cannot accept 
such an excuse. In controversy one puts in quotation 
marks words which actually appear in print, not those 
which loom up before an excited imagination. Every 
theologian knows that ‘condemned ’ has a special mean- 
ing, nor do we enter into controversy with those who 
maintain a condemned doctrine; we simply call them 
heretics. 


CoNCLUSION. 


In connection with my quotation from Dr. Healy, I said 
in my article for the July number :—‘‘ Anyone who has 
even a passing acquaintance with Gury knows that 
probability and improbability have reference only to 
(ree questions.’” To Fr. Masterson this sentence 
is eryptic, obscure, even dishonest. He wrestles with 
it, but finding it insuperable, he casts it from him 

1 turns in fury upon me. WhenI read his 
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denunciation I am reminded of a remark in Johnson’s 
Preface to Shakespeare: ‘‘ Perhaps the lightness of the 
matter may conduce to the vehemence of the agency. 
When the truth to be investigated is so near to inexistence 
as to escape attention, its bulk is to be enlarged by rage 
and exclamation.’ The offending sentence when reduced 
tc syllogistic form means simply this: ‘‘ Only free opinions 
are spoken of as probable or improbable, but the opinion of 
Suarez is here spoken of as improbable. Therefore it is 
free.’ Surely my oponent can understand a simple 
enthymeme. 


Fr. Masterson says many daring and outrageous things, 
but in the last sentence of his October article he simply 
surpasses himself. ‘ Whenever,’ he says, ‘I may write 
and in whatever medium I may publish it will be done in 
a serenity of atmosphere which controversy with Dr. 
Fitzpatrick would not be likely to offer.’ If the quiet 
phrases of my pedestrian diction have been sufficient to 
disturb the serene atmosphere in which Fr. Masterson 
perpetually dwells and to call forth from him so many 
winged words and scornful epithets, what Homer could 
worthily have described his wrath had I been gifted with 
power to wield the injurious iambics. 

Now I must leave Fr. Masterson to pursue his medita- 
tions in serenity. Should he undertake, in his calm retreat, 
a complete defence of Suarez, he may rest assured that he 
will have at least one most interested and attentive reader. 


JOHN FITZPATRICK. 








Che Episcopal Succession of Dromore 
from 1227 to 1576. 


StupEents of Irish ecclesiastical history still await an 
adequate work dealing with the See of Dromore, and it 
is a matter for regret that there is no volume available, 
for the story of the bishopric of St. Colman, save what is 
given by Protestant writers, the tangled web of the episcopal 
succession from the foundation of the See to the year 1609 
has not hitherto been unravelled, and it will, no doubt, 
prove a fitting thesis for some future diocesan of Dromore, 
but, meantime, I venture to offer the present contribution 
covering the years 1227 to 1576 as a help in that direction. 

To obviate a pile of footnotes it may be well to state that 
most of the data is based on the Calendar of Documents 
(Ireland), 1171—1307, the Calendar of Papal Letters (Vols. 
{.—XII.), Father Costello’s De Annatis Hiberniae (Vol. [.), 
the Calendar of State Papers (Ireland), 1509—1603, (Vols. 
T.—XI.), and the Registers of Archbishops Sweetman and 
Fleming (ed. by Lawlor in R.I.A. Series). 

Beginning with the year 1227 we find Gerald, a Cister- 
cian monk of Mellifont, a Bishop of Dromore. His 
temporalities were restored by Henry III. on April 24, 
1227, and, in September, 1232, he was granted English 
protection (Patent Rolls). The successor of Gerald was 
Andrew, Archdeacon of Dromore, whose election was 
confirmed in October, 1245. This Andrew received an 
important Papal commission on November 12, 1261, in 
conjunction with the Dominican Prior of Drogheda. He 
died in 1270. 

A certain Tighernach was confirmed by the Archbishop 
of Armagh as Bishop of Dromore, and ruled from 1270 
to 1290. The King disputed the Primate’s right to take 
over the temporalities during the vacancy of the See, and 
litigation went on, ending, as might be expected, in favour 
of the King. 

Gervaise was Bishop from 1290 to 1299, after whom 
came another Tighernach, whose rule (1299—1308) was 
brief and uneventful. 

In 1309 Florence MacDougan was elected Bishop, and 
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not long afterwards he and his Chapter were fined 40 
marks, probably for not having sought the royal assent to 
the election. His death is chronicled in 1325. 

A vacuum occurs here until the year 1363, when we find 
a certain Milar as Bishop, to whom succeeded Christopher 
in 1367. In the Register of Archbishop Sweetman there 
is a document, dated August 28, 1369, in which the Pri- 
mate requests this Christopher to carry out a decree 
regarding absentee holders of ecclesiastical benefices. 
Nothing further is known of him save that he died in the 
year 1370. 

A certain Cornelius appears as Bishop of Dromore 
hetween the years 1370 and 1381, whose successor was John 
O’Laun dubh (O’Landy). On the supposed death of the 
latter bishop, the Pope appointed John Volcan to Dromore 
in 1395, but O’Landy lived till 1398. and Volcan was 
translated to Ossory.’ 

In 1398 Thomas Orwell, O.F.M., Bishop of Killala, was 
translated to Dromore, but it is doubtful if he ever entered 
on possession. Previously he had been acting (since 1395) 
as suffragan to the Bishop of Norwich. 

Roger Appleby, Prior of Nuneaton, who had been Bishop 
of Ossory since 1401, was translated to Dromore by the 
Pope on October 26, 1402. Canon Carrigan, in his ad- 
mirable ‘‘ History and Antiquities of the Diocese of Ossory’’ 
(1905), was of opinion that Bishop Appleby ‘* died, or 
resigned, or was translated elsewhere during the course of 
the same year, 1403,’’ but the learned Canon was unaware 
that the see to which the Bishop of Ossory was translated 
was that of Dromore. Appleby had been restored the tem- 
poralities of the See of Ossory on April 6, 1401, and he then 
went to Rome. Moreover, the date of his translation to 
Dromore was prior to the year 1403, because in the Calendar 
of Papal Letters the date is given as 7 Id. Oct. Yet it is 
doubtful if Appleby ever went to Dromore, and there is no 
account of him after 1403. 

A certain Ralph appears as Bishop of Dromore in the 
vears 1403-6, but, in 1407, he was translated to Cloyne, 
and was replaced by Richard Massing, O.P. Regarding 
Bishop Messing the only information forthcoming from the 


i John Volcan died as Bishop of Ossory in 1405. 
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Register of Archbishop Fleming is that he took the oath of 
fealty to the Primate on November 11, 1408, and soon after 
left [reland, “‘probably to act as suffragan in England, 
as has been suggested. Fortunately, the Cal. Pap. Letters 
supplies us with the reason of his leaving Dromore, as we 
fnd that the Pope translated him to the See of Sodor in 
May, 1410. Brady, in his Episcopal Succession (Rome, 187), 
icorrectly gives this Bishop’s name as “ Payle,’’ and 
quotes an entry from the Obligazioni that, on Dec. 30, 1407, 
he had promised to pay the fees for Dromore, a promise 
that he fulfilled on Dec. 31, 1408. Bishop Messing was 
apparently in Rome from 1409 to 1410, at which latter date 
he was translated to Sodor (May 30, 1410). 

On July 6, 1410, the Pope appointed John Curll, O.8.B., 
of St. Edmundsbury, as Bishop of Dromore. This English 
monk came to Dromore, took the oath of fealty to the Pri- 
mate on January 4, 1411, and returned to England. Bishop 
Curll was appointed Rector of St. Mary’s, Somerset, Lon- 
don, and was suffragan in the diocese of Canterbury from 
1412 to 1433. However, from the Register of Archbishop 
Fleming we learn that a certain Irish Bishop called Mark 
was acting as “‘ Bishop in the diocese of Dromore ’’ from 
1409 to 1412, ‘‘ owing to the absence of the Bishop and the 
negligence of the Vicar-General.’’ Consequently the Pri- 
mate formally empowered the said Mark in October, 1410, 
to perform episcopal functions in the diocese.* 

In 1414 John O’Rooney, O.Cist., appears as Bishop, and 
in 1418 he was Abbot of Newry. On a false report of his 
death, the Pope, on March 17, 1419, appointed Nicholas 
Wartre, O.F.M-:, as Bishop, but the brief was afterwards 
annulled. Bishop O’Rooney died in 1422, and, on Novem- 
her 18 of the same year, Pope Martin V. appointed Maurice 
MacBreen as Abbot of Newry. 

Evidently Bishop Mark must have been definitely ap- 
pointed to rule Dromore, in 1422, for in the brief of provi- 
sion of his successor, the see, in 1429, is said to be vacant 
‘* by the death of Mark.’’ It may, therefore, be concluded 
that Mark ruled from 1422 to 1428. 

On January 31, 1429, Thomas Radcliff, an Austin Friar. 
was provided by the Pope to the See of Dromre. On com- 


® Apparently the surname of this Mark was MacBreen, amd im 148° |i4 
appears as Archpriest of Dromore. 
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ing to his diocese, however, he found it so impoverished 
that he petitioned to be allowed to hold another benefice ; 
and, accordingly, on the 4th of the Kalends of September, 
1437, the Pope granted him an indult to do so. 


Meantime Pope Eugenius IV. appointed David Chir- 
bury, a Carmelite Friar, to the see of Dromore on June 22, 
1431, the see being described as vacant by the death of 
William, extra Curiam. This David was consecrate d at 
Rome, but on reaching Ireland he found the see in such a 
lamentable state that he resigned in 1434, and was con- 
soled by the Archdeaconry of Breeknock in 1437—subse- 
quently (1451) exchanging this preferment for the rectory of 
Rosecrounther, diocese of St. David’s. From 1436 to 1452 
he acted as suffragan to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Chirbury having resigned Dromore in the late autumn oi 
the year 1434, the Pope appointed Thomas Scrope, alias 
Bradley, as his successor, and he was duly consecrated at 
Rome on December 21, 1434, in the Benedictine Convent 
Chapel of St. Ambrose. Apparently matters had not im 
proved in Dromore at this period, and Bishop Scrope re- 
signed in 1439. 

A long vacancy then ensued, and at length, in January, 
i450, Thomas Radcliff was provided to the see. From 
Brady we learn that on January 26, 1450, he paid the 
accustomed fees, and was consecrated in Rome on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1450. 

Bishop Radcliff resigned in 1455, and was succeeded by 
Donal O Hannat, w ho ob stained licence for consecration on 
April 17, 1456. Alas! this prelate did not find Dromore a 
bed of roses, and so, like his three predecessors, he, too, 
resigned, and was succeeded by a certain Nicholas, whose 
death occurred in 1457. 

On July 29, 1457, Pope Calixtus III. provided Richard 
Messing, a Carmelite Friar, to the see of Dromore, and he 
paid the accustomed fees on the following 18th of August 
(Obligazioni). On visiting his see, Bishop Messing found 
that its revenues were sadly reduced, and so, on April 29, 
1458, the Pope permitted him to retain, with his see, the 
perpetual vicarage of Colwich, and any one other bene- 
fice. He probably remained an absentee till his death, 
which occurred in 1463. 
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William Egremont, an Augustinian Friar, was appointed 
Bishop of Dromore on June 15, 1463, and he also was an 
absentee, for we find him as Suffragan of York from 1463 
to 1501. In 1465 he was Rector of Gosforth, and in 1471 
(March 21) he exchanged this benefice for the more desirable 
parish of Richmond. From 1489 to 1501 he was Rector 
of All Saints in the Pavement, at York, and died in 1502, 
being buried in York Minster. 

Meantime a certain Ivo was Bishop of Dromore between 
the years 1474—1482. Possibly he may be identified with 
Ivo Ruffi, who was subsequently translated to Glendalough 
in 1492 or 1493, but the Papal brief of his successor, George 
Bran, states that the see was vacant in 1483 ‘‘ by the death 
of Bishop Ivo of happy memory.’’ 

At length, on April 18, 1483, the Pope appointed George 
Bran, O.S.A., a Canon of All Saints, Dublin, as Bishop of 
Dromore, and he was duly consecrated at Rome on May 
4th following. Evidently Bishop Bran did not find Dro- 
more a congenial place, for in 1494 the Pope was petitioned 
to transfer him to Elphin. At the time the Pope did not 
comply with his request, but on April 15, 1499, he secured 
the desired translation. One of the few items of his rule 
is his application to the Provincial Synod of Armagh, in 
1495, to get the grant of an indulgence to build a hospital. 

On the translation of Bishop Bran the Pope appointed 
Gelasius Magennis, O.Cist., in 1499,* with permission to re- 
tain in commendam his Abbey of Newry. This Gelasius 
retired in 1504, and on June 12 of that year a certain 
John Baptist was appointed his successor. Again the tem- 
poralities proved altogether inadequate for the episcopal 
mensa, and so, on May 1, 1511, Pope Julius IT. provided 
Thady O’Reilly, O.F.M., to the see of Dromore, with the 
Abbey of Assaroe in commendam. Thady, in his petition for 
the Abbey—although he was a Franciscan—informed the 
Pope that ‘‘ the revenues of Dromore were so slender that 
for twenty years before his term no one could be found will- 
ing to preside over it as Bishop,’’ yet he, ‘‘ who had been 
urged by the temporal Lord of the district to accept the 
post,’’ was willing to take up the burthen if the Pope 
would kindly annex for his life to the mensa of Dromore 


3In 1512 we 
a benefice in Co 





find Gelosins Magennis, the ex-Bishop of Dromore, enjoying 
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the Cistercian Abbey of Assaroe (Ballyshannon), which 
was so long vacant that the right of appointing to it de- 
volved on the Holy See. 

Bishop O’Reilly ‘was not content with the Abbey of 
\ssaroe in commendam, for in 1519 he petitioned the Holy 
See for the Bishopric of Ross, Co. Cork,‘ in commendam, 
The Pope granted his request on December 23, 1519, and 
thus Dr. O’Reilly was Bishop of Dromore and of Ross from 
1519 till his death in 1526. 

After the death of Bishop O’Reilly there was a ten years 
vacancy, anti at length, on May 29, 1536, Constantine 
O’Coigly, O.P., was provided to the See of Dromore. 
This Dominican Friar paid the accustomed fees on Septem- 
ber 12 of same year, and ruled the see till his death in 
1539. 

On January 10, 1539, the Pope appointed Roger Mac- 
Hugh (Maccia or Mackay) to the see of Dromore, “‘vacant 
by the death of Quentin.”’ In the Bull of provision Roger, 
or Rory, is described as ‘‘ Perpetual Vicar of Killaie,”’ 
with the retention of his benefice, but apparently he de- 
clined the promotion, because in the bull of provision of his 
successor the see is said to be “‘vacant by the death of 
Quentin, the last bishop.”’ 

Arthur Magennis was provided by the Pope to the See 
of Dromore on April 16, 1540, in succession to Bishop 
O’Coigly. Some writers have not scrupled to state that 
Bishop Magennis ‘‘adhered to the Reformed doctrines,’’ 
but there is no proof whatever of such a gratuitous state- 
ment. True it is that on May 10, 1550, under King Ed- 
ward VI., the Bishop of Dromore surrendered his Bulls, 
and this surrender has been absurdly constructed as equi- 
valent to ‘‘ an act of apostacy.’’ However, it has been 
amply proved that this surrendering of Papal Bulls was a 
purely civil ceremony, “‘ which secured to the canonically- 
appointed bishop the peaceful possession of the temporali- 
ties of his see.’ (O’Laverty’s Down and Connor, Vol V., p. 
293.) 

Moreover, he is instanced by Cox (History of Ireland, 
Vol. 1, p. 289) as ‘‘ a Catholic bishop whose continuance 


4 The see of Ross had been held by two Franciscan Bishops in succession 
between 1494 and 1519. 
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ia his See was a proof that at this time the Reformation 
made small progress in Ireland.”’ 

From a letter written by Marshal Bagenal to Lord Do- 
puty Croft from Strangford on November 11, 1551, we 
learn that Bishop Magennis and Prior Magennis had beea 
gent with letters and large offers to Hugh Mac Neill oge. 
(Cal. S.P., p. 119.) Of course, under Queen Mary there 
was no question of Bishop Magennis’s orthodoxy, and he 
enjoyed without hindrance the temporalities of the See. It 
appears that under Elizabeth some difficulties arose owing 
to temporal transactions, and on January 22, 1568, Ter- 
‘ence Daugell, Dean of Armagh, wrote to the Lords Jus- 
tices that ‘‘ order was taken between Magennis { chieftain 
ot Iveagh ] and Arthur Magennis, Bishop of Dromore, whe 
were at variance.’’ Previously he had been imprisoned by 
Shaun O’Neill, as appears from a document written by 
Father David Wolfe, S.J., dated Lisbon, March 24, 1874: 
‘* Shane O’Neill kept in prison for six months in a most 
pitiable plight the Bishop of Dromore, an old man of great 
virtue, now dead.’’ (Calendar of State Papers, Rome, Vol 
I., p. 482.) 

All previous writers have given the date of Bishop Ma- 
gennis’s death as ‘‘Circa 1575,’ but from the above extract 
of a document by the distinguished Jesuit, who was Papal 
Agent, it is evident that the Bishop died early in 1574, or 
possibly at the close of the year 1573. 

At length, on January 23, 1576, the Pope provided 
Fatrick Macaghwell to the See of Dromore described as 
“‘vacant by the death of Arthur.’’ The further document 
of the episcopal succession does not come within the scope 
of the present paper, but it is of interest to add that, 
although in 1581 the Protestant Primate, Lancaster, peti- 
tioned for the revenues of the See of Dromore as a help to- 
wards founding a Free School, no Protestant bishop of the 
see was appointed till 1609. 

W. H. Grattan Froop. 

















Rotes. 


Among the many interesting suggestions made at 
An IrisH the recent Catholic Truth Conference in Dublin, the 
€atTHotic WEL- plea made by Mr. Sweeney for an Irish Catholic 
FARE Councit. Welfare Council appeared to be particularly 
opportune. We may not, perhaps, need an 
organisation of the magnitude of the American Council described by the 
lecturer; but that some kind of organisation of Irish Catholic forces is 
wanted can hardly be denied. We are using but a fraction of our 
strength for the advancement of Catholic ideals and Catholic interests 
m this country; and what little we are using is often largely wasted 
for want of collaboration and co-operation. There is no shortage of 
useful work, much of it urgent and long overdue—good left undone 
because there was no suitable body to do it, abuses and remedies to be 
watched and reraedied, sociai action to be undertaken, social problems 
of all kinds to be solved. Nor is there any lack of resources on which 
to draw. We have in Ireland a people who for practical loyalty to the 
faith are probably unequalled in any part of the world; and a 
considerable number, men and women, have the leisure and goodwill 
to give personal service, in almost any good cause in which their 
services may be required. Many of our newspapers and public 
institutions are Catholic in everything but name; indeed, the whole 
atmosphere of the country (outside the north-east corner) leaves little 
to be desired from a Catholic point of view. It is simply want of 
organisation that has prevented us from making fuller use of these 
forces in the past. We have been long enough apologising for our 
existence as Catholics. It is time we began to show by our action that 
we really believe that, in our religion, we have the best remedy for 
the many evils that afflict modern civilisation. If we are to do so 
effectively, we must bestir ourselves. Latent Catholic forces have to 
be developed, combined and directed, before anything worth while is 
aeeomplished. 
Our present free-and-easy methods are utterly 
inadequate and out-of-date. When some new abuse, 
Present Metuopssuch as the misdirected zeal of proselytisers or the 
DEFECTIVE. circulation of immoral literature, goes so far as to 
stir up public indignation, some private individual or 
greup of individuals may succeed in getting together some machinery 
to deal with the evil. It is only when an abuse becomes glaring that 
such a method is feasible; and after a short time the organisation 
usually falls through. The multitudinous evils, that pursue their course 
quietly, pass almost unnoticed; and such efforts as are made to deal 
with them are so indifferently supported, that no great results need be 
expected. At best our strength is wasted in spasmodic and isolated 
action: at worst it is not called into play at all. 
Even in regard to larger issues, such ag education, our methods 
are not very different. We have left the initiative too much in the 
hands of interests and officials, who were neither Irish nor Catholic. 
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When we were threatened with an education bill that we did not like, 
we had to start from scratch to organise a campaign against it. When 
the danger was averted, we allowed the public to lapse into indifference 
again. We have no suitable organisation to work out in detail a 
positive education programme, to keep the same up-to-date, and to 
hold the public interest in its regard. Positive suggestions may indeed 
be brought before such bodies as the Clerical Managers’ Association 
from time to time, and after a necessarily brief consideration be referred 
by them to a meeting of the bishops, to be held perhaps six months 
subsequently. As the bishops in turn will have many other questions 
to consider during the few hours at their disposal, a further postpone- 
ment may be necessary, if the suggestion requires close consideration. 
The education department of the American Catholic Welfare Council 
should prove if it does not entirely belie its promise, a much more 
efficient method of doing business. 

The question of education is mentioned here merely to illustrate 
our want of organisation. But education is only one of the many 
problems claiming attention. There is a vast field in which Catholic 
forces, if only properly organised, could be utilised for the good of 
faith and fatherland alike. The time is certainly opportune for a 
forward move. The shaping of the nation’s destiny is already largely 
in the hands of our own people; in all human probability it will be 
completely so in the near future. If we fail to realise the ideals of the 
Gospel in our social and national life the fault will be our own. We 
need not expect everything to come right, even in Ireland, without an 
effort on our own part: and the issues are so great and so far-reaching, 
that isolated individual efforts will not be enough. We need an 
organisation that will weld together all the Catholic forces of the 
country. 

W. M. 


TuoucH the Book of Daniel has not undergone the 

same process of dissection at the hand of critics as 

DANIEL AND e.g. Isaias, they have taken up a very definite 
MopERN CRITICS. position in regard to it; and, as we should expect, 
this position is very different from that of conserva- 

tive scholars. The latter, in harmony with tradition, regard the book 
as a real prophecy written by Daniel at the end of the Exile (about 
535 B.C.), containing partly a record of the prophet’s own experiences, 
partly a series of prophetic visions describing events in the future. 
Non-Catholics generally claim that the prophetic character is merely 
assumed; the main part of the book was written during the persecution 
of Antiochus the Great, about 165, while the deuterocanonical portions 
were written even later. When he describes the four great empires, 
therefore, the writer is not speaking of the future, but describing events 
which have already taken place, some in the remote, some in the recent 
past. If he uses the prophetic form he is merely following the model 
of the Jewish Apocalypses of the period, some of which have come 
down to us. With their usual lofty contempt for anything savouring 
of tradition, critics have now begun to take the late origin of Daniel 
for granted. In fact, one of them in a work intended fur the masses 
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goes so far as to say: ‘‘No Old Testament scholar of any repute now 
maintains that the book was written by Daniel’’ (Peake’s Commentary 
on the Bible, p. 522). It is not so long ago since a similar statement 
used to be made with equal confidence about the late origin of Luke 
and the Acts. There are very few who would be so rash nowadays, 
especially since Harnack has so convincingly vindicated the traditional 
view. 

In assigning a late date to Daniel critics place great stress on 
the argument from the character of the language in which the book 
is written. According to Driver, who may be taken as representative, 
‘‘the Persian words presuppose a period after the Persian empire 
had been well established: the Greek words demand, the Hebrew 
supports, and the Aramaic permits, a date after the conquest of 
Palestine by Alexander the Great.’’ (L.O.T. p. 508). In another 
passage (p. 509) he is inclined to regard the beginning of the reign of 
Antiochus Epiphanes as the probable date. 


THE validity of this argument from language has 

THE ARAMAIC been recently challenged in a suggestive article by 

Papyri. Mr. St. Clair Tisdall in the Expositor for November, 

1921. On the basis of a comparison between Daniel 

and the Aramaic Papyri, he concludes that so far from proving a late 

date for Daniel, the argument from language favours the 
traditional view. 

The Papyri in question were discovered at various times between 
the years 1898 and 1908 in the vicinity of Assouan. They reveal the 
existence of a considerable Jewish colony in that district, which 
probably owed its origin to Psammeticus II. about 600 B.C. They 
formed an independent community governed to some extent by their 
own laws and had a temple and cult modelled on that of Jerusalem. 
The documents are for the most part business documents and letters, 
but the important point for our present purpose is that practically every 
one of them is accurately dated. Some «f the business documents were 
discovered with the seals and the strings which bound them still 
intact, just as they left the hands of the original contracting parties. 
Besides, two of the documents are letters addressed to Bogoas, Persian 
governor of Jerusalem, and mention Johanan, the high priest of 
Jerusalem, so that besides the dates we have a valuable reference to 
contemporary personages known to us from the book of Esdras. The 
decuments are written in Aramaic and the dates cover the period from 
494 to 400 B.C., practically the whole of the fifth century. 


It would be difficult to find a more admirable and 

Tue LincurstTic accurate standard of comparison with the post-enilie 

ARGUMENT. literature found in the Bible. Here we have a body 

of documents of which the date is absolutely certain 

and which represents the character of the Aramaic spoken in Egypt 

during the fifth century B.C. It is only a question of painstaking 

analysis to decide whether the language of the Book of Daniel 
represents a later stage of development as critics like Driver claim. 

Mr. Tisdall first takes up the question of the use of foreign words. 

The Greek words which ‘‘demand’’ the late date are the names of 
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sasee musical instruments, CKitharis, Sumphonia, and Psalterica 
Driver admits that the first of these, being fairly common in Homer, 
may have been known in Palestine or Babylonia before the Macedonian 
period. But the Papyri which date from the fifth century have likewise 
three Greek words, so that the conclusicn of Driver is_ totally 
vawarranted. If Greek found its way into the common speech of a 
Jewish community in the V century B.C. in Egypt, why claim that 
the Greek words in Daniel demand a much later date? 


As regards Persian words, they, too, are to be found in the Papyrt. 
Daniel certainly may have lived for some years of the Persian regime 
(ihe third year of Cyrus (B.C. 535) is the latest date mentioned in his 
book). He may, therefore, have had intercourse with Persian officials. 
But even apart from that, who can deny that there must have been 
considerable intercourse between Persians and Babylonians during the 
century or two preceding the fall of Babylon? This Persian influence 
is apparent both in Daniel and the Papyri, somewhat more pronounced 
than in the former. All this tells in favour of the early date of Daniel. 
For if it were written as late as the year 165 B.C. not only would the 
Persian element have been much greater than that in the Papyri, but 
we should certainly, after nearly two centuries of Greek culture, have 
expected more than three Greek words. 


The Babylonian elements in Daniel tell the same tale. The book 
eontains a considerable number of words which all scholars recognise 
as of Babylonian origin; the same is true of Esdras, and to a smaller 


extent of the Papyri. This is exactly what we should expect to find 
in a book written in Babylon at the end of the sixth century. A 
writer in 167 B.C. might likewise use them, but their use certainly 
favours the earlier date. In a word, the presence of Persian and 
Greek as well as Babylonian elements is not at all surprising in a 
language which was the commercial vernacular used in all parts of the 
Babylonian and Persian empires. How early this borrowing of foreign 
words began it is not easy to decide; but it would be rash to suppose 
that they could not have been in use in Babylon about 535, or to 
eonclude that their presence in Daniel proves that the book must have 
been written late in the Greek period. 


Coming to the Aramaic language itself, a point of comparison is 
furnished by the Papyri and the Aramaic documents inscribed by the 
Chronicler in his work, and are generally admitted to be contemporary 
ec nearly contemporary with the events to which they refer; that is, 
they were written between the years 537 and 424, and therefore belong 
to the same period as the Papyri. Does the Aramaic of Daniel point 
to a later date? Sachau (Drei aramiische Papyri, p. 3) thus sums up 
the general character of the language of the Papyri: ‘*‘ The language 
in which they are written is in all essential parts identical with that 
of the Aramaic chapters of the books of Ezra and Daniel.’’ Coming 





from such a source this judgment deserves consideration, and is endorsed 
y Tisdall as the result of independent examination. The latter affirms 
in addition that the Aramaic of Daniel ‘‘ agrees with many strange 
idioms prevalent in Babylonian, but not in the oldest parts of the 
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Mr. TispALL has touched on a point which needs 
CONCLUSION. thorough investigation; and one can gather from what 

has been said that important results may be obtained. 

At the same time it may be well to observe that at 
best the argument is hardly more than a negative one; it shows that 
the argument from language is not conclusive in favour of a late date. 
Beyond this we are hardly justified in going. Our knowledge of the 
language of the post-exilic period, notwithstanding the valuable dis- 
coveries of recent years, is still too defective to enable us to define 
accurately the date of a particular document on the basis of language 
alone. Until the literary remains of this period at our disposal have 
become much more abundant than they now are, it will be impossible 
to get beyond the region of probability. However, since so much 
emphasis is placed on the linguistic argument in favour of a late date, 
it is well, in the interests of truth, to show that it is not quite so 
convincing as Driver and others imagine. 

Bh. E. 


Since 1818, when the Rev. Charles O’Conor published 
LIFE OF his description of manuscripts in the Stowe library, 
CoLUMBCILLE, the existence of a Life of Columbcille ascribed to 
Manus O’Donnell, the celebrated chief of Tirconnell, 
1537-1563, has been known, O’Curry has some re 
marks on it in his Hodges and Smith catalogue, and it was studied also 
by Reeves; but, until the Oxford manuscript referred toby O’Conor was 
photographed for Dr. Whitley Stokes, no portion of its contents 
appeared in print. The photographs were lent by Stokes to the late 
Dr. Richard Henebry. That scholar commenced an _ edition in 
Zeitschrift fur Celtische Philologie, vol iii, but was prevented by 
death from finishing the work. In 1916, the same photographs were 
lent to Fr. Andrew O’Kelleher, then Fellow in Gaelic in the University 
of Illinois on the Irish Foundation of Chicago. His transcript of them, 
and an English translation, with notes, introduction, glossary and 
indices, are included in a large volume published in 1918. The big 
task of editing the whole was shared by Miss G. Schoepperle, Associate 
in English in the University of Illinois. 


O’Conor was under the impression that the manuscript which he 
examined at Oxford was the original, that is, that it came from 
O’Donnell’s own hand. This view was contested by O’Curry in 1840, 
in his account of the manuscripts then in the possession of the Rayal 
Irish Academy. He says :—‘‘the learned Doctor gives no proof that 
this is the original; on the conttary, its having, as he says, the name 
of Cormac Mac Carthy and the date 1598 written on the first page 
of it, would rather tend to show that it was a transcript made for 
Mac Carthy from the original, than the original itself.’’ But Reeves, 
writing seventeen years later, neglected O’Curry’s judgment. He 
writes :—‘‘the work exists in all its original dimensions, beauty and 
material excellence, in a large folio of vellum, written in double columns, 
etc.’’ This idea appears to have taken possession of the present 
editors. In the volume under notice the Oxford manuscript is 
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reproduced, and in the main, without reference to other copies of the 
work in existence. The reproduction is well done. There are some 
misreadings, but these are perhaps unavoidable in a work of so great 
length. The translation is accurate. The sources of the various 
sections are indicated, and no trouble has been spared, so far as textual 
and other notes are concerned, in elucidating difficulties. But the views 
of O’Conor and Reeves, seemingly, have weighed too much with the 
editors. More account should have been taken of the other vellum 
and paper manuscripts of the work still extant. A note to the effect 
that ‘‘there is a good copy in the Franciscan Convent, Dublin,’’ implies 
that the Franciscan manuscript, in the opinion of the editors, was 
transcribed directly from that now preserved in the Bodleian Library, 
and that, with the so-called original in their hands, there was little 
need for examination of other ‘‘copies.’ 

O’Curry argued that the manuscript which Fr. O’Kelleher has 
transcribed and printed was written about 1598. That is a contention 
which can only be made good (or bad) by an examination of the 
manuscript itself. At all events, when Fr. Kellehcr’s book appeared, 
I determined to look into the Franciscan volume, first to try and settle 
the doubt about the original, and secondly, to help myself to correct 
certain words in the transcription which I regarded as incorrect. 1 
have been unable to complete my investigations, but the present notes 
will be of some interest to readers, pending a fuller discussion of the 
subject. 


If the Bodleian copy was, as O’Curry suggests, made 
Tue FRANCISCAN about the year 1598, then, certainly, the Franciscan 
VELLUM. manuscript is many years older. This can be shown 
from a scribal entry which is to be found at the end 

cf the volume. It runs as follows :— 


Misi Eoghan Carrach O Siaghail ro sgribh an beatha so 
C.C. do Niall Og mac Airt mic Cuinn mic Enri mic Eoghain 
Ui Neill .i. ceud sochair na heigsi 7 na healadhna 7 saoés 
egnaidhe a nd-eolus gacha haithne 7 dobeir uadha ar scath 
a aidhchi cert-uired 7 bhis ag mac righ hairm ele re cois a 
mbinn aige fein. Finit. 

**T am Eoghan Carrach O’Shiel, who wrote this Life of 
Columcille for Niall Og O Neill, the son of Art, son of Conn, 
son of Henry, son of Eoghan; that is, for the head of profit to 
the poets and the artists, a wise sage in the attainment of 
every knowledge, who giveth from him, for his honour’s sake, 
as much as a king’s son hath in another place, along with 
all he hath himself. Finit.’’ 


From this entry it is evident that our manuscript was transrcibed 
for Nial] Og O Neill, the son of Art, who was the son of Conn. Now 
this Niall Og i is frequently mentioned in the Irish annals. He was also 
known as Niall Conallach, and his death occurred in 1544 or 1545. 
He was never chieftain, though his celebrated son, Turlough Luineach 
attained that position in 1567. The Life of Columcille having been 
ce mpiled i in 1532, it follows that the Franciscan manuscript is not more 
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than twelve or thirteen years later than the original, if there be aa 
original at all. If the latter be wanting, manifestly O’Shiel’s tran- 
script is of very great authority. 

Following the note above quoted there is a poem of eleven stanzas 
addressed to the same patron. It commences with these lines :— 


Oraid righdha reil 

d’O Neill nosmhar nar 
cuirthear le gach cleir 

can bheim ar gach barc 


‘‘A clear, royal prayer for O'Neill, the well-mannered and 
noble, is set down by all the poets, without default, on every 
book.’’ 


From this we may conclude that O’Neill’s patronage was more than 
once extended to the learned. 

Such being the circumstances under which the Franciscan 
manuscript was put-together, it will be seen that, for the presentation 
of an accurate text, its importance is very great. There is a possibility, 
even a probability, that the Oxford copy is not of so ancient a date, 
and that we have not in either the original as it left the compiler’s hands. 
A satisfactory edition must, therefore, embody the results of a close 
comparison of the two. Fr. O’Kelleher rarely refers to the readings 
of any manuscript except the one of which he possessed photographs. 
As most of his work was done in America, and during the course of 
the War, reference to copies in Ireland was well nigh impossible. 
It must further be added that Fr. O’Kelleher’s health almost completel¥ 
broke down during the final stages of his great task. 


Besides the two vellums just referred to, there are 
at least three paper manuscripts of the work in 
Copies ON’ existence. Whatever be the value of the text they 
PAPER. offer, they at least show that O’Donnell’s book had a 
certain amount of popularity. The most interesting 
ef them is that which is preserved in the Franciscan Convent, 
Merchants’ Quay, Dublin. That institution is thus in possession of 
two copies, one on vellum, the other on paper. The latter was 
completed on September 14, 1608, and was transcribed from an older 
volume in the hand of Giolla Riabhach O Cleirigh. There was a 
famous scribe of that name whose father died in 1512, and who has 
left to posterity the Harley MS. 5280, now in the British Museum. A 
poet similarly named flourished in the reign of Elizabeth, but is 
probably not the same person. O Cleirigh’s copy is not known to 
exist now, but the writer of the. Franciscan paper manuscript assures 
us he transcribed his original ‘‘letter for letter.’’ The following is a 
translation of a note appended to the work, which gives us the date 
and circumstances under which this copy was written :— 


**So that it is thus I have written the Life of my own patron 
or chief saint, in the most disturbed year which came for a 
long time in Ireland, and especially here in the Ulster province; 
and more particularly there was trouble in Tirconnell for a 
year up to this time, namely, to the Feast cf the Cross in 
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Harvest. In the year 1607 that trouble commenced on the day 
of the Feast of the Cross, and on the recurrence of that day, 
a year from that time, I finished this work in 1608, on 
September 14. Wherefore, judicious reader, I beg you not to 
cast reproach on me for any error I have made in regard to 
letter or omission; and concerning the orthography and the 
inditing, let the praise or blame of it be on Giolla Riabhach 
Mor O Cleirigh, whom I followed nct only de verbo ad verbum, 
but letter for letter. Kind brethren, pray for myself, and 
for everyone who gave assistance for that labour; and 
particularly for the soul of the lady who, at the beginning of 
this Life, promised me not only that she would not give me 
trouble, but that she would give me assistance to the best of 
her ability; and for five marks I would not tell that that lady 
was Rois Og Ni Dhomhnaill.’’ 


The writer signs himself ‘‘Brianus Mac Niallghus,’’ which in 


English would be Brian MacNelis. On September 14, 1607, 
the Earls, O’Neill and O’Donnell, sailed from Lough Swilly and never 
returned. That is the sad event the scribe is reminded of at the 


conclusion of his work, though by a slip he writes ‘‘ December *’ for 
** September.’’ Nothing is known of Brian. nor of his noble patron 
Rose O’Donnell, but possibly a close examination of the manuscript 
would reveal either the husband or the parentage of the lady Rose. 
A second paper copy of the Life, in the hand of David O’ Duigenan, 


is preserved in C. iv. 3 in the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin. It 
belongs to the end of the seventeenth century. The text commences 


at folio 122, and breaks off imperfectly at 229. David O’Duigenan 
was one of the most accurate pensmen of his time. He was unable 
to recover the conclusion of O’Donnell’s work, which corresponds with 
§$443-5 of the edition. This appears from the following note with 
which he winds up :— 
*‘ It is certain that it was no easier for God to discaver 
this portion of this Life for me, when I did get it, than to 
unearth for me again the rest of it.’’ 


David was a capable scholar, and his text will, most probably, repay 
the future student of it for his trouble. It should be added that this 
manuscript contains also portions of the materials printed years ago 
from the Book of Fenagh. 

The third paper copy known to me is contained in 23K 40 of the 
R.L.A. collection. According to O’Curry it is imperfect at the 
beginning and the end, and was written about 1670. I have nat yet 
been able to examine it. It was transcribed into 23K41 in 1825 by 
the schoclmaster Humphry O'Sullivan of Callan in Co. Kilkenny. 


No scribe is impeccable. The best manuscripts have mistakes 
here and there, and that used by Father O’Kelleher is no exception. 
From what has been said in the foregoing paragraphs it is clear there 
is abundant material in existence to help to correct the minor errors 
that occur in his pages. 


P. W. 
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Amonc the men who have influenced Christian thought 
St. AUGUSTINE and modelled its outlines for the centuries that 
AUTHORITY. followed, no one, it will be generally admitted, can 

claim a higher “place than St. Augustine. His 
intellectual genius, working under the influence of God's grace, is, of 
course, the main explanation. But even his failings helped him. His 
early devotion to pagan culture, and the deviations from the moral 
standard which that culture suggested, only fitted him all the more 
for appreciating the belief and practices inspired by the Gospel. As 
a result, he stands out as one of the foremost exponents of the Chirstian 
message. And, so, his authority has been claimed, not merely by the 
accredited spokesmen of the Church to which he belonged, but also by 
the men who, a thousand years later, proclaimed a religion that, 
unfortunately for them, was fifteen hundred years too late to have been 
preached in the villages of Galilee. We can imagine an outsider saying 
that either view might be defended from the records of the Saint’s 
life and writings. But we cannot imagine that outsider—if he admitted 
that Christian thought was important, either as true in itself, or as 
an influence in human development—ever claiming that in the history 
of the higher philosophy St. Augustine’s views could be classed in any 
eacept the very foremost category. 


ALL that goes without saying. But we must make a 
RESERVATIONS. distinction. His interests were mainly speculative— 

in the sense in which the term is applied to dogmatic, as 
Gistinct from moral, theology. He was so much occupied with the great 
problem of the conditions required by Christ for membership in the 
Church divinely founded, and with the stil] more fundamental problem of 
the parts played by God and by man, respectively, in all human actions, the 
supernatural especially, that the details of ritual observance and of 
sacramental practices may very well have escaped his more sericus 
consideration. 

And so, we think, it was. We believe that most students of the 
Saint’s writings will agree. In dogma he initiated, and occasionally 
developed, speculations of the highest order that have influenced the 
human race ever since. But, in matters of practice, his influence has 
been by no means so acute. So far as can be judged from the records, 
he was content, as a rule, with admitting the traditiona] practices and 
with giving them, when occasion offered, a casual intellectual approval. 
In this department, therefore, his réle as a teacher of the Christian world 
is not so great as in the others. Any statement he makes should be 
regarded as a passing reference to the prevailing practice—not, we 
believe, as the expression of a serious intellectual effort to formulate 
the theory that underlay the acfual development. 





TuesE references have been suggested by a German 

A Recent discussion in which we take some interest. A work 
Discussion. has been published that claims to show the position 
assumed by St. Augustine in regard to the effect of 

sacramental absolution.’ It has been criticised very fairly in a series 
of articles terminating in the last issue of a well-known German Catholic 


1 Adam, ‘‘ Die Kirchliche Siindervergebung nach dem hb. Augustinus.”’ 
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magazine.” There are several questions raised on which we hope, on 
some future occasion, to express some views—e.g., whether Augustine 
allowed a private Penance of the type now prevailing, whether he 
admitted Penance more than once, whether he would have Penance 
imposed for secret or internal sins, etc. But one point will for the 
present illustrate our principle. What did St. Augustine really think 
about the effect of sacramental absolution, when the penitent was 
really contrite? Did it remove the reatus peccati (the guilt of mortal 
sin) cr merely the reatus poenae (the liability to punishment)? Texts 
(which we hope to produce later on) are quoted on both sides. Some 
are quite decisive for the negative, others equally decisive for the 
positive. Hinc illae lachrymae: what did he really hold? 


In our humble opinion, really nothing very definite. 
4 PRIVATE The mgr is one that must have seemed insoluble 

VIEW. any early theologian, even though he devoted all his life 

to the schution—os St. Augustine certainly did nef. 

It finds its counterpart in the difficulty felt in our own day in explaining 

how venial sins are forgiv mn in the Sacrament of Penance. In the 

Sacrament, for all sins, attrition is a necessary requisite: but attrition 

remits venial sins without any Sacrament: when, therefore, there is 

attrition already, and when (according to theory) the reatus peccatt has 

disappeared, what is the effect of the Sacrament? Considerations of 

this kind must have their weight when, in the light of modern develop- 

ment, we try to appreciate the contradictory statements of a man who 

lived fifteen hundred years before even such little light as we are given 
in our own time had shone upon the world. 





LEAVING venial sins aside, and considering cnly the 
More Recent mortal, we find the difficulty, evc: now, almost as 
DirFicuLTies. great. Mortal sins are remitted by charity and by 
perfect contrition—we can deny it only by rising’ in 
defiance of many texts of Scripture and of as many ecclesiastical pro- 
v nccte if a penitent, thus, has perfect contrition, what remains 
of the reatus peccati to which the saving influence of the Sacrament 
may extend? The best theologians of our day will have some difficulty 
in supplying a solution. If so, why feel surprised that a theologian of 
fifteen centuries ago, troubled with many difficulties in the speculative 
order, should have expressed views that are actually contradictory : 
On this matter we may read again the words of an able, and recent, 
writer who combined rigid orthodoxy with a reasonable appreciation 
of the lessons that history conveyed* :— 


‘* The two doctrines, ‘ forgiveness through repentance’ and 
forgiveness through the power of the keys,’ were held simul- 
taneously, but without any attempt to determine the part of each 
or to harmonize their action. That so obvious a question should 
have been so long neglected is strange indeed: but not more so 


* Three articles entitled ‘ ‘ Die Kirchliche V ermittlung der Siindervergebung 
mach Augustinus’’ in the ‘ Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie,’’ by Dr. 
B. Poschmann (1921). 

2 Dr. Hogan, “‘ American Catholic Quarterly,’’ July, 1900. 
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than in the case of other problems which had to await for the active 
and penetrating mind of the Schoolmen. We meet this one for 
the first time exposed in the Decretum of Gratian (A.D. 1115) 
causa 93, 96, d. 1, under this form: ‘ Utrum sola cordis contritione 
et secheta satisfactione absque oris confessione quisquis possit Deo 
satisfacere?’ And, strange to say, instead of a formal response in 
the negative, the great canonist gives authorities, Scriptural and 
Patristic, on both sides, and concludes thus: ‘ Cui harum 
sententiarum ritius adhacrendum sit lectoris judicio reservatur. 
Utraque enim fautores habet sapientes et religiosos viros.’ In a 
word, he leaves it an open question, and an open question it 
remained for the next two hundred years, dividing the keenest minds 
and the highest authorities, not indeed as a practical problem, for 
the obligation of Confession was not questioned, but as to what 
was the share of Absolution in the remission of sins.’’ 


In view of the undoubted facts which quotations of 
Tme Morat or this kind illustrate, we may state that St. Augustine 
tHE Discussion. never solved, in fact never meant to solve, the prob- 

lems in question. His remarks may at most be 
considered—and, perhaps, that is the highest tribute we can pay them 
—as highly interesting sidelights on the development of practical 
theology. 


M. J. O’D. 





Book Reviews. 


Mysterinm Fidei, De Augustissimo Sacramento Corporis et Sanguinis 
" Christi Sacrificio et Sacramento Elucidationes L. in tres libros 
idstinctac, auctore MAURITIO DE LA TAILLE, S.J. Pp. xv.-663. 50 

frs. net. Parisiis: Beauchesne, 


A cursory glance through this fine volume is sufficient to convince one 
that the author has made up his mind to furnish a complete treatise on 
the Eucharist. He tackles every aspect of the problems involved, and 
the size of the volume shows that he allowed no paltry considerations 


of space to stand in his way. He moves in a free atmosphere, and at 
the end of the work we are satisfied that we have a full presentation 
of his views. This is most fortunate, as these views have several 


notable points of difference from those with which we are familiar, and 
the whole treatment has a freshness and originality which is not usually 
met with in theological treatises. 

The Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist has developed a good deal 
since the time of St. Thomas. The authors of the Great Apostacy 
developed new lines of attack, and the theologians of the day had no 
precedent to fall back upon in defence. The net result, as in all similar 
controversies, was that the doctrine of the Church became clearer, and 
new features became prominent which before were left in the back- 
ground. 

It is not to be wondered at that theclogians often pursued wrong 
lines of defence, if sometimes theories were -dvanced on a particular 
point which tock too little account of the docuine as a whole. Modern 
theologians have done little but repeat the teaching of their predeces- 
sors, and naturally the controversies with Protestants placed undue 
emphasis on certain points of doctrine, while others were either 
neglected or lightly touched upon. 

From this point of view the work before us marks a welcome change. 
Each element in the Catholic doctrine receives its due treatment, the 
different parts are justly co-ordinated and worked up into consistent and 
well-proportioned treatise. The feature which strikes one as the greatest 
departure from approved methods is the order of treatment. In our 
text-books we treat first of the Eucharist as a Sacrament, and then of 
the Eucharist as a Sacrifice, and we say little or nothing about the 
Sacrifice of the Cross of which the Mass is a continuation. Father de 
la Taille has a preliminary section on Sacrifice in General, then a 
full discussion of the Sacrifice of the Passion (160 pages); next comes 
the Sacrifice of the Mass, and finally the Eucharist as a Sacrament. 
Furthermore certain questions now treated in connection with the 
Eucharist as a Sacrament are by him treated in one or other of the 
other two sections. This arrangement is evidently more logical and 
scientific. 

But this difference or arrangement is not the only distinctive feature 
of the work. There is scarcely a page in which the author does not 
throw fresh light upon old doctrines. Let his treatment of the essence 
of sacrifice and its application to the Mass suffice as an example. The 
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question as to whether the destruction of the thing offered is an essen- 
tial constituent of the sacrifice he answers by a distinction—in a 
Jatreutic sacrifice it is not necessary, in a propitiatory sacrifice it is. 
But as the sacrifice of the New Law is both latreutic and propitiatory 
it follows that destruction of the victim is necessary. Sacrifice essen- 
tially consists of two elements. Oblation and Immolation; the two 
elements might, and sometimes were distinct acts; and the Oblation 
might precede or follow the Immolation. The conclusion (p. 12) gives 
us the key to many of the difficulties concerning the sacrifice of the 
Mass: Ad verum igitur sacrificum sufficiet ut offeratur aliquid tanguam 
immolandum aut tanquam imomolatum. He then proceeds to show 
how both essential elements are present both in the sacrifice of the 
Passion and in that of the Mass. 

In the former case the Immolation is manifest; it is the death of 
Christ on the Cross, or more accurately the Passion with death as its 
term. Where is the oblation? It is not to be sought in any of the 
individual events or words of the Passion, nor in the Passion as a 
whole ab horto ad crucem; these are examined in detail and found 
wanting. The Oblation is to be found in the liturgical rite of the Last 
Supper : coena igitur et crux inter se complent. In coena inceptum est 
stcrificium illud quod in cruce erat consummandum., Repetitur quidem 
immolationis realitas in guasione mortis; at in sy mbolica immolatione 
elucet pctissimum oblationis liturgicae proprietas (p. 101). The real 
nature of the sacrifice of the Mass now becomes perfectly intelligible. 
The Mass is the repetition of the Oblation of the Last Supper, except 
that in the one case the Immolation is future, in the other it has 
already taken place. The Oblation of the Last Supper receives its 
complement in the Passion, the Mass is complete at the Consecration 
because the Immolation (i.e., the Passion) has preceded. Similarly, 
the Last Supper and Passion form numerically one sacrifice, those of 
the Mass and Last Supper are numerically different—tot enim sunt 
sacrificia quot sunt sacerdotales oblationes. All these propositions are 
supported by a wealth of scriptural and patristic quotations. 

In such a view of the Mass there is no place for the familiar theories 
of the ‘‘ Status declivior’’ or the ‘‘ mystic immolation,’’? much _ less 
for the more recent Banquet-theory. 

Space will not permit me to refer at length to other interesting 
features. I may note, however, the prominence given throughout to 
the teaching of the Fathers; the Patristic teaching on the Mass and 
on the relation between the Mass and the Last Supper occupying no 
less than 100 pages. For sound scholarship, clearness and freshness 
of treatment,. and solidity of doctrine, this work may be confidently 
expected to take its place as a standard work on the Eucharist. 


EpwarpD J. KIssAne. 


Evangile Selon Saint Luc, par le P. M. J. Lacrance. Paris, rg2r. 
Lecoffre. CLxvini—630 pp. 50 frs. net. 

Tus work is much more voluminous than the author’s Commentary on 

the Second Gospel. The Introduction occupies more than 150 pages, 

and the text and commentary fill more than 600 pages. The Greek 
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text is printed in full, and opposite it, page by page is given an 
excellent French version. The commentary is arranged as a series of 
notes appearing on the same pages as the portions of the text to which 
they refer. 

“The Introduction investigates in a stimulating way the authorship 
date, plan, sources, language, trustworthiness, and textual criticism of 
the third Gospel. The composition of the Gospel is put between the 
spring of 63 A.D.—the earliest possible date of Acts—and the outbreak 
of the persecution of Nero in July 64. Since, according to Fr. 
Lagrange, the third Gospel certainly depends on the second, we must 
suppose that Luke had an opportunity of seeing Mark’s Gospel before 
it was published in Rome after the death of Peter in 64. The author 
is no longer willing, as he was when he wrote his Commentary on St. 
Mark, to attach a very great importance to the testimony of Irenaews 
regarding the dates of the first and second Gospels. 

ir. Lagrange in his discussion of the sources of the third Gospel 
maintains as a fundamental fact the dependence of Luke on the second 
Gospel—not on a ‘proto-mark’ for which there is no real evidence, but 
on our canonical second Gospel. The dependence of Luke on Mark in 
the ‘Markan’ sections of the former is proved by the agreement in the 
ordering of sections in the two Gospels and by the traces of ‘Markan’ 
features in the language of St. Luke in those sections. It appears also 
from the circumstance that in the case of ‘doublets’ in Luke one form 
of ‘doublet’ is almost always distinctly Markan. In the ‘non-Markan’ 
sections of St. Luke the latter’s dependence on the second Gospel is 
established ingeniously by depicting St. Luke at work on those sectioas 
as a respectful critic dealing in the Greek spirit with the text of St. 
Mark, removing, as far as possible, the shortcomings of Mark’s style 
and manner of narration. In the sections 6, 20—8, 3, and 9, 51— 
18, 16 St. Luke goes his own way unaffected by St Mark. The dis- 
cussion of St. Luke’s relation to the First Gospel raises the problem of 
the existence of Q? The author hints frequently that we must wait 
for his commentary on Matthew to get his full view of Q. He is 
obviously unwilling to admit the existence of that supposed source. 
The phenomena of Luke do not require for so-called Q-material any 
source outside the first Gospel. Our Greek Matthew was not, however, 
the author thinks,’ the text of Matthew used by St. Luke. Te do 
justice to all ascertained facts, it is best to suppose, Fr. Lagrange says, 
‘ que Luc n’a pas eu sous les yeux notre Matthieu canonique, mats qu’il 
en @ connu au moins des extratts en grec comp-enant les discours dans 
leur order actual et tel qu’ ils sont, sauf quelques retouches dans le texte 
d@- Matthieu’ (p, txxxv), Fr. Lagrange’s treatment of the sources used 
bv St. Luke only is on the customary lines. 


Father Lagrange’s treatment of linguistic questions throughout his 
work is admirable, and the discussion of Luke’s language in the 
Introduction is exceptionally interesting. Luke was not a Jew either 
by birth or education, and he could write excellent literary Greek. 
Yet his Gospel is more coloured by Semitic idiom than that of Mark 
or Matthew. The secret of this is that Luke affected an imitation of 
the Greek Old Testament, or, rather, that he regarded the style of 
the Septmagint as peculiarly suitable for a narrative of the life ef 
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Carist. Yet, in spite of this, he often gives to the narratives 
which he borrows from Mark a more accurately Greek style. A 
examination of the vocabulary of the third Gospel shows close 
resemblance between Luke and Paul in the use of peculiar words. This 
agreement of the two writers in the use of unusual words can hardly 
be otherwise accounted for than by supposing a long co-operation of 
the two writers in actual apostolic work. The section of the 
Introduction which deals with Luke as a trustworthy historian is a 
very valuable piece of work. It is too detailed to be summarised here. 
In matters of textual criticism Fr. Lagrange has little respect for the 
Codex Bezaé, For his Greek text he has taken Westcott-Hort as basis 
—following the B group, however, less thoroughly than does the 
Westcott-Hort text. A useful study of the Vulgate text concludes the 
discussion of textual forms. 

The Commentary cannot be here discussed at length. Most of the 
positions in Synoptic exegesis hitherto held by the author are here 





still supported—as, for instance, in the case of the census of Quirinius. 
The commentary is exceedingly full on the linguistic side. Students 


of the finer points of Synoptic analysis will find suggestions for 

reflection on nearly every page. Though the Commentary is minute 

and extensive, one never feels that it is too long. The work denotes 

a distinct advance in Catholic Scripture study. We congratulate the 

author warmly on the production of the best existing study of the 

Third Gospel. 

Short Egyptian Grammar,, By Proressor Dr. GUENTHER ROEDER. 
Translated from the German by the Rev. Samuel A. B. Mercer, 
D.D. New Haven: Yale University Press. London: Humphrey 
Milford. 

Tams is an English version of an introductory Egyptian Grammar, 

published by Dr. G. Roeder in the series of elementary handbooks 

known as Clavis Linguarum Semiticarm in 1918. This work in its 

German dress was an excellent introduction to the exact study of 

Egyptian. It was well arranged; its method of presenting the salient 

facts of Egyptian grammar was clear, and it was not overloaded with 

critical dislussion. It contained a well chosen set of lithographed 

Egyptian texts which served to test the learner’s progress, and to 

give him all the material that he needed for acquiring an accurate 

elementary acquaintance with Egyptian hieroglyphic literature. Dr. 

Mercer’s translation has made no change in the arrangement of the 

little work; it is intended to be a faithful reproduction, in every way, 

ef the German original. Since 1918 much has been done for Egyptian 
grammar, but this, of course, finds,no echo in Dr. Mercer’s translation. 

For the beginner, however, that is of little consequence. Yet, even for 

the sake of the beginner, such old-fashioned transliterations as sti 

(=‘king’) ought to have been avoided. The transliteration of the reed- 

leaf sign by y is disturbing to the modern reader of Egyptian. Dr. 

Mercer’s rendering of Zustandform by ‘conditional’ ‘can scarcely be 

defended. 

The printing of the English version, like that of the original, is the 
work of Drugulin of Leipzig. It has been excellently done—the 
hieroglyphic signs in the text looking particularly well on the smeeth 
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paper used for the book. The Chrestomathy at the end has, evidently 
been printed from the same stone which was prepared for the reading 
exercises of the original. Those who have worked with Dr. Roeder 
for the Berlin Woerterbuch will recognise in the Lesestuecke the 
familiar clear and firm hieroglyphic script of Dr. Roeder himself. We 
congratulate the author on the appearance of his useful little work in 
so attractive an English form. 
P. Boy.an. 


St. Malachy of Armagh (St. Bernard). By H. J. Lawtor, D.D. Price 


12/- net. 

The Latin and Irish Lives of Ciaran. ‘Translated and annotated by 
R. A. Stewart MacatistTer, Litt.D., F.S.A. Price 10/- net. 

St. Patric Life and Works, By N. J. D. Wuite, D.D. Price 
6/6 net. 


IN its great series of Translations of Christian Literature the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, London, has decided to 
include a minor collection entitled ‘‘ Lives of the Celtic Saints.’’ As 
three saints connected with Ireland have already had volumes set apart 
for their acts, it may be of interest to some of our readers to indicate 
briefly the contents of those mentioned at the head cf this notice. 

St. Malachy, or to give him his Irish name, Mi 1elmaedhég O Morgair, 
isited St. Bernard at Clairvaux at three different times; first, when 
he set out for Rome to demand of Pope aaaten II. pallia for the 

hbishops of Armagh and Cashel, secondly when returning from 
Rome on the same occasion, and thirdly, when, eight or nine years 
later, he intended to pay a visit to Pope Eugene III. A great friend- 
ship sprang up between the two, and when Malachy died (1148), St. 
Bernard committed to writing all he know, or could learn, about the 
Irish pilgrim who was so enamoured of the life in his monastery. The 
work was published in Migne’s Latin Patrology years ago. An English 
version of it was made by Dr. O’Hanlon in the last century, and now 
Dr. Lawlor, of Trinity College, Dublin, who has made a special study 
of the ecclesiastical history of Armagh, offers us a completely new 
translation, with very extensive annotations. In particular, the intro- 
duction to the volume is deserving of the most careful study. It 
embodies an investigation into the growth of the Irish diocesan system 
in the twelfth century. 

Dr. Macalister’s volume consists principally of a harmony of the 
four ancient Lives of St. Ciaran of Clonmacnois. A great body of 
explanatory notes is appended, as well as the text of the second treatise 
incorporated in the main portion of the work. The other authorities 
used in the compilation of the harmony are (1) the Latin life published 
by Plummer in his Vitae Sanctorum, (2) the Latin life preserved in 
the Codex Salmanticsnsis, and (3) the Irish life which has been edited 
by Dr. Whitley Stokes from the Book of Lismore. There is probably 
no better living authority on the history and antiquities of Clonmacnois 
than Dr. Macalister, and this present volume is a most welcome com- 
plement to his studies on one of the most famous of our ecclesiastical 
centres. 
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In a previous number of the I. T. QuarTeRty (April, 1920) we have 
already noticed two pamphlets issued by Dr. White, one containing 
the Latin text of St. Patrick’s Confession and Letter, the other a 
translation in English of both these documents. This scholar was the 
first to make a critical study of the text of St. Patrick’s writings, the 
standard edition of which he published in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Irish Academy in 1905. The present volume incorporates translations 
of the works of St. Patrick universally admitted as genuine, versions 
of the Lorica and the Dicta Patricii, and Muirchu’s well-known Life 
of the saint in English dress. Criticism on all these documents has 
been abundant, and the results of the most recent investigations are 
here presented. There is besides a brief Introduction which discusses 
the questions of the place of St. Patrick’s captivity, of the years 
between his escape from Ireland and his return as a missionary, and 
of his apostolic sending and field of labour. The whole constitutes 
a handy reference book which the student of Patrician literature will 
do well to have by his side. 

It is an essential that the editor of a volume like this should 
either have a knowledge of early Irish himself, or secure advice on 
Irish linguistic from a competent scholar in this department. Dr. 
White’s ignorance of Irish leads to several blunders in the notes. 
Page 129 ‘‘ Temro’’ is used several times where the nom. case 
‘*’Temair ’’ should have been employed. ‘‘ Loiguire son of Neill ’’ 
is as incorre is 1f one should say ‘* Tullia daughter of Ciceronis,”’ 
Maccu Greccae does not mean “ scn of Prey,’’ nor does Hy-Nialldin 
(sic) signify O’Neill-land: the latter is the kind of mistake one would 
expect from an editor of State Papers; Ui Nialldin (the present baronies 
of Oneilland preserve the name) had nothing to do with Tir Eoghain 
in St. Patrick’s time (it was then included in Airghialla). In the light 
of modern knowledge it is silly to quote Atkinson, as our editor does 
(131), to the effect the genitive in Irish could not precede its governing 
noun. Dr. Gwynn is misquoted on page 130. The Irish rame of 
“the country of the Coolenni’’ is Cualu, not Cuallan (125), and at 
this hour of the day it is a pity to see a responsible scholar committing 
himself to a statement like ‘‘ Muirchu-maccu-Machteni, i.e., Muirchu 
son of Machthene,’’ 70. Sletty is not in County Carlow (25), but in 
Queen’s County. By the way, why do modern writers write the 
English name thus, when the older ‘‘ Slatey ’’ represents far more 
closely the original Irish Slébte? 

These errors, and others of a similar kind, Dr. White might have 
avoided by consulting some such capable Irish scholar as, say, Prof. 
Edward Gwynn of his own University, If the book reaches a sacond 
edition they ought to be set right. . 


The Foundations of Modern Ireland. By CoNsTANTIA MAXWELL, M.A. 
Part I. London, S.P.C.K. Pp. vi.+64. Price 1/6 net. 

One of the most important turning points in Irish history is marked 

by the inception of the Tudor policy under Henry VIII., and that 

monarch’s efforts to cut the Irish church adrift from Roman authority. 

The English sovereigns from Henry VIII. to Charles I. directed their 
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sehemes towards, first, the abolition of the native political power, and 
secondly, the introduction of the Protestant religion. After a long 
struggle, the old Irish nobility was almost completely ousted from 
possession of the land, and English law reigned supreme over all the 
country. On the other hand, despite untold sufferings endured by 
both ecclesiastics and laity, the Roman Catholic church survived the 
storm. This is the period which Miss Maxwell proposes to illustrate 
by accllection of the more important documents bearing on the events 
of the 16th and early 17th centuries. The present booklet is part I. 
of the whole publication; three others are to follow. The project is a 
praiseworthy one, for it is ever so much more satisfactory for the 
student to read the more striking original documents relating to a 
period than to be merely acquainted with the views or summaries of 
them presented by writers of modern text-books. For example, the 
description of the state of Ireland in 1515, printed first in this book, 
will give a better idea of the condition of the country then than any 
writer of our own day can do. Unfortunately the compiler has thought 
well to abbreviate it in the little volume before us. We think this 
document, at least, should have been given in full. The whole collec- 
tion when completed will be very serviceable, for few students have 
the opportunities of consulting the many sources Miss Maxwell draws 
upon. 

PauL WaALsum. 





A Handbook on Moral Theology. By the Rev. Antony Kocns D.D. 
Adapted and Edited by Arthur Preuss. Vol, IV.: Man’s Duties to 
God. 1921. B, Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo., and 68 Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. Pp. vi.+423. Price $2.50 net. 


As our readers are aware, three volumes of this very fine translation 
have already appeared: the first dealing with very general matters— 
the definition, object, scope, sources, methods, history and literature 
of Moral Theology, as well as with the subject, norm and object of 
morality itself: the second with sin and the means cf grace: the third 
with man’s duties to himself. The present volume follows in natural 
sequence. 

It carries on the good tradition established by its predecessors. 
The appeal is to’ a wider public than the professional or technical 
theologians, and the methods adopted are in thorough correspondence. 
The subjects discussed are all of practical importance, and appeal with 
special force to the ordinary man who has as great an abhorrence for 
the scarcely intelligible masterpieces inspired by German ethical 
idealism as he has for the useless and interminable speculations that 
marked the decadence of medieval casuistry. The method is suggested 
by the same ideal. In the text we have the established conclusions of 
moral science or, at least, the highly probable results of sane and 
intelligent speculation—the speculators themselves being largely rele- 
gated to the notes and references, where anyone who takes a more 
than ordinary interest in the subject may find suggestions for a wide 
course of detailed research. And the style suits the method. There 
is no attempt to explain in polysyllabic thunder what ought to be 
expressed in the milder tones of every-day life. We are spared the 
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teehnical phraseology that makes many modern ethical treatises, 
especially of the non-Catholic type, almost a close preserve—as unintelli- 
gible to the ordinary mind as the legal publications of the ancient 
Romans and, to some extent, of their present-day imitators. 

We do not mean to say that this is a special monopoly of the present 
series. It is not. Many theological books have been published recently in 
the English language for which a similar claim may be made, We only 
want to assert that this special excellence—and it is no small one— 
woay be claimed for Dr. Koch’s work, especially in its adaptation by 
Mr. Preuss. 

In reviewing a book of this kind, there is little use, as everyone 
who has tried it knows, in selecting special questions and indicating 
how far we agree, or do not, or how far we ought to agree, or ought 
not, with the conclusions stated by the author. The ramifications of 
ef moral principles are almost infinite: in every section of a treatise 
om Moral Theology more questions are, or may be, raised that the 
thinking world will ever settle. Every author must state conclusions 
with which a very considerable number of undoubted experts will be 
disposed, and rightly disposed, to quarrel. But when a writer expounds 
his complete theory, and when we find him consistent in support of 
views that his theory naturally suggests, we must grant him the honour 
of having done a successful work. And, in the present case, that 
henour is certainly due to Dr. Koch and Mr. Preuss. 

Our duty will be best discharged if we indicate some of the pointe 
ea which, on the lines described above, the two authors have given 
their mature judgment. In the first ninety-five pages the theological 
vistues are discussed: the best views (or, at least, what the authors 
eonsider the best views) are given simply in the text, and a host of 
authorities, ancient and modern, are cited, and, in many cases, quoted 
im the list of references. The authorities are mostly Latin or modern : 
but occasionally (and thus is true all through) we notice—as on page 89 
—a quotation from a Greek Father. ‘ Praver ’ occupies the next ninety- 
five pages, and the amount of historical lore, Christian and Pagan— 
we note that Plutarch, Homer, etc., are quoted—is astonishing. The 
duty of external worship—covering sacrifice, vows, sacrilege, simony, 
eaths and superstition—occupies over a hundred pages. There are 
scores of questions involved in the section that might claim a paragraph 
—and many in which the paragraph might be symbolized by a note 
of interrogation—but our space is too limited. The Commandments of 
the Church— including all about censorship of books—occupy the remain. 
ing’ section of the volume. As an indication of the defects of the work 
we may mention—especially when we have said so much on its merits— 
the fact that the Advent fast is nof discussed nor, so far as we can see, 
even mentioned. 

The book, like the three that preceded it, is an unquestionable addition 
to Catholic Moral Theology. Its special excellence consists in this— 
that, while everyone gets the main points at once, the specialist will 
find such a wealth of references, to books of nineteen centuries and 
of all countries indiscriminately, that he can soon come to know everv- 
thine written during the Christian era in his own’ particular department. 


M. J. O’DOoNNELL. 
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Considerations on Eternity. By the Rev. J. Drecetrus, S.J. Trams- 
lated by Sister Marie José Byrne. 1920. Frederick Pustet and Ca., 
New York arid Cincinnati. Local Representative, B. Herder, 
London, W.C. Pp. xii.+208. 


Father Dregelius has passed away. His work was written for a 
generation that, like himself, has also passed away. But in a true 
sense he and his work remain, for his words convey a message that the 
human race can never afford to forget. He speaks of the things that 
never change, in spite of modern developments. And, so, his message 
comes to us, as it did to generations Jong gone, with all the power of 
a statement that even time itself can never alter. 


It is well, perhaps, to recapitulate the chapters of the volume. 
I 


Under the various headings we find discussed:—What Eternity is 
[embracing the views of non-Christian writers]: how Nature represents 
sternity: the special views of the Ancient Romans: the attitude 
e-C i the Old Testament: the state- 
nts even of those who fell very far from the Christian moral cade : 
the definite pronouncements of the Fathers of the Church: and thi 
final moral and homily. 


by the pre-Christian writers of 


ideration of the translation we must admit 


- many passages to which a critical scholar might tak 
» t n. But, .rtel all, t! at 1S excusable 4 Some of the hest 
things ever said, as some of the best things ever done, are out of the 


range of judicial accuracy. 
\ . 


cite this as an instance. It is given without any reference 
or cther indication of approval : 


Ve may 


‘ This truth was seen, and seen in time, by Theodore, the son 
of Christian parents, a youth in years, but in judgment assuredly 
an old man. On a certain holiday observed throughout all Egypt, 
when in his parents’ spacious house there resounded laughter, mirth 
and dancing, when festive tables invited to banquet, he, grieving 
because of a wound that was secret but salutary, began to expos- 
tulate thus with himself: ‘‘ Unhappy Theodore, what gain is it to 
you, if you. should gain the whole world? You possess many 
things, but how long will you possess them? You are rich, you 
feast, you dance: but how long will those things last?’ (pp. 
149-150). 


This represents the general standard of the work. The citations 
may be slightly unhistorical. The events recorded may be of a class 
that the expert critic might regard with reasonable scepticism. But 
the views stated are the only ones that will matter when our fittfe 
planet has swung into nothingness and when immortality has settled 
upon things. 


M. J. O’DonneE tt. 
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Commentarium in Codicem Juris Canonici ad usum Scholarum. Liber 
I. Normae Generales, By Sac. Guitpus Coccu1, C.M, Pp. 205. 
P. Marietti, Turin. 1920. Price 6.50 fr. 


Tue difficulties of a Commentator in dealing with the opening Canons 
of the Code are very great, for in these are laid down the broad 
principles which govern all subsequent interpretation and define the 
relations of the new law to the old. The difficulties are increased 
when one has to keep in view the needs of beginners, for it is easier 
to be diffuse than concise. 


The present commentary, as far as we can see, is admirably adapted 
to the needs of students. From the orderly arrangement, the clear 
summaries, and the fuller explanations which follow, it is easy to see 
that the author is a teacher to the manner born. In addition, all the 
devices of the printing-press have been availed of to aid the student's 
memory through the eye. 


There is an introductory chapter on the basis of law, dealing with 
the necessity of religion, and the establishment and nature of the 
Church, all of which might well be left to the department of funda- 
mental theology. This is followed by three short chapters on the 
notion of Canon Law and a brief history of its development, the origin 
of the New Code and its authority, and on the sources of Canon Law. 
The author then proceeds to deal with the Code itself. At the head 
of each chapter the Canons of the Code are quoted, with marginal 
guide-words in heavy type. Then follows a summary of the contents 
of these Canons, and finally the Commentary proper. 


We have no hesitation in recommending this short Commentary to 
those who are precluded from studying larger works. 


P. O'NEILL. 





Shorter Rotices. 


The Christian’s Ideal: To Make God Known and Loved. Translated 
from the French. London, Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 28 
Orchard Street, W. Pp. 125. Price 2/- 

This is an excellent little volume. Were it anything else, it ig not 
likely that it would have been translated from the French and published 
anonymously. We suspect that the French author was a preacher who 
condensed his sermons; and so we have here good material for preachers. 
There is reference in the book to a preacher who complained to a 
scientist that he was preaching to empty pews, and the latter told him 
to speak of God’s wonders in nature, in other words, to do in a modern 
way, with the help of modern science, what the psalmist did in olden 
days. The preacher acted accordingly, and the pews began to fill. As 
an example the author speaks of God’s omnipotence as suggested by 
astronomy, and he gives us an awe-inspiring picture. 





The Paradise of the Soul. A Treatise on the Virtues suitable for use 
in Mental Prayer. By BLessep ALBERT THE GREAT. Translated by 
Father Raymund Devas, O.P. Pp. 202. Price 3/6. 

There is some residue of doubt whether this little treatise is the work 
of Albert the Great, but there is no doubt that it was written by a master 
hand. The treatise is a gem, and the quaint translation which was 
printed anonymously in 1682 has, according to the present Editor, Father 
Devas, been left substantially in its original form, The reader at once 
sees the difference between this and the mediocre spiritual books which 
generally come from the modern press. He feels that he is in the pre- 
sence of a superior intelligence. The author nicely distinguishes the 
virtues from their counterfeits. For the need is great: ‘ severity is 
reputed justice; soreness of mind is called maturity or gravity; a jocular 
talkativeness passes for affability; dissoluteness is deemed spiritual 
cheertulness of heart; slothfulness or inordinate sadness is judged to be 
moral gravity . . . . craftiness is prudence.’ 

In regard to the higher reaches of the spiritual life there is an excell- 
ent distinction between musing, meditation, and contemplation. Musing 
is without effort and without fruit; meditation is with effort and with 
fruit; contemplation is without effort and with fruit. Again, in musing 
the mind wanders, in meditation it finds out, in contemplation it admires. 





The Life of St. Nicholas of Tolentino, O.S.A. By the Rev. E. A. 
Foran, O.S.A. 143 pp. 7/6 net. London: Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne. 

Father Foran introduces us in this book to one of the saints who 
is but little known to English readers. It is a record of a life of 
extraordinary sanctity, of devotion to the needs of the sinner, the 
poor, and the afflicted, resembling in many respects that of St. Francis 
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of Assisi. The author contents himself with a simple narrative of the 
facts; and the story of the simple faith of the parents of St. Nicholas, 
of the saint’s mortifications, of his works among the poor, of his 
devotion to the Souls in Purgatory make it a most desirable book for 
spiritual reading. There is an interesting chapter on the ‘ Bread 
of St. Nicholas’ and an appendix containing, among other things, a 
formula of prayers for the ‘ Septenarium of St. Nicholas,’ cr seven 
days’ devotion for the relief of the souls in purgatory. 





Jock, Jack, and The Corporal. By C. C. MARTINDALE. 221 pp. 3/6 net. 
London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 


This looks like a war-story, but appearances in this case are decep- 
tive. It is in reality an admirably written work on Apologetics. 
Without any of the stilted formulae of the text-book, the whole position 
of the Catholic Church is brought home to the ordinary man in the 
street—in this case Jack, the Sergeant. 

The latter does not succumb to the truth without a struggle, and 
it is his difficulties and their answers that make up the substance of 
the book. The objections are not the less tellingly put because the 
medium adopted is not the syllogism, but the blunt, matter-of-fact 
dialect of the Tommy. The Corporal, as the free-thinker, good- 
hearted, but afraid of the light; Jock the patient sufferer, and Hallinaa, 
the lax Catholic, contribute the necessary light and shade, and the 
whole story is so artfully and brightly told that it grips the attention 
better than many a novel. 





St. Bernard’s Sermons for the Seasons and Principal Festivals of the 
Year, translated from the Latin by a Priest of Mount Melleray. 
Vol. I. xvi.+456pp. 1o/- net. Dublin: Browne and Nolan. 

TE translator of ‘‘ St. Bernard’s Sermons on the Canticle of 

Canticles ’’ reviewed in a recent issue now proposes to give us in 

English the same Father’s sermons ‘‘ De Tempore ”’ and ‘‘De Sanctis,’’ 

of which the volume before us is the first instalment. These sermons 

are of a more practical character than those already published. Those 
of the present volume contain a series of sermons for the season, of 

Advent, the feasts of Christmas, Holy Innocents and Circumcision; a 

series of four sermons on ‘‘ The Glories of the Virgin Mother,’’ and 

seventeen sermons on Psalm xc. The work of translation is splendidly 
done; the sermons lose nothing of their beauty by the change, while 

St. Bernard is assured of a multitude of new admirers who have not 

the energy, if they have the capacity, to work through the Latin tomes. 

In all his sermons the way in which St. Bernard utilises the Scriptures 

is amazing. We may well believe that he knew the whole Vulgate 

by heart. There is scarcely a sentence which does not contain an echo 
of a Scripture passage, if not a direct quotation; and the manner in 
which he utilises the beautiful imagery of Holy Writ serves to reveal 
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to us the inexhaustible source the Scriptures are for the preacher who 
is sufficiently familiar with them. The translator adds some explanatory 
notes chiefly on points of theology. 


Our Lord's Last Discourses, Meditations on Chapters X111.-XV111, 
of the Gospel of St. John, by the Abbé Nouvelle, former Superior- 
General of the Oratory, translated from the French by M,. E. M. 
xii.+178pp. 6/- net. London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 

Tue author has selected as the theme of his meditations what are 

generally considered the most beautiful and touching discourses of Our 

Lord—His parting words to His disciples before the Passion. His 

missionary activity was at an end, and the last few hours are reserved 

for the special instruction of his own in view of the arduous mission 

which they were called upon to fulfil. His words to them form a 

beautiful subject for meditation; though addressed to them they are 

of general application and contain admirable lessons for all Christians 

These lesscns the author endeavours to enforce by first explaining the 

full meaning of the words in the circumstances in which they were 

uttered, and then applying the vital truths to the case of the ordinary 

Christian. He thus builds on the solid ground of the literal interpre- 

tation, and the application of the text follows naturally and aptly. 

The meditations are of unequal length, but the general plan is the same 

throughout. He takes a few verses of the discourse, and having fully 

explained the meaning in the light of the context, helps the reader 
to make the application to his awn case. In the application there are 
interspersed aspirations, petitions, etc., sometimes thoughts derived 
from the Fathers and Ascetical writers which help the reader in applying 
to himself the truths contained in the scriptural passages. No book 
of meditations can replace the Word of God, and this little book might 
be recommended to those who wish to learn to read in the Sacred 
Texts the salutary truths which it contains, and teaches for all time. 


St. Paul. His Life, Work, and Spirit. By Puitie Cocuran, C.P 
291 pp. 7/6 net. London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 


With the exception of a translation of Fouard’s admirable work, 
there is no full biography of St. Paul which might be recommended 
unreservedly to the English reader. This cannot be due to any lack 
of interest in the character of St. Paul, ‘ whose greatness of soul, un- 
wavering devotion to one lofty purpose, and absolute unselfishness ’ 
have won the admiration even of those who look upon his work from 
a purely human standpoint; it is perhaps due to the multiplicity of 
the difficulties involved, not only in the interpretation of his writings, 
but in the details of the history of the apostolic age. Owing to the 
intensive study of this period during recent years, we have reached 
something approaching firm conclusions, and the way of the biographer 
is made comparatively easy. Father Coghlan, therefore, finds himself 
freed from the necessity of entering into minute discussions on the 
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chronology of St. Paul, except for a short review of the data on which 
it is based, and is able to devote himself to the more congenial task 
of presenting us with a portrait of St. Paul as he finds him represented 
in his writings and in the Acts. It has less of the outward marks of 
erudition, but it is all the better as a biography, and for this reason 
alone it is bound to have a wide circulation. But while he does not 
ebtrude his learning on the reader, Father Coghlan has evidently 
spared no pains to make the picture as accurate as possible. He ts 
fully abreast of the latest literature on the subject, and his own views 
on the interpretation of the Acts and Epistles give evidence of no 
mere superficial reading. He is thoroughly master of his subject, and 
the reader may place full confidence in his judgment. His discussion 
of the various Epistles it fitted into the part of the narrative to which 
each belongs, except the Epistle to the Galations which is treated in 
conjunction with Corinthians and Romans, to which it is closely allied, 
without prejudice to the question of the date and destination of the 
Epistle. In each case he describes the circumstances in which Epistle 
was written and the condition with which it deals, and then gives a 
kind of paraphrase of the whole, passages of special interest being 
quoted verbally. The needs of the ordinary reader are always kept 
in view, and his attention is not distracted by digressions of a technical 
character. The book, however, besides its interest for the ordinary 
reader, as the biography of one of the greatest saints of the Church, 
forms an admirable introduction to the Acts and to the Epistles of St. 
Paul. 


EDWARD J. KISSANE. 


Pope Pius 1X. By J. Herpert Wittiams, M.A. Pp. 48. Sands and 
Co. Price 2/- net. 


Tus little book does not purport to be a life of Pius IX. It records 


the main achievements of his long pontificate with a view to promoting 
his beatification. 


Now, while we have nothing but admiration for the author’s 
evident enthusiasm, we can find no words of praise for the result of 
his labours. And we venture to think, if Pius IX. is ever raised ta 
the altars of the Church, that it will not be principally by the aid of 
such evidence as Mr. Williams adduces. We find it hard to imagine 
the Congregation of Rites relying mainly for the success of a Process 
on the fact that during the reign of Pius IX. there were two ex 


cathedra definitions, whereas never in any previous pontificate was 
there more than one. 


Mr. Williams affects a strangely cumbrous style. For example :— 
‘* The determinations of the reign of Pius 1X. might be compared 
fairly and equally with the determinations of the beginnings of Councils 
and the first composings of Creeds’”’ {p. 15). In glancing over the 
book we noticed one or two theological inaccuracies. 


P. O’ NEILL. 
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The Virtues of a Religious Superior (De Sex Alis Seraphim). Instruc- 
tions by the Seraphic Doctor, St. Bonaventure. Translated from 
the Latin by Fr. Sasrsus Motuitor, O.F.M. Pp. 112. Herder 
Book Co., London. 1920. Price 3/- net. 

Tue present little volume is an English translation of the well-reasoned 
and prudent instructions of the Seraphic Doctor for religious superiors, 
but its lessons are of course applicable to all who are in any way 
charged with the direction of others. For those in authority are doubly 
obliged to avoid the common fault of all men—the finding of the mote 
in another’s eye, oblivious of the beam in one’s own. 

After an introductory chapter on the selection of superiors, on their 
need of direction, and their qualities, the Saint deals with the more 
necessary virtues in six chapters, entitled respectively :—Zeal for 
Justice, Pity or Compassion, Patience, Edification, Prudent Discretion, 
Devotion to Prayer. 

The translator has done his part so well that one is never conscious 
of his intervention. The book is turned out in the excellent style that 
one usually associates with the name of Herder. 


P. O'NEILL. 





Abendoument to Divine Providence. Translated from the French of 
Rev. J. P. De Caussape, S.J. With Introduction by Dom Arnold, 
O.S.B. Pp. 376. Price not marked. Exeter: The Catholic 
Records Press. 


The work is made up of two parts. The first and shorter part 
is a treatise on abondment to divine Providence; the second is a collec 
tion of letters written by the author to various religious, who had 
sought his spiritual advice. The two portions, the one theoretical, the 
other practical, complement each other, and combine to form an 
important contribution to the literature of the spiritual life in English. 
The title of the book expresses but poorly the chief theme of the 
author. For Fr. de Caussade abandonment to divine Providence does 
not mean merely the acceptance, however willingly, of whatever God 
is pleased to send us. It means that indeed, but much more. It 
implies the active performance of every present duty, conceived as the 
expression of the divine will in our regard, with a trustful repose in 
God, which leaves us without worry as to what to-morrow may bring 
us, whether by way of duty, joy or sorrow. It has something of the 
indifference to creatures of St. Ignatius, something of the childlike faith 
of S. Francis of Assissi, something of the divine charity of S. Paul. 
It is, in fine, an epitome of many virtues. The reader feels from the 
beginning that he is in touch with one for whom the divine will is 
all in all, one who understands too the workings of the human soul, 
one who in life must have spoken with heart-to-heart sincerity, and 
with something of a master’s authority to those who had the benefit 
of his spiritual guidance. Souls aspiring to perfection, as well as 
spiritual directors of such souls, will find in this book much that will 
interest them. The English is very readable, and the volume is well 
turned out. : 

W. Moran. 
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The publication of an English version of Dr. Tixeront’s work is 
timely, as English-speaking ecclesiastical students had no convenient 
text-book of patrology since Bardenhewer-Shahan went out of print. 
The present work supplies the need admirably. The author follows 
rather closely the order of Bardenhewer, but has compressed his subject 
ita about half the space occupied by the latter. He has cut down 
very much the lists of ‘‘editions’’ and ‘‘versions’”’ found in the older 
handbook, retaining only references to the best and most up-to-date 
works. He also omits all but the briefest reference to Patristic works 
now lost: and he further economises space by reducing to a minimum 
the arguments for and against the suggested authorship, date or place 
or origin of disputed works. His purpose in such cases is to give the 
student precise information as to the conclusions established by the best 
scholarship; and that is about all that the beginner requires. His 
general discussion of the works of the various Fathers is briefer and 
more succint than that of Bardenhewar, but the amount of positive 
information conveyed is not seriously affected. The general 
bibliography at the beginning of the volume, and the shorter ones given 
as foot-notes are carried down to the year before the war. The volume 
is well turned out, and will prove a God-send as a text-book for English- 
speaking’ seminaries. 





The Social Teachings of James Connolly, By Rev. L. McKenna, S.J. 
Dublin : Catholic Truth Society. 

This is a very interesting and suggestive little book, and one that 
we should like to see widely circulated among Irishmen at the present 
juncture. The author’s primary purpose is to examine Connolly’s 
theories of social reconstruction in the light of Catholic teaching. This 
he does in a sympathetic spirit, making allowances for the peculiar 
circumstances in which Connolly wrote, and for the decidedly Marxian 
danguage he often used to express ideals that could hardly be called 
Socialistic. _ The reader will probably conclude that it is doubtfu, 
whether Connolly ever worked out, even in his own mind, the precise 
kind of social organisation he would like to see established in an 
independent Ireland. Fr. McKenna does not confine himself to merely 
tracing and cataloguing Connolly’s views. He has something of his 
awn to contribute to the discussion of the main problems touched on; 
and his remarks, though brief, are stimulating and worthy of 
consideration. 


Treasury of Indulgences. By M. P. Donetan. Price, 1/6 net. London: 
Herder. 

Tis tiny volume should prove popular among the laity. It consists 
of four chapters. The first three are brief, and exlpain respectively 
the nature and meaning of indulgences, the conditions necessary for 
gaining them, the definitions of the different kinds of indulgences and 
of a few important theological technical terms. The fourth chapter, 
which is a little longer than the other three combined, contains a large 
selection of indulgenced prayers and devotions. An index completes 
the whole. Paper, printing and binding are very good. 


W. Moran. 
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The Christian Mind. By Dom A. Vonter, O.S.B. London: B. Herder, 
68 Great Russell Street, W.C.1. Pp. 210. Price, 5/- 


THE present work is an attempt to give a philosophy of the Christian 
life. The author’s aim is to describe the Christlike character, to 
enthrone Christ in the mind, and to show that the specifically Christian 
attitude can be applied to all details of practical life, individual, social 
gnd political, With him ‘‘ instaurare omnia in Christo ’’ is not a mere 
phrase, or a bold programme for a Pope, but an urgent affair for each 
Christian. 

The author has had no forerunner in his special field, and his book 
nas the defects which are, perhaps, inseparable from noble pioneer 
work. ‘lhe treatment is often vague in an irritating way, as when 
he identifies the orthodox Christian with one who believes that the 
God-man redeemed the human race by an act performed on this earth. 
In the beginning, especially, sentences are often loosely strung 
together and there are frequent repetitions. Although the work aims 
at presenting a philosophy of Christian life and a pschology of Christian 
character, it does not display the exactness or the system required of 
a science; it is rather of the type of a spiritual book. The little volume, 
however, improves very much towards the end, and the last few 
chapters, including the notable one entitled ‘Putting on Christ,’ are 
well worth the price of the whole. This original treatment of practical 
topics will be found stimulating. It will make the reader think, and 
will not leave him quite where it finds him. 

G.. 





From a Gaelic Outpost. By Aodh de Blacam. Pp. xviit+106. Price, 3/6. 
Tuis is a collection of letters or short essays on the Donegal Gaeltact. 
At times descriptive and appreciative, at times philosophic, the author 
takes us through various districts, and makes us familiar with every 
aspect of the life of the Irish-speaking community. The fine old 
Gaelic culture, the unspoiled simplicity of life, the hospitality and 
warm-heartedness, even the physique of the people have all a charm 
for the author, which he never tries to conceal. If only the old 
civilisation could be saved and extended to all Ireland! The author 
discusses this question; but space does not permit us to reproduce his 
suggestions. Irish-Irelanders, specially those who have visited 
Cloughaneely, will read the book with the keenest interest. 
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Charismatic Ministry in the 
Primitive Church. 


II. 

In many of the early Christian communities extraordinary 
gifts of inspiration existed side by side with the constitu- 
tional charismata already described. In the letters of St. 
Paul, who is our chief authority on the subject, we can 
trace this two-fold ministry. On the one hand, we have 
regularly elected pastors; on the other, inspired prophets. 
These two classes represent different kinds of ministry, 
even when both alike are engaged ‘“‘ labouring in the 
word.’’ But they are not mutually exclusive. The gift of 
prophecy may be vouchsafed by the Holy Spirit to one who 
has a regular ecclesiastical mission; the prophet, on the 
other hand, may be appointed to ecclesiastical office. St. 
Paul uses the word ‘‘ charisma ”’ in connection with both 
kinds of ministry ; and it is sometimes difficult to determine 
which kind of gift—constitutional or miraculous—he has 
in mind in a particular case. 

** God has placed in the Church, first apostles, secondly 
prophets, thirdly teachers; then powers, gifts of healing, 
governments, kinds of tongues *’ (1 Cor. XII., 28). Here 
the apostle appears to enumerate the chief charismata in 
the order of their importance. In the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians (IV. 11) he adds some details concerning the charis- 
mata of the word: ‘‘ And He gave some to be apostles ; 
and some, prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, 
pastors and teachers ; for the perfecting of the saints, unto 
the work of ministering, unto the building up of the body of 
Christ.’’ Apostleship, as we might expect, holds the first 
place. The apostles are witnesses, sent by Christ to bear 
testimony to Himself among the nations of the earth. St. 
Paul claims a place in their ranks as one born out of due 
time. The authenticity of his gospel, the fruitfulness of 
his mission, the hardships he has endured are all so many 
indications that he is a true apostle. But what makes him 
an apostle? The fact that he has seen Christ and has been 
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sent by Him, and is consequently Christ’s ambassador to 
mankind—these are the essential conditions of apostleship.' 
As explained by St. Paul in various passages of his letters, 
this apostolic mission from Christ carries with it a two- 
fold jurisdiction, magisterial and governmental: that is 
to say, the apostle has authority to teach and to rule, and 
he has it direct from Christ. St. Paul never regards him- 
self merely as a prophet of a religious revival, or as a leader 
in @ new school of thought. He claims to have received as 
much in the way of inspiration and revelation as any other 
man; but he does not ask for a hearing on the ground of 
ihese gifts. He is not merely the mouthpiece of the Holy 
Spirit ; he has a mission from Christ, he is Christ’s ambas- 
sador. The apostle speaks with authority, the authority 
of jurisdiction ; he even distinguishes sometimes between his 
own commands and those of Christ: ‘‘ To those who are 
married, not I, but the Lord commands’... . to the rest 
{ say, not the Lord.’? He expects a ready obedience to all 
these regulations, but if it should be necessary to exercise 
judicial or coercive power, he vindicates his right to do so: 


‘** Shall I come to you with a rod? .... if I come I will 
pot spare.’ St. Paul never uses the word “‘ apostle ”’ 


loosely, except when he denounces “‘ false apostles.’’ He 
recognises that there are other apostles besides himself : 
but he is jealous of the title, and never applies it even to 
such intimate friends and fellow-workers as Timothy, 
Titus, Tychicus, Silas. The rest of the sacred writers are 
equally reserved, so that throughout the whole of the New 
Testament we find no reference to any genuine apostles of 
Christ except the original twelve, and Matthias, Paul and 
Barnabas. 

When St. Paul exhorts the Corinthians’ to ‘‘ desire 
earnestly spiritual gifts,’ he adds immediately ‘‘ but 
vather that you may prophesy.’’ Why does he not mention, 
instead of prophecy, the great charism of apostleship? Be- 
cause, presumably, apostleship is a unique office, and is 
governed by a special divine providence. It differs from the 
extraordinary gifts inasmuch as it implies a regular mis- 


I. Gor. xi., 1; Gal. i., 16; IT. Cor. v., ®. 
2 T. Cor. vii.; Il. Cor. xiii. 
1. Cor. xiv. 
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sion; and because that mission is conferred immediately 
by Christ, it differs from all other ecclesiastical offices. 
Apostleship is therefore the fundamental charism in 
Christ’s Church; but it is not a charism to be expected or 
prayed for by the faithful at large. 


After the apostles the prophets hold the place of honour 
in St. Paul’s lists of charismata. Here we come in contact 
with the first and greatest of the miraculous gifts. “‘ He 
that prophesies speaks to men edification and exhortation 
and consolation. He that speaks in a tongue edifies him- 
self ; but he that prophesies edifies the Church... . . If I 
pray in a tongue, my spirit prays, but my understanding is 
unfruitful. What is it then? I will pray with my spirit, 
and I will pray with my understanding also... . . I had 
rather speak five words in the church with my understand- 
ing, that I might instruct others also, than ten thousand 
words in a tongue..... If all prophesy, and if an unbe- 
liever comes in, he is reproved by all, he is judged by all; 
the secrets of his heart are made manifest ; and so he will 
fall down and worship God, declaring that God is among 
you indeed. ... . If a revelation is made to one sitting, 
iet the first be silent, for ye can all prophesy one by one, 
that all may learn, and all may be exhorted. The spirits of 
the prophets are subject to the prophets; for God is not a 
God of confusion, but of peace. ... . If any man think 
himself a prophet or spiritual, let him know the things that 
I write to you, that they are the commandment of the 
Lord.’’ From this chapter in St. Paul’s First Epistle to 
the Corinthians‘ we can draw certain inferences. Prophecy 
is @ gift ; it implies a something enjoyed by one individual, 
and not enjoyed by another. Not all are prophets; not all 
have the gift : but all may desire and pray for it. It is not 
only true that anyone may become a prophet, but St. Paul 
himself desires to see every member of the congregation 
~rophesy. The prophet speaks in the Spirit. His message, 
conveyed in sober, intelligible language, is calculated to 
edify and comfort the faithful. When the occasion requires 
it, the Holy Spirit adds the gift of revelation to that of 
inspiration ; and then the prophet foretells the events of 


© §. Cor. xiv. 
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the future, or lays bare the secret things of the present. 
Whether he be inspired to exhort, to instruct or to pray, 
the prophet retains his self-control ; so that he can speak or 
be silent at will. St. Paul emphasises the necessity of 
restraint, that ‘“‘ all things may be done decently and in 
order.”’ 

Did prophecy, as such, imply jurisdiction? We can find 
no evidence to show that it did; while there is considerable 
evidence to the contrary.’ St. Paul pictures to himself a 
whole community of Christians, all gifted with the charism 
of prophecy : “‘ If therefore the whole church be assembled 
together . . . . and ifall prophesy.’’ The very notion 
of jurisdiction, with its implication of two distinct classes 
(rulers and ruled), forbids us to suppose that St. Paul here 
contemplates and mentions without comment a whole 
community of prophets, all exercising jurisdiction. The 
same consideration would go to show that prophets did 
not possess the power of orders. If the whole community 
may conceivably become prophets; if the individuals com- 
rosing it may desire and hope and pray for such a con- 
summation ; if the man who “ thinks himself a prophet ”’ 
is required to attend to certain points of doctrine—it is 
not likely that any special powers of sanctification were 
exercised by the prophets; and it is clear that they cannot 
have been appointed by any visible sign, such as imposi- 
tion of hands. If the prophet has neither orders nor 
jurisdiction, why does St. Paul give him such an important 


5 Whenever there is question of jurisdiction, it is in connection with the 
apostles or their delegates, or else the presbyter-bishops. On the other 
hand, everything said about the prophets goss to show that whatever in- 
fluence they wielded was due to the fact that they spoke in the Spirit. 
b= ag too prophesied, but there is no record of their having held juris- 
diction. . 

6 The prophets mentioned in Acts XIIJ. 1 might appear at first sight to 
be exceptions to the general rule. Did they not impose hands on Paul and 
Barnabas, thereby conferring the power of orders? But the argument might 
also be put thus:—Paul and Barnabas were prophets, and yet they required 
ordination ; therefore prophets, as such, have not the power of orders. The 
fact is that two classes are mentioned, prophets and teachers; and we are 
not told who is prophet and who teacher; nor have we any indication of the 
respective powers of each. If we take ‘“‘ teachers’’ as equivalent to “ pas- 
tors,” and if we suppose that some of the five persons mentioned were 
prophets, while others were teachers (and perhaps prophets in addition), we 
can understand easily enough what happened— he gift of prophecy enabled 


them to receive the command from the Holy Ghost; their constitutional 
charism as teachers enabled them to obey it. Paul and Barnabas would 
have been among those who were prophets but not ‘‘teachers’’ in that 
technical sense. 
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place in the ministry of the world? Because the prophet 
is the mouthpiece of the Holy Spirit. He speaks with a 
kind of authority too—not the authority of jurisdiction 
indeed—but the authority of inspiration. His words may 
be compared to those of Scripture. The prophet is a very 
important person, therefore, while the Spirit moves him, 
but when his inspiration ceases, he becomes a simple 
member of the congregation again. 

The prophetic ministry described in the Didache differs 
considerably from that of the New Testament. The 
prophets are no longer merely the inspired members of the 
local church ; they are itinerant missionaries, apostles in 
fact and in name. Their teaching seems to be confined, how- 
ever, to the Christian communities: they do not appear 
to concern themselves actively with the conversion of the 
heathen. The conception of prophecy as an extraordinary 
cift still remains. Even in the Didache the prophet has 
no regular mission; his influence is entirely due to the 
fact that he speaks in the Spirit. Wherever his inspira- 
tion is recognised he wields great influence; the faithful 
are directed to receive him as the Lord; to fail in the 
respect due to him is an unpardonable sin. But how is 
the true prophet to be distinguished from the imposter ? 
The Didache does not give a very satisfactory answer to 
this question. The local community has to make the 
decision for itself (through its regular ecclesiastical 
superiors?): and the author suggests for their guidance 
some peculiar tests of a prophet’s bona fides, We are told, 
among other things, that if he remains more than two days 
in the community he is a false prophet. On the other 
hand, it is stated definitely that the prophet may settle 
permanently in a community; and if he decides to do so, 
he has a right to “‘ the first-fruits of money and raiment 
and every possession.’’ One other point deserves mention : 
the Didache speaks of the prophets as ‘“‘ your high 
priests.”’ The precise meaning of this surprising state 
ment is not clear. The author appears to take it for 
granted that all prophets are priests: ‘‘ Appoint there- 
fore’ for yourselves bishops and deacons worthy of the 


*The word “therefore ’’ (own) connects with the Eucharist (Ch. xiv. and 
xv.). A reference to priesthood naturally follows. 
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Lord . . . . for they too perform for you the ministry 
of the prophets and teachers. Therefore despise them not, 
for they are your honoured ones with the prophets and 
teachers.”’ But why ‘‘ high”’ priests? Possibly to 
emphasise the importance of the prophets as compared 
with the local hierarchy; possibly for some reason con- 
nected with the Old Testament.* 

We may here pause a moment to compare the sketches 
of apostleship and prophecy presented by the New Testa- 
ment and the Didache respectively. In the New Testa- 
ment the word ‘‘ apostle ’’ is reserved for those who have 
seen Christ, and have been sent by Him to propagate His 
gospel. In the Didache the word is used in a rather loose 
sense, to point out a class of itinerant preachers, who 
have not seen Christ and who claim no mission, but who 
are believed to deserve a hearing on the ground of im- 
mediate inspiration. In the New Testament the prophet 
is a member of the local congregation, inspired habitually 
or occasionally to speak words of edification or instruction. 
In so far as the good order of the service permits, he is 
allowed to exercise his charism for the benefit of the con- 
gregation, provided always he respects the traditions and 
discipline handed down by the apostles. In the Didache 
the prophet is not merely a gifted member of the local 
flock ; he is an apostle, a high priest of Christianity, the 
honoured man of the community in which he finds himself. 
No check on the prophet’s activities is deemed necessary 
in the interests of order, as in the Epistle to the Corin- 
thians. On the contrary, the Didache expressly excuses 
the prophet from the necessity of falling in with the usual 
method of thanksgiving in connection with the Eucharist. 
In the New Testament the prophets are distinct from, and 
entirely subordinate to the apostles: in the Didache the 
two classes are identical. The latter document still retains 
the two words; but the original apostles have quite disap- 
peared (except in the title); the precise nature of their 
mission and authority is forgotten; and so the prophets 
are invested with all the importance and influence of 
apostles. 


8 The gift of prophecy was attributed to the Jewish high priest. Is our 
author just reversing the attributes? Or is he providing for a prophet’s 
claim to first-fruite ? 
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In view of all this we see no reason for minimising 
difficulties of a literary character, in order to push back 
the authorship of the Didache to the end of the first or 
the beginning of the second century. However far we go 
back, we must face this difficulty, that no church or 
locality with which we are otherwise acquainted coulkc 
have furnished a suitable model for the picture drawn in 
the Didache. If we go back far enough to escape the 
difficulties created by a comparison with Justin, Hermas, 
Ignatius, Polycarp and Clement,’ we are met by another 
set from the New Testament. An examination of its 
literary relationships would seem to establish beyond 
reasonable doubt the dependence of the Didache on the 
Epistle of Barnabas and on the Shepherd of Hermas. It follows 
that it could not have been written before the middle of 
the second century.” Now a writer who at that date pre- 
tends to know nothing of the three-fold hierarchy (bishop, 
presbyters, deacons), and who describes some wandering 
prophets as the honoured men and the high priests of 
Christianity—such a writer, however backward the church 
from which he comes, must be romancing. He is describ- 
ing, not the conditions that fall under his personal notice, 
but those that his study leads him to think existed during 
the lifetime of the twelve apostles. Fortunately we have 
sufficient data to be able to check his speculations, and to 
detect certain exaggerations in his account of the prophet’s 
place in the Catholic Church. 


The publication of the Didache gave rise to some novel 
ecclesiological notions. The ministry of the word, we are 
told, was entirely charismatic (dependent on extra- 
ordinary gifts) in the beginning, and was grabbed by the 
elected officials later on, or passed into their hands through 
lack of a sufficient number of (inspired) prophets and 


_ "Eusebius quotes Justin as saying that “gifts of prophecy shone forth 
in the Church ’’ even down to his own time (E. H. iv. 18). Otherwise Justin 
seems to to ignore prophecy. 

Hermas recognises a true prophetic activity of a private character, and 
looks on himself as a prophet, but he does not mention prophets among those 
ordinarily engaged in the ministry of the word. Cfr. Vis. iii. 5. 

Ignatius and Polycarp do not mention prophets; and Clement only mea- 
tions of the Old Testament. 


—— see no reason for doubting the statement of the Muratorian Frag- 
ment. 
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teachers." The Didache represents the transition: “‘for 
they also (bishops and deacons) exercise for you the 
ministry of the prophets and teachers.’’ Even if the 
Didache’s description of ecclesiastical conditions be ac- 
cepted as reliable (and it is questionable), the conclusion just 
mentioned does not follow. We must not overlook the rest 
of the Apostolic Fathers and the whole of the New Testa- 
ment. From these we learn that the ministry of the word 
was never based exclusively on extraordinary gifts. It is 
not the prophets but the presbyters who sit with the 
apostles to take the first big decision on a question of doc- 
trine.* In a general way it could be said that the pres- 
Lyters were appointed by the Holy Ghost” to shepherd— 
and the word includes teaching—the Church of God; but 
they never claimed a hearing on the ground of immediate 
inspiration. They taught what they themselves had 
learned from the apostles and their delegates; and they 
taught it authoritatively because they had a mission. 
Moreover, if the presbyters had taken up the ministry of 
the word only as an afterthought, in competition with the 
prophets, circumstances would have forced them to make 
some kind of claim to inspiration themselves. History 
knows of no such claim. The prophetic and pastoral 
ministries existed side by side, and were different in kind 
from the beginning. The prophet as such never claimed 
ecclesiastical mission; the pastor as such never claimed 
immediate inspiration. 

How was the inspired message imparted to the prophets ! 
Were all prophets really moved to speak by a special divine 
impulse; or did men sometimes pass as prophets on the 
strength of a natural gift, such as a talent for understand- 
ing and expounding difficult points of doctrine? Were 
prophetic gifts ever conferred by imposition of hands; 
or was it only the spontaneous movement of the Spirit that 
made the prophet? As compared with other gifts, especi- 
ally the constitutional charismata, what place did 
prophecy hold in the economy of the Primitive Church? 
The discussion of these and many other interesting ques- 


Cfr. Harnack, Constitution and Law of the Church (Eng. tr.), p. 80. 
12 Council of Jerusalem, Acts XV. 
13 Acts XX. 28. 
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tions must remain over for another occasion. We may 
conclude, however, from what has been said that prophecy 
was an important part of the Church’s equipment during 
the Apostolic Age; that it was recognised from the be- 
ginning to be an extraordinary, and probably a provisional 
and temporary equipment ; and that its decline—inevitable 
in a Church whose furt lamental institutions were a fixed 
deposit of faith and a transmitted spiritual authority— 
was hastened by the number of imposters who masqueraded 
as prophets. While it flourished, it served in the first place 
an evidential and apologetic purpose: in the eyes of be- 
lievers and unbelievers alike it set the seal of God’s 
authority on the teaching and service of the Church. It 
also served as a spiritual tonic in the community, exhort- 
ing the faithful to sanctity, and strengthening the weak 
and the ignorant against the dangers of heresy and un- 
belief. 

‘God has set in the Church, first apostles, secondly 
prophets, thirdly teachers *’; and again,“ ‘‘ we though 

ny are one body in Christ . . . . having different 


ciitts . . . . whether he who teaches in teaching.”’ 


There is a charism of teaching, therefore, not necessarily 
an extraordinary gift, but a gift of some sort. The teacher, 


+ 


may infer anything from the silence of St. Paul, 
never speaks in the Spirit. He conveys to the community, 
not a revelation, nor yet an interpretation of another’s 
revelation, but a statement of the faith handed down by 
the apostles. His activity is described as didaskalia; the 
‘tent of his message as didache. The nature of this 
or teaching can be gathered from St. Paul’s doc- 
of a deposit of faith: ‘‘ The things which thou hast 
heard from me through many witnesses, the same hand 
down to faithful men, who shall be capable of teaching 
others also *’; and” ‘* Guard the deposit, Timothy, turn- 
ing away from the profane babblings and opposition of 
knowledge falsely so called.’’ The apostolic deposit of 
faith is the unchangeable standard, therefore, by which 
the teacher must always shape his own didache or instruc- 
tion. The charism of teaching does not imply inspiration : 
neither, presumably, does it imply any miraculous 
4) Cor. xii. 28. Rom. xii. 5-7. 
151 Tim. vi. 20. 2 Tim. ii. 2. 
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enlightenment of the teacher’s mind, nor any extra- 
ordinary efficiency in communicating to others what he 
himself knows. What does it imply then? Perhaps a 
regular ecclesiastical mission; perhaps nothing more than 
a natural aptitude for understanding and expounding the 
truths of faith In the Epistle to the Ephesians” the 
enumeration of pastors and teachers under the same tous de 
in Greek shows at all events that the same individuals are 
referred to under the two titles. The passage may not, 
perhaps, prove the identity of the two offices ; but it points 
in that direction. On this hypothesis we can also explain 
certain otherwise difficult passages in the New Testament. 
We can see, for instance, why the teachers are mentioned 
in Acts xiii., 1-3; and why there is no mention of the local 
pastors in either of St. Paul’s letters to the Corinthians. 
The teachers mentioned in each case are the pastors—the 
presbyter-bishops. Hermas bears out this interpretation 
too, for in his enumeration of ecclesiastical offices he men- 
tions” apostles, bishops, teachers and deacons, substituting 
the word ‘“‘ teachers’’ for the more common “ pres- 
byters.”’ On the other hand, it is difficult to understand 
why St. Paul speaks of teachers as a class, and enumerates 
the gift of teaching among the more important charis- 
mata, if there is no distinct body bearing the title of 
teachers. That every pastor was a teacher appears to 
follow from several passages in the Acts and Pastoral 
Epistles ; but we are not so sure that every teacher was a 
pastor. There may have been unofficial catechists in those 
as in later days. 

The question of the identity of the teachers suggests a 
similar inquiry about those who had gifts of ‘‘ govern- 
ment.’’ St. Paul makes no formal statement about this 
charism (beyond noting its existence), but he gives us some 
data on which to work. Addressing the presbyter-bishops 
at. Miletus,* he reminds them that they have been ap- 
pointed by the Holy Ghost to rule the Church of God. We 
are fortunate in having so complete a statement frome the 
apostle. The presbyters rule the church with which they 
are connected ; and they have been appointed by the Holy 

16 Eph. iv. 11. 


17 Vis. iii. 5. 
18 Acts XX. 
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Ghost to do so. In these circumstances there can be no 
doubt that St. Paul regarded them as enjoying the charism 
of government. From various passages both of the New 
Testament and the Apostolic Fathers we know that the 
position of these presbyters was in no way abnormal. 
The government of all the churches was carried on in much 
the same way—a body of presbyter-bishops, appointed by 
an apostle or apostolic delegate, and acting under his super- 
vision, ruled and administered the local church. Through- 
out the Apostolic Age there is no example of ecclesiastical 
government resting on any other basis. There is nothing 
extraordinary about the charism of government, therefore. 
It consists of an authoritative mission handed down from 
the apostles by one empowered to transmit it. This 
mission, as we have already seen, carried with it a two- 
fold jurisdiction, magisterial and governmental. Theo- 
retically, the gifts of ruling and teaching are distinct, 
and St. Paul mentions them separately; but in practice 
both were combined (with other charismata) in a single 
class of ministers, who were given responsibility for the 
spiritual well-being of the flock. 

There are many other charismata which we need not 
discuss here. Enough has been said to show that Primi- 
tive Christianity was no mere system of extraordinary 
ways. The enjoyment of special talents, whether natural 
or miraculous, never carried with it any jurisdiction. 
Prophecy was the most important and most highly prized 
of the extraordinary gifts. If the prophets were not 
allowed to rule the Church, or define its doctrine—and 
they were allowed to do neither—the minor gifts could 
imply no such right. Most of the false notions in this 
respect current in recent times can be traced to a mis- 
understanding of the word “‘ charisma.’’ The word does 
not imply anything wonderful or miraculous. There were 
indeed extraordinary, as well as ordinary, gifts; but they 
were an exceptional and provisional part of the Church’s 
equipment. The apostles established a regular system of 
ecclesiastical government and ministry; the government 
and ministry so established was a charism; and that 
charism was (and is) transmissible to succeeding genera- 
tions. 


W. Moran. 





Che Origins of Orpbism. 


In so far as we can speak of unanimity upon so vague 
and difficult a subject, modern authorities are practically 
unanimous in treating Orphism as a new religious move- 
ment originating at some time in the sixth century, 
b.C., when it sprang up beside the ‘‘ orthodox ’’ pagan 
Olympianism, and not gaining much ground till after the 
end of the fifth. Thus Professor Bury’ says that “‘ the 
craving for existence after death . . . . led to the propa- 
cation of a new religion, which began to spread about the 
middle of the sixth century.’’ This scholar shares with 
Dr. Eduard Meyer?’ in a characteristic which one might 
call hierophobia; both make Orphism into a closed and 
organised sacerdotal system, which Prof. Bury associates 
with the Persian invasion as a peril to Greece, declaring 
that civilisation was only saved from destruction through 
it by Ionian reason. Dr. Farnell* refers to Orphism as 
‘a new force in Greek religion of the sixth and fiftl 
centuries,’ and appears to think of it also as an 
organised system. Zeller* speaks of ‘‘ that Orphic schoo! 
which originated in the sixth century or somewhat earlier 
and whose teaching exists side by side with philosophy 
from the beginning,’’ and notes that the first certain trace 
of Orphism is connected with the story of Onomakritos 
The same general opinion is shared by Rohde’ and 
Gomperz’, the latter of whom traces the rise of Orphism 
to the struggles of the poorer classes about the time wher 
Peisistratos came to power. Miss Harrison,’ though 
apparently she thinks of Orphism as earlier than Hesiod, 
treats Orpheus as a historical person who at that early 
date went from Crete to Thrace and there reformed the 
Mionvsiac religion by reducing it to temperance. Her 
epinion is much vitiated by lack of critical insight, but 
her book does service by emphasising the early characte 
Histor f Greece.” p. 311-12. 


2 ** Geschichte des Altertums,’’ p. 727 f. 
‘Greek Hero Cults and Ideas of Immortality,’ p. 3 
* Philosophie der Griechen’’ (6th ed.) I. p. 63-4. 
* Psyche,.”’ chapter on Orphism. 

8+: Greek Thinkers” T. p. 135. 

7** Prolegomena to Study of Greek Rel 
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of great parts of the Orphic belief. Dr. Otto Kern® treats 
Orphism throughout as a ‘‘sect’” of reformative character, 
at times suppressed by State authority (‘‘ vom Staate 
unterdriickt’’) which carried on a vigorous propaganda 
in Athens. Thus he would read, with ‘Diels, hormathon for 
homadon in the famous passage’ in which Plato castigates 
the Orphic priests, their books and purifications. He 
thinks that the ‘‘ Orpheus-figure *’ is not much earlier than 
the sixth century, and quotes with approval the saying of 
Lobeck” that all mystery-religions originated between 
Homer and the Persian Wars, “although | in another pas- 
sage" he himself thinks they go hack to the pre-Greek 
period. O. Gruppe” holds, against Lobeck, that the 
argumentum ex silentio Homeri is not absolutely compelling, 
and that the main principles of the mystery-religions may 
well have been known in Homer’s time. Gruppe stands 
practically alone in the bold assertion of this view. Great 
weight, however, is now lent to it by the well-recognised 
tact that Homer’s poetry reflects originally the ideas of the 
lonic successors of Agamemnon’s feudatories, and was 
composed first for courts only, where popular religion was 
taken little into account, and the gods were more and more 
cast in the image of earthly kings. The fact must also 
hamper sorely any attempt, such as Rohde’s, to discover 
early ideas as to the soul in Homer. Homer is not primi- 
tive; as Gilbert Murray has emphasised,” he reflects first 
the Ionian courts and secondly the later ideas of the Ionian 
aristocracy. His religion is highly developed and arti- 
ficial, and neglects particularly everything eschatological, 
with which primitive chthonic cults must have been much 
concerned. It would be of great importance for Greek reli- 
sious history, and indeed the history of Greek ideas in 
general, if it could be shown that such doctrines as those 
of the Orphics, differing widely from ‘‘ Olympian ”’ 
paganism, were not the sudden growth of a couple of cen- 
turies or generations, but had their origin deeply rooted in 
* In his illuminating booklet ‘‘ Orpheus, eine _ religions-geschichtliche 
Untersuchnng,”’ Berlin 1920. 

% Plato. Rep. II. 364 E. 

10 *¢ Aglaophamus’ ’ I. p. 316. 
11 ¢ ‘ Orpheus,”’ p. 51. 


12 Article ‘‘ Orpheus ’’ in Roscher’s “ ‘L exikon,’’ p. 1073. 
13“ Four Stages of Greek Religion,” p. 78. 
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popular ideas, and evolved slowly into a great system 
which was essentially Greek and afiected Greek philosophy 
and literature to a degree as yet unmeasured. It would 
be of value also to show reason for thinking that Orphism 
was not a “ sect’ standing out by itself as something 
strange and foreign against ‘‘ orthodox ’ Olympianism ; 
but rather one of the innumerable channels in which the im- 
mensely creative Greek genius flowed, which grew broader 
and broader till finally it became, in a very elastic form, 
the religion almost of the whole common people, at once a 
preparation for and foe to the new doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. 

Perhaps the chief reason for the difficulty of dealing with 
pp sn is its many-sidedness. It is very easy to confuse 

he elements of which it was composed, and argue from one 
to another. Often we cannot be certain whether we are 
reading about Orphic ritual or Orphic myth or half-Orphic 
philosophy. In estimating the age and character of 
Orphism it should be found most useful to consider its 
difierent aspects separately. It was first of all a mystic 
ritual, probably like in many ways to the Eleusinian, and 
concerned, even in a more marked and certain way than 
‘he Eleusinian, with the securing of happiness in a future 
life. It was in the second place a rule of life, the practice 
ot which must obviously have gone on side by side with the 
ritual; and thirdly, both ritual and rule of life must have 
volved from the earliest days some system of belief; 
unless we think, as some anthropologists do, that primitive 
man first performed most complicated actions out of pure 
joie de vivre, and then proceeded to invent still more com- 
plicated reasons for them. That such a system of belief 
did not remain constant, especially in early days, goe 
without saying. Its gradual development in the case of 
Orphism and its early assimilation of other systems pro- 
duced a peculiarly complex tradition, which went on de- 
veloping for centuries after the essentials of Orphic practice 
had become fixed. It is this tradition, poetical in form, 
= early subject to non-Orphic influences, which has given 

‘se to most difficulties. ‘At a still later date it was taken 
a by philosophers, and from the tradition grew a theology, 
which was, of course, never fully accepted or understood 
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ty the ordinary votaries of the system, and need therefore 
hardly be considered as Orphic at all. Thus it will be seen 
that the name of Orpheus was not essential to what is at 
bottom a practical religion, and that its influence on Greek 
ideas does not necessarily depend upon its connection with 
che name. 

There is no doubt that the central Orphic ritual was the 
omophagia, in which the body of an animal, who represented 
the god, was eaten by his worshippers.“ This ritual was 
a form of Dionysiac worship,” and was always associated 
with the idea of immortality, attained through metempsy- 
chosis and the purgation of sins. The efforts of Miss Har- 
rison and other writers, to get behind these doctrines to a 
more primitive stage when the rite was purely magical, 
seem to rest only on analogy and to be acceptable only as 
possible explanations, not historically proven. This is not 
che place to enter into the difficult question of the origin of 
Dionysos, but it may be said, with all deference to the 
widely-held Thracian hypothesis, that he was at any 
rate certainly established in Thebes in Homeric times,” 
and that some worship extraordinarily like his existed from 
a very early date in Crete.” There is no reason to believe 
that the doctrine of metempsychosis was a Thracian, or even 
« non-Greek one, in origin,” and the question as to popular 
ideas of the soul in Homer’s times. in view of the peculiar 
character of the epos, and in spite of Rohde’s masterly 
attempt to answer it, may still be taken as open. Perhaps 
the soundest statement on the whole subject is that of 
Nestle,” who sees in the ‘‘ mystisch-Kathartische 
Bewegung *’ a synthesis of northern and southern ideas 
at an early period, which gave rise both to the historical 
worship of Dionysos and to the mystical worship so closely 
associated with his name. From this it would follow that 
in essence both Dionysiac and Orphic worship were native 
Greek, going back in popular Greek belief to a period 
anterior to Homer, but not forming any part of the deve- 

™ Toxts in Miss Harrison, op. cit. p. 479 f; Lobeck, op. cit. p. 547 f. 

5 Lobeck, p. 645. 

% Hiad XIV. 325. 

17 Evans, ‘‘ Palace of Minos,’’ introduction. p. 6, etc. 

#8 Parnell, o.c. p. 382, Zeller o.c. p. 76. 

19 Tn Zeller, o.c. p. 81. 
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loped Homeric religion. Both were only emphasised by 
contrast at a much later period when the religion of Homer 
was adopted by Athens in particular and generally by all 
states. It is this new emphasis that gave rise to the modern 
idea that Orphism sprang up suddenly in the sixth century 
B.C. That the later Orphics were mainly to be found 
among the poor is universally recognised.”. A popular 
religion of this kind could not be expected to have mani- 
iested itself in literature or art in early times when the 
people were of no account. We must seek traces of it at 
earliest in Hesiod, and he again is deeply tinged with 
Homeric ideas. 

One most important aspect of Orpheus is that as 
‘‘mystery-maker.’’ Our earliest authority for this aspect 
isin Aristophanes.” In spite of Kern’s argument,* I think 
we may hold that the words used by him refer 
not to hymns, but to actual rites. Pausanias in a 
well-known passage” says that it was Onomakritos who 
composed the rites of Dionysos, and made the Titans, whom 
he took over from Homer, into the slayers of Zagreus (the 
child Dionysos whom the Orphics worshipped in their 
inysteries). But if we take this in connection with a 
remark of Aristotle’s,* that thongh Onomakritos wrote 
the verses, the beliefs were those of Orpheus, it seems clear 
that the sixth-century compiler did not interfere with the 
rites but only reduced the verses to order. This conclusion 
is completely reasonable in view of the unorganised char- 
acter of such rites, widespread throughout the Greek world 
and in existence in 8. Italy before Onomakritos wrote,* and 
the other known activities of Onomakritos, which were 
purely literary.” It is chiefly this passage in Pausanias 
which seems to have given rise to modern ideas as to the 
Jate origin of Orphism ; but it is clear that it probably has 
nothing to do with the ritual. 

2@op. Kern, o.c. p. 5. 

*1 “ Frogs’ 1032 f. “Orpheus men gar teletas th’emin katedeixe phonon 


t’apechesthai.’’ The same phrase ‘‘teletas katadeixas’’ are used of him in 
Pseudodem. “in Aristogitonem’’ xxv. 11. 


Zo.c. p. 14. 

238, 37.5. 

“4 ** Peri philosophias,” quoted by Kern, o.c. p. 19. 

% See an article by Oldfather, “ Funde aus Lokroi”’ in Philologus 1910. 
* Herodotue vii. 6. ete. 
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There are other scattered passages in which Orpheus is 
named as the ‘‘ inventor ’’ of Bacchic rites.* That they 
were Bacchic is seen from the famous Orphic cry polloi 
narthekophoroi, pauroi de te bakchoi (the Greek for ‘ many 
are called but few are chosen ’’) and from the fact that 
Herodotus couples Orphics and Bacchic votaries as being 
identical. These rites must have been accompanied from 
early times by a traditional account of their origin and 
instructions as to the manner of conducting them. Of such 
mstructions we have now an example in a new papyrus 
fragment from Gurob® in Egypt. The Biblion homadon 
referred to by Plato in the passage from the Republic men- 
tioned above, may have contained, in addition to poems 
like those in our much later collection of Orphic hymns, such 
instructions as to ritual and the benefits to be derived from 
it. The curious dislike of Plato for the Orphics, while he 
adopts so many of their doctrines and even praises the 
‘* Orphic life,’ may perhaps be explained by this very 
fact, that what he objects to is their ritual and the practices 
closely connected with it, while he derived his ideas of their 
rule of life rather from philosophic and literary sources,” 
especially from his friends the Pythagoreans, who had 
Orphic beliefs and practised the Orphic as¢eticism but not 
the rite of omophagia. 

There is every reason to think that this rite was as old 
in Greece as the worship of Dioins:<; and the idea em- 
bodied in it, of symbolic union betw: an and god, is 
also Dionysiac from the beginning.*’ nor ave we any cause 
to go behind this idea to a more pri:iicive magical stage. 
The worship of a vegetation-god who was also god of the 
dead seems to have been Indo-european,” and we cannot 
say that either element in it was more primitive than the 
cther. The death and resurrection of the god may have 
been always held to foreshadow the death and resurrection 
of his worshippers, and we find it in the very oldest Diony- 


27 So Anth. Pal. vii. 9-5, which Kern admits refers to rites. 

*® Herod. ii. 81. 

®See article by present writer, Classical Quarterly, April 1922. 

3% Laws, vi., 782 C. 

51 Compere passage from Laws just mentioned with Empedokles, frag. 122, 
Ritter and Preller p. 154. 

*4 Farnell, o.c. p. 374. 

8 Cp. Carnoy, “ Les indo-européens ” (1921) p. 228-229. 
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siac cults—in the Anthesteria for instance.* That it does 
not occur in the public cults of Dionysos may be explained 
by the fact that these cults were in large measure ‘* Olym- 
pianised ”’ (i.e., remodelled after Homeric ideas) especially 
im Athens after the sixth century; and that all non- 
Homeric elements were banished from them as far as pos- 
sible. This was probably the great work of Peisistratos 
and his sons in religion as in art—they reduced everything 
to conformity with an Ionic and Homeric canon, and the 
rest of Greece largely followed their example. Thus instead 
of emphasising the emergence of Dionysos in the sixth cen- 
tury we might perhaps more justly emphasise the develop- 
ment of Oly: mpianism, the ** cult of the city state ’’ as Prof. 
Murray calls it.* which was assuredly no older than the 
city-state itself. The development of this emphasised in 
turn certain elements in the popular religion which stood 
apart from it and which it could not assimilate. Chief 
among these may have been the old popular Dionysos-rite, 
wherein the god was worshipped as a slain child and as a 
risen savior, who brought his votaries happiness in the next 
world as a recompense for the ills of this. It is noteworthy 
that the earliest type of the “‘ Olympian ’’ Dionysos is 
always the arisen god, the son of Semele, bearded and full- 
crown,” and made into the son of Zeus. It is not till a 
later age that we find the child Dionysos represented in 
art. It is remarkable too that the aspect of the ‘‘ Olym- 
pianised ’’ god most strongly emphasised is that of wine- 
geod ;” but we must not assume that he was therefore in 
nce purely a god of intoxication. It was only one side 
of his character, possibly pre-Greek as the vine was, but 
perhaps not emphasised in early times. We must be care- 
ul not to accept Miss Harrison’s identification of him with 
the Thracian Sabazios,* or her etymologies, which would 
make him a beer-god, and are not at all scientific. We 
cannot in his case more than in cthers go back to any 
simple primitive stage. His mystic worship is as old as 
any other; only it was neglected by the city-state, which 
4 Gruppe, art. “Orpheus ” in Roscher’s ‘ Lexikon,”’ section on local cults. 

‘*Four Stages of Greek a p. 96. 

Vase-paintings in Harrison, o.c. pp. 366-7. 

9 Harvisen, p. 425 ff. 


38 For a refutation of this idea, see Fisele, art. “‘Sabazios,’”’ in Roscher, 
Pp. 252. 
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was antagonistic to mystic worship and only accepted 
Eleusis slowly and unwillingly. In Italy, however, states 
do seem to have incorporated the mysteries of Dionysos, 
and his ritual, into their worship, as we may infer from 
Plato ;* and it may be that Thebes, always a great centre 
of mysticism, accepted him also. 

With this early mystic religion there went a body of 
tradition as to the origin of man and original sin, which 
was enshrined in the poems edited by Onomakritos. 
Pausanias says he took over from Homer the Titans, who 
were the ancestors of man according to Orphic belief, and 
whose sin it was that brought about his need for redemp- 
tion. The central Orphic rite was a symbolical enaction 
of that sin, and later Orphic theology made it the basis 
of an elaborate doctrine of the soul.“ We know from 
Harpocration“ that the Orphic Titans got their name 
originally from the chalk (Titanos) with which the primi- 
tive worshippers whitened their bodies. If such be the 
case we need hardly accept the word of Pausanias that 
these Titans were altogether taken over from Homer—they 
were much older. But neither is it necessary to agree with 
Miss Harrison* that the fathering of this transference on 
Onomakritos proves it to be late and fictitious. It only 
proves that it was felt to be late by Pausanias and his 
sources. It is in fact hard to see why any transference 
should be supposed at all, or why we should not conclude 
that the Titans of Homer and those of Orphic belief were 
Loth drawn from popular legend. _ In Hesiod certainly, 
and in a text which is clearly an ‘‘ Olympianised ”’ form of 
an early popular legend, with many features, such as the 
introduction of Eros, that make it resemble Orphic 
Theogonies, the Titans play the part of an early ancestral 
‘race punished for their sins. Three of them are actually 
restored to life again (a completely un-Homeric and Orphic 
idea) to aid Zeus in his war with the rest. So very little 
is known as yet of the earliest Orphic Theogonies that we 
cannot with certainty compare Hesiod with early Orphic 


89 Probably he is referring to them in the “ Republic ” passage: ‘‘ Peithousin 
ou monon idiotas alla a poleis.” 

*0 Kern, “ Orpheus,” 43 ff. 

“ Quoted in Werricen,” 0.¢. p. 493. 
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ideas. One thing is certain, that the absence of the late 
Orphic god-names, Phanes-Protogonos-Erikepaios, from 
Hesiod, does not prove him ignorant of Orphism.* Miss 
Harrison“ is not averse to thinking that Hesiod borrowed 
from Orphism. This can hardly be regarded as proven 
so far; but neither can we say he knows nothing of Orphic 
ideas, and we may at least assert that he and the late 
Orphic poets rest on a common ground of popular belief. 
His hali-Homeric and half-popular character goes far to 
explain the curious emergence in him of some non-Homeric 
iegends while he is silent on others. 

The story of the death of Orpheus and his descent into 
Hades* cannot be separated from the ritual side of 
Orphism. Miss Harrison’s belief that this legend enshrines 
the real death of a missionary prophet at the hands of a 
hostile sect is due either to a modern confusion of thought 
or at most to fifth-century rationalising. The poet is slain 
by Meenads exactly as Dionysos by Titans; in both cases 
the slayers are worshippers of the god. Aeschylus in his 
Lykurgeia makes Orpheus be slain because he introduced the 
worship of Apollo-Helios,“ but surely this is an after- 
thought of Aeschylus, who was perhaps the first great ex- 
ponent of the belief in primitive religious struggles which 
vas very much affected the question of Dionysiac origins 
in the modern mind. Kern is undoubtedly right in saying 
that the violent death of Orpheus is another version of 
that of Dionysos-Zagreus (‘‘ das Abbild der Zerreissung 
des D-Z.’’). But it originates probably not in any his- 
torical persecution but either in some mystical confusion 
between prophet and god or in the later importation of 
the name Orpheus into a religion in which Dionysos himself 
was at first both prophet and god. It is at any rate clearly 
a reflection of the ancient ritual, which is seen also in the 
Homeric story of Lykurgos ; and in it Orpheus is again the 
inventor of the rite, not the divine poet. His quest for 
Eurydike also is clearly a reflection of the Dionysiac descent 


43 See Nestle in Zeller, o.c. p. 136-148 for post-Aristotelian date of these 
names. 

“4 o.c. p. 627. 

45 Texts in Harrison p. 461 f., and Kern, o.c. p. 25-6. 

© Kern, o.c. p. 26. The introduction of Apollo into the legend may be 
due to the Pythagoreans, who were devotees especially of Apollo. 
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into Hades. Its earliest mention is in Euripides,“ and its 
development by later, especially Roman, writers has made 
it into one of the best-known of romantic tales. But 
oringinally it probably points to some syncretism between 
Orphic and Eleusinian mystic tradition,“ as does the 
making of Musaeus, the Attic prophet, into a son of 
Orpheus. That this syncretism, which left great traces 
on Orphic belief, began at an early date, may be seen from 
the existence of an old Orphic counterpart to the Eleusinian 
Demeter-hymn.” The saving of Orpheus’ head by the 
muses, on the other hand, though closely paralleled in the 
saving of Zagreus’ heart by Athena, may possibly be a new 
clement in the myth, as the muses were the spring-goddesses 
from whose waters poetic inspiration comes ; but they were 
also connected with Dionysos, especially on Mt. Helicon.” 

It was probably as “‘ maker of the mysteries ’’’ that 
Orpheus was first known, as the ritual was certainly the 
oldest element in them. It may have been for this reason 
that each Orphic community had. as seems to have been 
ihe case, its own Orpheus. The fact that so many places 
in Italy and Sicily claimed to have been his birthplace,” 
some as early as the time of Peisistratos, surely points to 
the great age of a cult which had so early forgotten its 
beginnings. In this connection it is curious that Miss 
Harrison should assert™ that ‘‘ Orpheus remained con- 
sistently a Northerner,’ and that ‘‘ we have no universal 
spread of his name, no fabulous birth-stories everywhere.’ 
That Suidas apparently thought each Orpheus a different 
rerson does not render such a view necessary; rather, as 
in other cases, this claim by different localities to be the 
birthplace of an Orpheus is a proof of the antiquity of the 
rites connected with his name, and it is certainly an argu- 
ment against the acceptance of Thrace as a common birth- 
place for the whole Orphic religion. 

The second great element in the character of the legen- 
cary Orpheus was his aspect as introducer of an ascetic 
47“ Alcestis” 357 f. 

48Eurydike, the ‘‘ wide-ruling’’ is clearly a doublet of the Eleusinian 
Persephone, queen of the underworld. 

‘Berliner Klassikertexte, v. 1, ang Nestle. Ic. p. 148. 

w Gp. Sophocles, “ Oecd. Rex.” 1093, ‘“Numphon Elikoniadon, ais pleista 

sumpaizei.”’ 


1 Suidas, in Diels, “ Vorsokratiker’’, 3rd ed. ii. p. 148. 
“o0.¢c. p. 457. 
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system of life. It was this which made Miss Harrison 
explain him as a kind of temperance reformer in the 
Dionysiac religion, which she regards as primarily one of 
intoxication. Farnell also, as we have seen, thinks the 
Orphic doctrine of purification was something new in Greek 
religious ideas. Here again, however, it is possible to 
trace the development of an elaborate system from a pheno- 
menon early associated with many forms of chthonic and 
eracular ritual. We have almost certainly an elementary 
type of purification in the aniptopodes Selloi of Dodona, 
the priests of the very ancient oracular tree-god, and with 
it some kind of ascetic practice (sleeping on the ground). 
We have other instances of such asceticism in Homer, and 
at Eleusis, in the well-known formula which describes the 
fasting of the votary before the sacramental draught.* We 
have fasting, virginity, and other ascetic observances pre- 
scribed for the Pythia at Delphi.* The great distinction 
between these cases and that of the Orphics was, that in 
the latter asceticism was made a rule of life; but that was 
because the Orphic rite, with which the practice was 
closely connected, was a preparation for happiness in the 
next world. But originally it must have been, like all 
other Greek ritual purification, a preparation for some 
holy act. The Orphic tabus on eggs, woollen garments, 
and flesh meat, which the Pythagorean philosophic sect 
adopted from them,” may all be explained as originating 
in ritual. The egg was an early Orphic symbol, bound 
up later with a theory of the world’s origin,” and may, as 
Miss Harrison thinks,” have been used as an offering to 
the dead. A fleece was a mystic seat in the Eleusinian 
mysteries ® and in the Orphic rites of Dionysos may have 
heen sacred as coming from the sacrificial ram offered to 
Hermes Psychompus.” So, too, the ritual eating of 
the flesh of an animal which was Dionysos himself may 
have been the origin of the tabu on meat. ‘As for wine, 

53 *fenesteusa. epion ton Kukeona,”’ ete. Clement “ Protr.’’ ii. 21. 

544 Dempsey, ‘‘ Delphic Oracle,’’ p. 52 ff. On the whole question of asceticism 
as_a native Greek phenomenon, see the excellent Essay by Dean Inge in 
‘‘The Legacy of Greece” (Oxford 1921), esp. pp. 45-6. 

55 Authorities in Harrison, o.c. p. 508 f.— 

5 Kern, o.c. p. 48-9. 

7o.c. p. 69. 


8 Harrison, 0.c. pp. - 
» Art. by writer, Class. 
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Miss Harrison, although she adduces in support of her 
temperance theory some not very relevant evidence regard- 
sng the ‘‘ Nephalia’’ or ‘ sober offerings ’’ to Dionysos 
iwhich were not Orphic at all), has to admit that ‘‘ in the 
confession of the Orphic there is no mention of wine, no 
avowal of having sacramentally drunk it, no resolve to 
abstain.’’ In the Gurob ritual above referred to, the word 
epion occurs, and clearly refers to some “* sacramental ’’ 
draught like the Eleusinian kukeon, which was probably 
wine. Thus if there was a tabu on wine, as Miss Harrison 
tries to infer from Plutarch, the reason for it was again 
because it was used in the mystic ceremonies. 


The early date of this idea of ritual purification on a 
large scale, is shown by the story of Epimenides at Athens.” 
The character of this purification® was plainly Orphic, 
and there does not seem to be much authority for attribut- 
ing this character, as Diels® does, to the influence of 
Onomakritos on the tradition. In the story of Epimenides 
these ideas seem to be no new evangel of the sixth century, 
but to have been even then well developed, and regarded 
verhaps as originating not in Athens but in Crete. The 
evidence, vague and late as it is, gives us in all good 
grounds for believing that Orphism—apart from its name, 
cr the name of Orpheus—was a native and early element in 
Greek religion and was slowly developing at a period 
earlier than our records reach, just as we know it de- 
veloped in the fifth and fourth centuries. And we cannot 
with any historical certainty point to any one period as the 
date of its introduction. 


The third great aspect of Orpheus was that as singer, the 
poet of the Orphic tradition. This tradition has reached 
us in its latest form in our collection of Orphic hymns and 
iragments, which represent mainly the last phase of its 


%o.c. p. 510. 


61 For summary of latest conclusion as to his date and authenticity se 
Nestle in Zeller, o.c. p. 120-1. The theory of Beloch, ‘“‘ Griech. Gesch., 1. 2 
(2nd ed.) p. 302 f. that the revolt of Kylon is to be dated after the time of 
Solon, would put Epimenides at latest in the middle of the 6th cent. 

6 Diels, “‘ Vorsokratiker,” ii. (3rd ed.) p. 185.f, 
“Solon,” 12. quoted on p. 187. 


&id. p. 187, note: ‘die Orphische Askese, die 
fom Kreter E. beicelect hatte.’’ 


esp. passage from Plut. 


ae eT ae een — 
er Kreis des Onomakritos 
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continuous growth.* The age of the Orphic Thengeny is a 
question which has been disputed for a generation,” and it 
seems now to be certain that some of the most characteristic 
names of the mystic deity do not occur before the time of 
Aristotle. The earlier hymns contained a simpler cosmo- 
gony, not unlike in its outlines to popular Greek myths,® 
with its central legend probably a hieros gamos between 
Zeus and Hera, the offspring of which (Zagreus?). was 
destined to overthrow Kronos. This tale has some resem- 
blance to the legend of Heracles, and may originate in very 
old popular religion with its pessimism and expectation of 
a saviour, who is variously Herakles or Prometheus or, as 
m this myth, Zagreus.” All these beliefs have a common 
ground. They all deal with the descent of man from the 
giants, the sin and punishment of the latter and the final 
reconciliation of man and god. With them also goes the 
legend of the ages of the world. Hesiod uses such a system 
but puts it into a Homeric framework, which accounts for 
the difference observed by Kern, between his Theogony 
and the Orphic ieroi logoi Hesiod deals with the gods 
who have little to do with men and are merely a reflection o 
earthly kings; the Orphic poems dealt with human origins 
also. All alike have their probable beginnings in cent} - 
Greece, where all streams of C reek life met. A great deal 
that seems at first sight non-Greek in early Orphism, suc! 
as the Phanes-myth, is now, as we saw above, seen to ori 
- in the period of Alexander’s conquests, when all sorts 
riental influences began to stream into Greece. The 
ive Greek elements in the tradition can be traced as 
far back as any record goes. Gruppe even sees in the 
Deception of Zeus ’’ in the [liad® a parody of the early 
Orphic theogony, and his conclusion is received with ap 
proval by Nestle.” We have thus a certain amount of sup- 
port for the belief that not only Orphic ritual and ascetic 
Unsatisfactory ed. of these hymns by Abel, 1885. A new critical edition 
by Prof. O. Ker m of Halle is to appear this autumn, and will distinguish 4 
far as possible between the early and later elements in the tradition. 
65 Summary in Zeller. o.c. p. 122 f 
Zeller, ib. p. 142. 
‘7? For origin of the se, see Wilamowitz, Introduction to Prometheus 
Aeschylus (in his ‘ Aischylos: Int rpretationen.’’) 
3o.c. p. 38 ff. 


'Tliad xiv. 153-400. 
In Zeller, o.c. p. 142. 
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practice, but the oldest explanatory tradition, goes back to 
the period when Homer was in the making. 

Our earliest Attic reference to Orpheus” treats him as a 
servant of Apollo, as we have seen. How are we to account 
for this mixture of gods? It is curious that Dionysos is in 
so many places mingled or confused with Apollo, as at 
Delphi, and among the Pythagoreans, who worshipped 
Apollo but practised the Dionysiac rule of life. Probably 
the explanation of this mixture is to be found in some mix- 
ture of race. It may be that the Pythagoreans were the 
first to connect Orpheus, whose rule they followed, with 
their Ionian Apollo, and that Aeschylus adopted the con- 
nection from them. It was easy to connect with the god of 
music the name of a widely-known divine singer, and both 
shared an early friendship with the muses. The tale of the 
Argonauts as first told by Pindar in the fourth Pythian 
has the same ascription of Orpheus’ inspiration to Apollo.” 
It is easy to see that here again the ascription to Apollo 
is late; for we should expect the poet of Dionysiac rites to 
have a share in the adventures of the Minyae, in whose 
genealogy Dionysos played a prominent part.” Besides the 
Pythagoreans,, Onomakritos may also claim a share in this 
mixture of Orpheus with Apollo. It may have been part of 
his contribution to the arrangement of the Hymns which 
he earried out under the order of Peisistratos ; and it would 
be a thoroughly characteristic piece of ‘‘ Olympianisation.” 
At any rate it is not necessary for us to be confused by 
this introduction of Apollo, who plainly had nothing to do 
with the early mystic ritual. 

We have seen that the name Orpheus cannot affect the 
question of the origin of Orphic ritual at all. It may have 
been attached to the ritual at quite a late date. The best 
explanation of its etymology is that of Bechtel’* who con- 
hects it with orbus and orphanos and takes it to mean “‘ the 
bereaved or lonely one.’’ Kern thinks it is an abstraction, 
on the analogy of Thamyris, Bakis, Sibyl, from the Orphic 
communities themselves, the ‘‘ wanderers on lonely paths.’’ 

lon euainetos 


73 Farnell, ‘‘Cults of the Greek States,’’ v. p. &5. 
74 Accepted by Kern, o.c. p. 16. 
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But on the analogy of Bakis and Sibyl, it should be given 
to a figure abstracted from many prophets, each called 
Orpheus, and this gets us no further; while Thamyris is 
itself a.collective noun meaning an “‘ assembly ’’ as Hesy- 
chius tells us. This explanation also involves belief in the 
existence of a closed Orphic ‘‘ Kultgemeinschaft,’’ for 
which we have little more evidence than for an Eleusinian 
one. The name Orpheus may well mean “‘ the bereaved ” 
cr the ‘‘ lonely one ’’ and refer to the legendary maker of 
the mysteries who was torn by his own worshippers. It 
may have been originally a by-name of Dionysos himself, 
like Zagreus, and have become differentiated to apply to the 
god in his human aspect. We can hardly say that it was 
an abstraction from a community which called itself ‘‘ The 
Lonely Ones,’’ because we have no evidence that such a 
community ever existed or called itself by such aname. We 
hear much of Orphikoi, followers of Orpheus, but not at all 
of orphoi or orpheis, ‘‘ Lonely Ones.’’ The connection of the 
name with the ritual would make it probable that it was of 
older origin than Kern thinks, and that the figure of 
Orpheus as singer, which he takes to be the earliest one,” 
was later. That the whole conception of Orpheus was in 
origin native Greek is again borne out by the Greek dress of 
his figure in Polygnotos’ painting at Delphi and on early 
vases.” 

Thus in forming an idea of the development of the 
Orpheus-figure and the religious movement connected with 
it, we should, I think, reverse the historical order followed 
by Pausanias” who makes him first the great musician, 
then the inventor of rites. The account of Aristophanes in 
the Frogs is more probable; that Orpheus revealed rites, 
Musaeus healing and oracles, Hesiod anl Homer sang of 
arts and gods and arms. Orpheus as poet and prophet of 
Apollo is a late and accidental version of the earliest 
Orpheus, who served Dionysos, revealed his mysteries to 
men, and suffered a like fate to his god. And the religion 
of Orpheus was not a closed and curiously un-Greek sect 
appearing suddenly out of nowhere in the sixth century, 
Lut a long-continued religious development which had its 


750.c. p. 21. 
76 Kern, p. 15. 
77 ix, 30., 13. 
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origins, perhaps, as the Greeks thought themselves, before 
Homer, enshrined in a special form Greek popular ideas 
of the origin of man and of the gods, of man’s fall and his 
hopes of happiness, and developed out of its early ritual a 
system of purifications whereby that end, it was thought, 
could be attained. It was from its origin not close, but 
upen to every religious influence, as all Greek cults were. 
Jt took up into itself first Greek divinities, then Asiatic 
ones, and finally all kinds of popularised philosophical con- 
ceptions. It had from its origin a body of poetical tradition 
which like itself went on increasing in scope, was edited 
in the sixth century, and thereafter became an instrument 
of both philosophy and religion, till finally both streams 
were lost in the broad waters of neo-Pythagoreanism and 
Hellenistic magic. Its history and the greatness of its 
influence can hardly yet be said to have been fully examined 
or understood. 


chs MICHAEL TIERNEY. 
University College, Dublin. 





Che “Comma Jobanneum” in the 
Writings of English Critics of the 
Eiabteenth Century. 


THE passage concerning the Three Heavenly Witnesses 
(1 John, v. 7) had found a place in all the editions of the 
Greek New Testament except those of Erasmus (1516 and 
1519) and Simon de Colines (1534). This may have been 
due to the authority of the Complutensian Polyglot, or to 
the general confidence in the excellence of Erasmus’ later 
text, or to love of peace to which Erasmus himself yielded, 
or to sincere conviction as to the genuineness of the pas- 
sage. Only rarely was a slight suspicion of its spurious- 
ness expressed by critical signs or hinted at in a note. 
Stephen de Courcelles in his edition (1658) gave the passage 
in brackets. Similarly, in the Latin editions, only very 
rarely was the verse omitted altogether, occasionally it was 
placed in brackets, or marked with diacritical signs. The 
words were likewise included in the first printed English 
version of the New Testament by William Tindale, in 
1525 ; in his second (1534), and third (1535), he placed thenr 
in brackets, in the second with a difference of type. 
William Orme?® remarks on the other editions of the English 
version: ‘ In the greater number of the editions of the 
English translation from Tindale to the Bishops’ Bible, in 
1568, the passage is printed either in different characters 
from the rest, or enclosed in brackets, to intimate that it 
was found in the Latin Vulgate, but not in the Greek text. 
In the Genevan (1557) the difference of type and the 
brackets disappear, and they were not restored in the 
Authorised Version (1611). Had the translators of 1611 
omitted these words, no one with the evidence which we 
now possess before him, would ever have dreamed of insert- 
ing them.’ In the liturgy the passage was read in the time 
of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. and later in the time 
-. Bludau in “Bibl. Zeitschr.” I. (1903) p. 280 ff. 


Memoir of the Controversy respecting the Three Heavenly Witnesses 
| John v. 7. London, 1830. 3rd edit. By Ezra Abbot. Boston, 1875. p. 9. 
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of Elizabeth. In the Prayer Book of 1549 it is found in 
the Epistle for the First Sunday after Easter. The Rheims 
cr Douay Bible of 1582 follows the Vulgate, and contains 
the passage. 

It is not to be wondered at that the passage was re- 
garded as genuine by the majority of 17th century theo- 
logical writers, as John Selden, John Pearson, George 
Bull, Thomas Smith, Henry Hammond, William Barlow, 
etc., and by writers like Walton, Fell, and Mill. Only 
rarely was its genuineness doubted: as, for instance, by 
Gilbert Clarke (Ante-Nicenismus sive Testimonia Patrum qui 
seripserunt ante Conciluim Niceno-Constantinopolitanum, 
1694, p. 48), and by the Socinian, John Biddle (1662).* 
John Mill, in his edition of the Greek text in 1707, with 
which a new epoch in the textual criticism of the New 
Testament began, accepted the passage. In his valuable 
and interesting Prolegomena he has set down his views on 
its authenticity. After a thorough and unbiased examina- 
tion of the different arguments for and against authenticity, 
be is unable to come to the conclusion that the passage is 
spurious ; he is rather convinced that it really belonged to 
the original text of John, but that it was dropped out very 
early, not deliberately by the heretics, but accidentally, 
through the oversight of a copyist. Though Mill does not 
hesitate, when the evidence demands it, to depart from the 
traditional interpretation or to reject the traditional read- 
ing, he shows great timidity and scrupulousness ‘when 
there is question of passages of a special importance from 
a dogmatic point of view. ‘ After fairly summing up the 
evidence on both sides, just as we should expect him to 
declare the verse spurious, he is unaccountably transformed 
into a defender.’* Mill himself says: Mihi fateor meliora 
Ss: quid melius certiusque dederis longior dies, discere 
parato, argumentis ad auctoritatem huic versiculo concili- 
andam modo adductis tantum roboris inesse videtur, ut 
eum nullo modo de loco suo movendum esse censeam. 

The controversy received new lite on the occasion of the 
publication of a work entitled: ‘ A Full <4 into the 
criginal Authority of the Text 1 John v. 7, Containing 


3Cf. Bludan, ‘‘ Bibl. Zeitschr.”’ TT. (1904) p. 297 ff. 
4Porson, “Letters to Mr. Archdeacon Travis, ”» London, 1790. 
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an Account of Dr. Mill’s Evidences from Antiquity, for 
and against its being genuine; With an Examination of 
his Judgment thereupon. London. 1715.’* The work ap- 
peared anonymously, and was “‘ humbly addressed to 
both Houses of Convocation now assembled.’’* William 
Whiston, the eccentric mathematician who dabbled in 
theology,’ tells us that Dr. Sam Clarke, pastor of St. 
James’ in Westminster, had recommended him to write 
against the famous passage. But as it was known that 
Sir Isaac Newton had already written such a dissertation, 
and as he himself had other work on hands, he suggested 
Mr. Emlyn, who undertook the task, and carried it through 
with great impartiality and accuracy.* The name of the 
author is given for the first time in 1719 as Thomas Emlyn. 
This Thomas Emlyn had been since 1691 a presbyterian 
minister in Dublin, but later was removed from his office, 
and cast into prison on account of a work in which he 
endeavoured to show that the Divinity of Christ was un- 
scriptural (1702). He died in 1741. He was a declared 
friend of Socinianism, and defended it in several works.’ 
The author of the treatise after a short introduction 
takes up Mill’s work. He gives the latter high praise for 
his services towards the correction of the text of the New 
Testament, but adds that the proofs advanced by Mill for 
the genuineness of the passage are worthless. Then 
(p. 6 ff), he brings forward the evidence against genuine- 
ness. He refuses to acknowledge any internal evidence 
for the passage, the context even without the words being 
both intelligible and complete. As Mill however confined 
himself to external evidence, he proceeds to examine the 
latter. The verse is wanting in all the older known Greek 
MSS., as Mill himself admits, e.g., Codex Alex. Vat. ; in 
most versions, and the earliest editions of the New Testa- 
ment since the Reformation, as also (p. 11) in the oldest 


5 Cf. Collection of Tracts relating to the Deity, ro and Satisfaction 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, London 1731. Vol. II. p. 1. 

6 ‘ Whether it was in jest or in earnest that Ny dedicated his work to the 
es EC, T will not take it upon me to say..—Orme, I.c. p, 20. 

7 PRES IV. p. 541. 

8 Cf.  Hictatcal Memoir of the Life of Dr. Sam. Clarke,’’ London 1730, 
o q3 . Armfield. ‘‘The Three Witnesses,’’ the disputed text in St. 

ohn, 4 FM 1883, p. 98n.—Whiston, Clarke, Whitby and Harword held 
Subordinationism like the Arians. 

9Cf. Fock, Der Socineanismus, Kiel 1847, p. 268 sq. 
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writers and Fathers of first four centuries who deal with 
the Trinity. Then, like Mill, he goes through the whole 
series of Greek and Latin Fathers, who have not the verse 
though they had special reason for quoting it. In p. 16 ff 
be brings forward the usual proofs for genuineness and 
shows their inadequacy. Two of the arguments which had 
hitherto found favour, he, like Mill, sets aside at once— 
namely, their omission by the Arians, and the evidence of 
Ps. Jerome in the Prologue (p. 17). The evidence adduced 
by Mill from the Greek Fathers (Disput. in Con. Nic. Cone. 
Later.) and Greek MSS. (Cod. Brit, Rob. Stephan., 
Compl.) and Versions (Armen.) is of no importance. The 
strength of the proof according to Mill lies in the Latin 
Fathers. Yet from these one can only conclude with cer- 
tainty that in the time of Victor of Vita, i.e., at the end 
of the 5th century, the passage found a place in the Latin 
Version. In p. 30 he examines the evidence of Tertullian 
(Ado. Prax. 25), in which he finds merely the words of 
Tertullian himself (qui tres unum sunt, non unus), and 
of the testimony of Cyprian (De Unit. Eccl. 6), in which 
he sees a mystical explanation of v. 8 (Et tres unum sunt), 
as Facundus in his Defence of the “ Three Chapters’’ also 
shows." In p. 36 ff. Emlyn turns to Mill’s groundless 
suggestion that the words were omitted through the care- 
lessness of a scribe. Because of the persecutions the Chris- 
tians would have been prevented from collating their 
copies, especially if they lived at a distance from the place 
where the original was kept. 

In conclusion (p. 43), Emlyn turns to the English clergy 
and appeals to them in future to omit such incorrect inter- 
polations from their bibles, or at least to distinguish them 
hy means of different type.” 

Emlyn’s work drew him into controversy with David 
Martin, pastor of the French Reformed Church at Utrecht 
(+3721)." The latter in 1717 published a French treatise 
in Utrecht entitled: ‘ Deux Dissertations critiques; la 
premiére sur le verset 7 du Chap. V. de la I. Epitre de 


1® Of. Bludau in ‘* Bibl. Zeitschr,’’ xv. (1920) p. 15—34; = 
1) @f. Bludau in Tuebing. Theol. ‘Quart. Schr. {01 (1920) p 
32 OF. Rear, ee } - Png Literatur der ta ‘Kritik und 


BE 1798, 
On Meri cf. “La France Protestante” VII. p. 297 ff. 
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S. Jean, dans laquelle on prouve |’authenticité de ce 
Texte ’; the second dissertation dealt with the well-known 
passage on Christ in Josephus Antiq. xviii. 3-3. The 
book was badly translated into English by Dr. Samuel 
ebb, and appeared in London in 1719 under the title: ‘A 
Critical Dissertation upon the seventh Verse of the fifth 
Chapter of St. John’s First Epistle; Wherein the authen- 
tickness of this Text is fully proved against the objections 
of Mr. Simon and the modern Arians.’ In this treatise 
Martin tried to prove conclusively that the passage was 
genuine, and that it always found a place in the title, and 
proceeded to reply to the arguments on the other side.“ 
Before this he had treated the Comma Johanneum as 
genuine in the work: Le Nouveau Testament expliqué par 
des notes courtes et claires, Utrecht 1696; also in his re- 
vision of the old Geneva Version with title: La Sainte Bible 
expliquée, Amsterdam 1707. 

Emlyn replied in: ‘An Answer to Mr. Martin’s Critical 
Dissertation on I. John v. 7 . . . shewing the In- 
sufficiency of his Proofs and the Errors of his Suppositions ; 
by which he attempts to establish the Authority of that 
Text from supposed MSS. London 1719." 

In the preface of five pages he shows how unfounded is 
the fear that the genuineness of cther dogmatic passages 
might be questioned if this passage were declared spurious. 
No such state of doubt exists in the case of other texts, and 
the dogma is undisputed. Then, while acknowledging the 
fairness and moderation of Martin, he complains of several 
clergymen who had spoken very harshly about him from 
the pulpit, especially one Calamy, who had stated that 
‘ even if this text were found in 20 MSS., it would merefy 
change Emlyn’s dislike for the doctrine of the Trinity into 
abuse of the same.’ Against such imputations he defended 
himself ; other passages, as e.g., John 10°, which was used 
so frequently against the Arians, he left untouched and 
unquestioned. After a short introduction, in which he 
states that Martin allowed himself to be guided chiefly by 
dogmatic considerations, he reminds him that conjectures 
and possibilities are of no avail in rebus factii The sup- 


144Cf. Rosenmiiller, ].c. p. 
35 “ Collection of Tracts,” var th “2. p. 61 ff. 
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position that the passage disagrees neither with the context 
nor with the style of St. John, does not prove that the 
passage was originally written by St. John. That the 
ancient writers expressed no suspicion of the passage is not 
surprising if they knew nothing about it. Against Martin 
are the following facts : (1) that no genuine old writer can 
ke referred to as having quoted this verse; the Synopsis 
Script. can prove nothing, because it is probable that there 
the reference is to 1 Jo. 3% or to 1 Jo. 5°, and because the 
author and his data are unknown; (2) that no Greek 
MSS. can be mentioned which contains the passage, and 
(3) that no reliable witness can be mentioned who had seen 
the passage in a Greek MS. or who had made known such 
a MS. One often hears of the MSS. of Ximenes, of 
Cajetan, Valla, etc., but what Erasmus said of Valla holds 
good : quid legerit non liquet; as regards Martin’s conten- 
tion that the Fathers of the early centuries may have quoted 
the passages in works now lost, or that the passage did not 
occur to them just as the formula of Baptism is not men- 
tioned by several writers, Emlyn replies that the Baptism- 
text is found in several other writers or in other works of 
the same writer, while the passage in question here is not 
found at all in the Greek writers; there can be no question 
a mere failing to remember. Martin, in Ch. 2-4, tried 
to prove that as far back as the time of Charlemagne the 
passage was found in the Latin bibles; but not in all, and 
the question is: is it to be found earlier, or in the Greek 
MSS. in the time of Charlemagne? That this passage is 
derived from old MSS. of the time of St. Jerome and the 
Itala is a pure assumption, which the differences in the 
Latin MSS. show to be impossible. Emyln agrees with 
Bentley that all editions of the Latin text should be based 
on MSS. at least 1000 years old, and on this principle the 
absence of the verse in the MSS. of 6th, 7th and 8th cen- 
turies thereby excludes it from the Latin version. The 
argument derived from the Prologue of Ps-Jerome is use- 
less, because the passage is interpolated, and the verse is 
wanting both in Jerome’s translation and in the Itala. 
The testimony of Fulgentius and Victor of Vita is useless 
hecause of their late date, while Cyprian and Tertullian 
have merely made an application of v. 8 to the Trinity. 
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The quotations do not mention both classes of Witnesses, 
those in heaven and those on earth ; and a distinction must 
be drawn between public and private copies of the Bible, 
as the latter readily admitted glosses. In Eucherius (Lib. 
form. spirit. intell. 11) we have indeed all six witnesses, 
but verse 7 has been interpolated by a later copyright 
(p. 85); similarly in the quotation in Bede, the words 
‘* im terra ’’ have been added. 

In p. 88 ff. he discusses thoroughly the MSS. which 
Martin had examined. Neither those of Valla, Cajetan 
and the Complutensian Polyglot nor those of Stephens are 
conclusive: in the Berlin Codex the passage is in the 
margin, not in the text (p. 96). 

There follows a close examination of the MSS. of 
Stephens and of Beza’s account of them (p. 99). In Ch. 11 
Martin has drawn attention to a difference between the 
Cod. Brit. and the passage quoted in the Lateran Council 
(howtoi—toutoi); a moderate acquaintance with the lan- 
guage would have shown him that the latter reading is 
erroneous.” In Ch. 12 Martin brought forward an argu- 
ment from the Synopsis Script.” ascribed to Athanasius and 
from the Creed of the Greek Church; the answer is that 
both documents are not sufficiently ancient, it is well 
known that the official church-books are subject to changes 
and additions from time to time; moreover, the passage 
from the Synopsis has no clear reference to v. 7. 

Fimally, in p. 105 ff. he examines and rejects the answers 
given by his opponent to his arguments in the second part 
of his treatise: Ch. 1, that many other passages are want- 
ing in Greek MSS. and yet are genuine, that (ch. 2) the 
Councils of Nicoea and Sardica had to deal not with the 
Trimity but with the Divinity of the Son, and (ch. 3) the 
verse may have existed in writing of the Greek Fathers 
now lost, that (ch. 4) the Fathers had special occasion and 
design in quoting v. 8 and not v. 7, and (ch. 5) the com- 
mentators always exercised perfect freedom in explaining 
or passing over a particular text, or they may have had 
some reason unknown to us. In p. 109 Emlyn leaves the 
decision to the reader. On the other side are to be had 


16 Blndau in “ Bibl. Zeitschr.’’ XII. (1915) p. 239. 
17 BIndau, Op. Cit. p. 151. 
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arguments but not proofs, here are proois as well as argu- 
ment. Here one can see the res facti established by appro- 
priate evidence, which is not open to question, and the 
meaning of which is obvious; on the other side are brought 
forward dumb witnesses which can speak only by signs. 
‘* When a controversy comes to consist only of tedious 
repetitions and personal reflections, ’tis a sign it either is 
near to an end, or ought to be so.”’ 

Martin, nothing daunted, immediately published a long 
reply to Emlyn’s dissertation: ‘ Examen. de la Réponse 
de M. Emlyn a la dissertation critique sur le verset 7 du 
Chap. v. de la I Epitre de S. Jean ’: London 1719." Of 
this it has been said: ‘‘ He places before one’s eyes with 
perfect accuracy the complete victory of Truth, while his 
opponent has to rely on mere hypotheses and possibilities 
which avail not against the truth.’’ The Bibliothéque 
Anglaise vii. 1, p. 133, merely referred to the work, and 
stated that it found great favour in England; but in No. 4 
of the same periodical we find a ‘ Lettre au sujet de 
l’Examen de la Réponse de M. Martin,’ which gravely 
remarks that foreigners are in error if they judge English 
theology by the mathematicians, philosophers or parsons 
who openly declare themselves Arians; that the English 
church holds by the pure doctrine, though it cannot be 
denied that the tares are growing apace. Emlyn it states 
to be lacking in sincerity, though he had formerly boasted 
that he had devoted his life to the truth. It then gives an 
extensive extract from Martin’s reply. 

Emlyn returned to the charge in 1720 in ‘A Reply to 
Mr. Martin’s Examination of the Answer to this Disser- 
tation,’ London 1720. Emlyn admits certain minor 
errors in his work, which do not however affect the main 
theme, and expresses his amazement that Martin could 
state that the whole early church regarded this text as 
containing the doctrine of the Trinity of the presence in 
the Godhead, whereas there is merely question of unitas 
testimonii- The printed bibles cannot be referred to as an 
argument, hence the only question is whether this text 
always stood in the Greek original, or in the bibles of the 


18 Bibl. Anglaise VIT. p. 1 p. 133—161. 
9 Collection of Tracts, If., p. 113 ff. 
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earlier centuries (p. 115). Then having emphasised the 
chief points of his argument, he questions the age and im- 
portance claimed by Martin for the Berlin MSS., on the 
basis of an autograph letter from La Croze (dated pridie 
Cal. Jan. 1720). The passage is not, as he had previously 
heard, in the margin of this MS. but in the text, but the 
MS. is afraud. In an old Latin MS. in Berlin v. 7 is in 
the margin. In ch. 2 (p. 126 ff.) he discusses once more 
the MSS. of Rob. Stephens, and tries to prove that the 
latter has wrongly placed the sign of omission after the 
words en toi durano, as it should stand after en tei gei 
and indicate the omission of the whole of verse 7.% Like- 
wise, from the silence of Valla, one cannot conclude that 
he had found the text in his MSS. (p. 145). In c. 3 
(p. 155 ff.) he questions the genuineness of the Prologue 
of Jerome. In ch. 4 (p. 155 ff.) he discusses the genuine- 
ness of the Synopsis ascribed to Athanasius—the quotation 
in it is based rather on 2*—and the Dialogue between 
Athanasius and Arius. He questions also the importance 
of the Latin Fathers, because the variety of their copies 
of the N. T., and the insertion of explanatory notes has 
rendered their references useless to prove the authenticity 
of the present passages, especially as Jerome himself 
omitted the words. In p. 161 ff. there is added an im- 
portant postscript regarding the Codex Montfort. of 
Dublin. The Codex, as Mill also held, is from a late hand. 
The Bishop of Meath sent an exact copy of the passage 
made by the deacon of Killala, John Yeard, on 5th Aug. 
1720 to Dr. Sam. Clarke; from whom it came into the 
hands of Emlyn.” In p. 164 Emlyn seems to hold that Coa. 
Brit. was fabricated to recommend the acceptance of the 
passage by Erasmus. Others also, e.g., Clarke, Edward 
Twells, considered the Cod. Brit. as a copy of the Cod. 
Montfort.” 

Martin made his final contribution to the controversy in 
1721 (1722) : ‘ La Verité du texte de la I Epitre de S. Jean, 
ch. v., v. 7, demontrée par des preuves qui sont au dessus 
de toute exception,’ Utrecht 1721 (English trans. London 
1722). He appeals, especially in ch. 12, to the Irish 


20 Bludau, |. c. p. 38. 
"1Cf. Forlin, ‘‘ The Life of Erasmus,’’ TI. p. 226. 
22 Bludan, }. c. p. 27. 
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NEW IRELAND (DUBLIN), reviewing the book in an article that was 
continued through five issues, says:—‘‘ This is by far the best popular history 
of Ireland ever written. Here is given the story of our race in its national, 
economic, social and spiritual development, as no political history ever gave 
it before. Yet nothing is omitted in the political history that was worth 
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from such a work, th y well done, will, I believe, be incalculable. He 
has my cordial blessing in his efforts to present such a work to an anxious and 


inquirmg world.’’ 
WILLIAM CARD. O’CONNELL, 
Archbishop of Boston. 


_ IRISH DAILY INDEPENDENT (DUBLIN): “This is a great book! It 
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crowns the triumph of Seumas MacManus’ literary labors.’’ 
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book, 
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RT. REV. MONS. KEANE, of Pittsburgh: ‘“‘ During the past fifty or sixty 
years, since I was a boy,-herding the cows or the green hills of Tyrone, I have 
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my ‘birth,—but -after all these years-I' must candidly~confess I never met a 
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REV. JOHN CAVANAUGH, C. S. C., EX-PRESIDENT NOTRE DAME 
UNIVERSITY: ‘‘ The work of Seumas MacManus is an honor to his race, and 
to his faith. His book Yourself and the Neighbours, is without doubt one of 
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THE PITTSBURGH LEADER: “ Authentic, singularly unbiassed, and 
absorbing, here is history written by a poet, and romance written by an 
historian.” 
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CURA 
Rev. J. B. O'CONNELL, B.A., B.D. 


T= book, which is now on sale, is intended to 

supply the Reverend Clergy with a Manual 
of the rites and ceremonies of Exposition and Bene- 
diction of the RB. Sacrament, and also with the 
prayers needed for the different devotions occur- 
ring throughout the year. At present these prayers 
are scattered in various books, charts and leaflets, 
and it is hoped that it will be of use to have them 
gathered together in a Manual, of the form of a 
* Benedictionale,” clearly printed and well bound 
for use in chureh functions. The “Benedictionale” 
contains over 80 p.p., is printed in red and black 
on superfine paper, and is strongly bound in cloth 
violet or dark green) with silk markers. 




















The contents of the book are : 


Introduction 


(A 


Nos. 


Norme rubricales de Expositione et Bene- 
dictione SS™' Sacramenti. 


detailed account of the rubrics of Exposition and 
Benediction). 


De Expositione et Benedictione 
SS Sacramenti 
(1) Hymni et Preces ad Benedictionem. 
7 8 » in Processionibus SS™! 
Sacramenti. 
(3) In Oratione XL Horarum (including the 
Litanies of the Saints with music). 


Preces Pro Occasione Dicenda 
(1) Te Deum (with music of intonation), 
(2) Veni Creator Spiritus ( ., ) 
(3) The Liturgical Litanies (in Latin and 
English). 


\ , 
OtalUtis Pemporibus 


) 
| PeCeS 
Recitanda 

(1) Litaniaw Majores et Minores (for Ro 
gation Days, ete.). 

(2) Devotions for Pentecost, 

(3) Act of Reparation to Sacred Heart (for * 
the First Friday). 

(4) Act of Consecration of Ireland to Sacred 
Heart (Passion Sunday). 

3) and (4) are versions of these Acts corrected and 

modified with Episcopal sanction. 
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(5) Act of Consecration on the Feast of the 
Sacred Heart. 


(6) Devotions comprising both indulgenced 
prayers and prayers from the 8. Lit- 
urgy for the Novenas in preparation for 
the Feasts of :— 

(a) Christmas. 

(6) The Immaculate Conception. 
(c) The Assumption. 

(2) St. Patrick. 

(e) SS. Peter and Paul. 


(f) All the Saints of Ireland (Nov. 6) 


(7) The October Devotions (ineluding re- 
vised considerations on the Mysteries 
of the Rosary). 


(8) A prayer for Ireland. 


\ppendix . 
(1) The Blessing of Holy Water. 


(2) The Asperges (with music). 
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MSS. of the New Test., and the testimony of the Greek 
and Latin churches; the Prologue of Jerome he rejects in 
ch. 8—Martin had the last word; Emlyn did not further 
reply. 

Martin has left us besides: ‘ Réponse a la Lettre du 
P. Lelong’ in L’ Europe Savante Tom. xii., no. 7, in 
which he treats of v. 7, which was supposed to have been 
read in 9 MSS. of Rob. Stephens. He maintained that 
the MSS. in the Bibliothéque Royale were not those used 
by Stephens. Lelong however actually identified the six 
MSS. used by Stephens for the Catholic Epistles in his 
editio regia (Journal des Savants, Juni 1720, p. 673); he 
states: ‘‘ Je ne touche point 4 |’authenticité de ce texte. 
J’assure seulement ici, qu’ il n’ est dans aucun des MSS. 
dont Rob. Estienne s’est servi pour edition grecque du 
N. T. de 1550.”’ 

In the public estimation Martin was the victor. ‘ If 
Martin had the honour of being left in possession of the 
field, it has been thought by many learned men the only 
honour he obtained.” William, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, wrote to Friedrich Ernst Kettner in reference to 
Martin :* ‘ Tibi tuoque in eodem studio comiti, venerabili 
Martino, pastori ecclesiae gallicae Ultraiectinae, non 
parum debet ecclesia catholica, quod vexatissimum illum 
locum 1 Joh. v. 7, contra hos fidei orthodoxae hostes adeo 
strenue defendistis, nec e manibus nostris ulla vi, ulla arte 
eripi permisistis. Colophonem huic argumento posuisse 
videtur ultimo suo scripto venerabilis Martinus. Repen- 
dat illi centuplum Deus in altero saeculo, quae pro ecclesia 
sua tuenda jam octogenarius tanto zelo tam impigro labore 
in hoc. ultimo peregrinationis suae in terris tempore 
cerfecit.”’ 

Similarly Richard Smallbroke, bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry, expresses his agreement with Martin in a letter 
to Bentley, printed in 1722, under the title,” ‘An Enquiry 
into the Authority of the Primitive Complutensian Edition 
of the New Testament, as principally founded on the most 
ancient Vatican MS., in order to decide the dispute about 

*% Orme, l.c. p. 23. 

™ “Vita F. E. Kettneri’’ conseripta a M. Tobia Eckhards, Quedlinbure 
1722, p. 24. 

26Ormo, I.c. p. 25ff. Armfield. l.c. p. 112. 
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1 John v.7.’ He aimed especially at establishing that the 
Complutensian editors had followed ancient Greek MSS., 
and in particular some that had been sent from the Vatican 
Library by Leo X. He did not however succeed in identify- 
ing any particular Vatican Codex. 

Samuel Crell. grandson of John Crell, the last important 
representative of Socinianism (+1747), likewise replied to 
the arguments used by Martin in his Dissertation of 1747, 
in a letter addressed to La Croze (dated Koenixwaldiae 
d. 20 Nov. 1710!). He attacks in particular the evidence 
derived from the work of Fulgentius against Fabian. If 
v. 7 were in the text, then Fabian would have needed no 
further proof that the words ‘ et tres unum sunt’ were 
spoken of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, and Fulgentius, 
in order to refute Fabian, had no need of further argu- 
ments for a doctrine which is expressly stated in his verse. 
Fulgentius, like Cyprian, Augustine, Facundus, had 
spoken of the three heavenly witnesses solely on the basis 
of v. 8 mystica et allegorica relatione. Hence the passage is 
interpolated in Fulgentius’ work, as in the Confessio 
Eugenii: Commode abesse possunt (verba) ipso contextu 
salvo.* An * Explicatio loci vexati 1 Jo. v. 7,’ by Samuel 
Crell, appears also in the Bibliothéque Anglaise vii. 1, 
p. 271. 

Christopher Wolle’s ‘ Commentatio philol. de parenthesi 
sacra,’ Lipsiae 1726, p. 101 ff., is for the most part directed 
against Emlyn’s work, ‘A Full Enquiry, etc.” He has not 
Emlyn’s work before him, and knows it only from the 
Bibliothéque Anglaise. His conclusion is: persuasum hoc 
mihi planeque exploratum est, contra allatas rationes 
criticas, quod momentum trahat, reponi posse nihil.’ His 
‘ rationes ’ are merely a repetition of the stock arguments 
used by his predecessors. He adds the strange conjecture 
that if Stephens places the verse in brackets in his Latin 
edition, he merely indicates that the words are to be inter- 
preted as a parenthesis. 

Dr. Edmund Calamy, mentioned above, ‘ one of the most 
learned divines among the English Dissenters of the 
period,’ * also entered the lists on behalf of authenticity. 


%* Bludau in ‘‘ Theologie u. Glaube XI., p. 9—15. 
Semler, “ Histor. u. Krit. Sammlungen,” p. 337. 
% Of. Orme, C. c. p. 28 ff. 
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He published ‘A Vindication of that celebrated Text I John 
v. 7, from being spurious ; and an Explanation of it, upon 
the supposition of its being genuine. In four Sermons,’ 
London 1722. In these four discourses he has in view 
chiefly the assertions of Richard, Simon, Emlyn and 
Whiston. He had no opportunity of examining the MSS.., 
and so had to rely on the authority of others, and he does 
not always quote them accurately. More light has been 
thrown on the disputed passage since Calamy; but his 
defence of it is tolerably good for the time. 

William Whiston (+1752), as in his ‘ Commentary on 
the Three Catholic Epistles of St. John,’ London 1719, 
omitted the disputed verse. He likewise omitted it in his 
Primitive New Testament in English, iii. London 1745. 
In this work he translated the New Testament from a text 
based on the three MSS. A BD as literally as possible, 
and believed that he placed a reliable and more accurate 
text in the hands of his readers. It is interesting to note 
that Whiston was of opinion that Cod. D had its origin in 
130 at latest, or 30 years after the death of St. John, and 
that it was older than the MSS. of Irenaeus. 


™ Avuc. Biupav, 
Frauenberg. Bishop of Ermland 


(To be continued.) 





Che Witness of Ignatius, Martyr. 


AmoncsT those earliest witnesses to the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of the primitive Church, known as the Apostolic 
Fathers, the most important from many points of view is 
St. Ignatius, Martyr, Bishop of Antioch. There are no 
less than seven letters extant which are now generally 
admitted to be the genuine work of his hand. When we 
consider that these epistles were written very early in the 
second century; that this author spent most of his life in 
the first, that he was contemporary with, and must have 
known the last of the Apostles, as well as many others 
who had seen Christ in the flesh; that he was himself a 
Christian teacher of great eminence as bishop of one of the 
most important sees in the Church, occupying the 
patriarchal chair of Antioch as second successor to St. 
Peter himself, we can scarcely exaggerate the importance 
to be attached to his writings, and to the witness they bear 
to the faith and order of the early Church. 

About Ignatius himself very little is known to authentic 
history. His surname Theophorus seems to have given 
rise to the belief that he was the little child whom, as St. 
Mark tells us, our Lord took and embraced in presence 
of the Twelve; of which interesting tradition the most that 
can be said is that it is just chronologically possible. He 
was certainly martyred in Rome during the persecution of 
Trajan—Eusebius in his ‘‘ Chronicon’’ fixes as the 
approximate date the tenth year of the emperor’s reign, 
107 a.p., and there is no solid reason for disputing the 
accuracy of his statement. In another place the same 
historian tells us that Ignatius succeeded Evodius, the 
immediate successor of St. Peter, in the see of Antioch; 
and in another reference (Hist. Eccl. III. 36) he tells us 
of the writings of the martvr and of the occasion of their 
composition. Ignatius was being brought in chains from 
Antioch to Rome to be thrown to the wild beasts in the 
amphitheatre. His captors brought him through, several 
f the cities of Asia Minor; and apparently permitted him 
» hold j irse with the Christian communities there, 

ally or through their bishops and presbyters 


rr 
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who came to visit him. From Smyrna, one of the stages of 
his journey. he writes letters to the Ephesians, the Mag- 
vesians and the Trallians, whose deputies had come to 
visit him there; as well as a letter to the Romans whom 
he was to see at the end of his voyage. Then later on 
from Troas_ he writes to the Philadelphians and to the 
Smyrnaeans, through whose cities he had already passed ; 
and also a special letter to Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, 
whom he had met during his stay in that city. An ad- 
ditional, and most important, because contemporary, 
witness to the genuineness of the Ignatian epistles is 
Polycarp himself. His letter to the Philippians, still 
extant, makes mention of the letters of Ignatius, copies 
of which, he tells them, he forwards at their request to 
Philippi. The importance of this testimony may be 
judged from the fact that Polycarp’s letter must have 
been written before the news of the fate of Ignatius had 
been brought from Rome; since it concludes with a request 
jor any information the Philippians may be able to give 
him about Ignatius and his companions. 

That the seven letters mentioned by Eusebius are the 
genuine work of St. Ignatius is the generally accepted 
verdict of modern scholarship, amply supported as it is 
by the internal evidence of the documents themselves. 
Throughout the Middle Ages, however, several other 
letters were accepted as the work of the Saint, as well as 
many interpolations that had crept into the genuine text 
of the original seven. This “‘ long recension,’’ as it is 
called, was set aside in 1644, by the publication of Arch- 
bishop Ussher’s edition of what he considered the genuine 
text of the seven genuine epistles; and since then “ the 
short recension ’’ of the seven letters, based mainly on 
Ussher’s edition, and the subsequent editions of Vossius 
(1646) and Ruinart (1689), holds the field as containing the 
true and entire version of the works of Ignatius Martyr. 

To the most casual reader these letters clearly reveal 
what manner of man this author was. They are vibrant 
throughout with the magnetism of a great personality, a 
strong, ardent, forceful character of the Pauline type, con- 
trasting vividly with the calm, equable temperament 
revealed in the writings of his contemporary, Clement of 
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Rome, and with the commonplace tenacity and serene 
placidity that seem to have characterized his friend 
Polycarp of Smyrna. Some early writers derived the 
name Ignatius from ignis, fire. The suggestion does more 
credit to their imagination than to their philology. But, 
if not true, it was at least ben trovato; for Ignatius was a 
veritable ignis ardens, an intense, vehement, passionate 
nature, burning with love for Christ and zeal for His 
Church, and looking forward with the most eager expect- 
ancy and realistic anticipation, to the cruel tortures of the 
arena that he might thereby attain to his beloved Master. 
If it be true that Ignatius was a pupil of St. Peter, as 
Polycarp certainly was of St. John, then the respective 
characteristics of the masters were faithfully reflected in the 
disciples. Ignatius has all the ardour and impetuosity of 
the Prince of the Apostles ; Polycarp the steadfast serenity 
of the Beloved Disciple. 

However, it is not as a revelation of the character and 
mentality of their author that the Ignatian Epistles are 
chiefly interesting and important ; but rather for the rich 
mine of information that they open up to the student of 
Christian origins and to the Catholic apologist. They 
reveal to us the adolescent Church of the sub-apostolic age, 
the little shoot from the mustard seed; still but a tender 
plant, yet instinct with the promise and the potency of that 
mighty tree of doctrine, discipline and organization, which 
in twenty centuries was to reach the plenitude of its 
evolution and to fill the earth with its far-flung branches. 
It is an interesting and instructive task to read the 
Epistles through, with a view to noting the evidence they 
give of the identity in matters of dogmatic truth and of 
ecclesiastical order, of the Church of the first century with 
that of the twentieth. We begin with the consideration of 


IGNATIAN CHRISTOLOGY, 


or the views of this first-century writer on the Nature and 
Person of the Founder of the Church. 

We shall not, of course, expect to find in the Epistles 
the more exact theological terminology of later centuries. 
lgnatius lived more than two hundred vears_ before 
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Arianism denied the consubstantiality of the Son with the 
Father, more than three hundred years before Nestorianism 
and Eutychianism compelled the Councils of Ephesus and 
Chalcedon to give a precise meaning to such terms as 
hypostasis and phusis in Christological terminology. Never- 
theless we shall find him giving unequivocal testimony to 
his own belief and that of the Church of his day in the 
Divinity and Humanity of the Saviour. The following 
passage from the Epistle to the Ephesians leaves little to 
be desired as a summary of any modern orthodox treatise 
‘* De Deo Incarnato’’: ‘‘ There is one Physician, who 
is both flesh and spirit, born yet unborn, God in man, true 
life in Death, both of Mary and of God, first passible and 
then impassible, Jesus Christ our Lord.’’ Here flesh and 
spirit are clearly used as in other early cocuments to 
express the divine and human natures of Christ. Unborn 
merely expresses the existence of the Word, previous to His 
temporal birth, and is not meant to deny the eternal genera- 
tion, as affirmed two centuries later in the more precise 
language of the Nicene Fathers: ‘ born of the substance of 
the Father.’ In the Epistle to the Magnesians there is an 
assertion of the eternity of Christ : ‘‘ who was from eternity 
with the Father, and appeared in the end of time.’’ In 
several places Christ is referred to simply as God, e.g., 
‘* for our God, Jesus the Christ was conceived by Mary.”’ 
The same expression ‘‘ our God ”’ is applied to the Saviour, 
at least five other times, and be it noted not as asserting 
a doctrine called in doubt or denied by those to whom he 
writes, but casually as it were, and clearly assuming the 
divinity of Christ to be a well-established and universally- 
accepted doctrine in the Church. 

Nevertheless it is the Humanity rather than the Divinity 
of Christ that is chiefly stressed in the letters of Ignatius. 
Those to whom he wrote did not need to be reminded of 
the fundamental truth of their faith, that its Founder was 
indeed the Son of God. It was different with the question 
of Our Lord’s human nature. The Church was already 
battling with that earliest heresy, Docetism, according to 
which the human nature of Christ was a mere appearance, 
a phantom body temporarily assumed by the Divine Word. 
in particular the Docetae denied the reality of the Passion 
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—Christ’s sufierings and death were entirely phantasmic. 
Against these heretics St. Ignatius inveighs in the strongest 
language, warning the several communities to which he 
writes of their insidious wiles, and asserting in the most 
emphatic terms the reality of Christ’s human nature. The 
Trallians, ior example, are w arned to be deaf, ‘‘ when any 
one speaks apart from Jesus Christ, who was of the family 
of David and of Mary, who was truly born, both ate and 
drank, was truly persecuted under Pontius Pilate, was 
ee crucified and died.’’ He then goes on to argue that 

Docetism were true, if Christ’s sufferings were a mere 
shames or semblance, then indeed would he, Ignatius, 
die in vain: an argument reminiscent of St. Paul’s in 
favour of the Resurrection, ‘ if Christ be not risen your 
faith is vain’ (I. Cor. xv., 14). In the Epistle to the 
Smyrnaeans there is the same emphatic teaching followed 
by an express reprobation of Docetism: ‘‘ Not as some 
unbelievers say, that His Passion was merely in semb- 
lance.”’ 

Ignatius is equally clear on the Catholic doctrine of the 
Redemption. It was for us, he tells the Symrnaeans, that 
Christ suffered: ‘‘ we are the fruit of the Cross through 
His divinely blessed Passion.’”’ ‘‘All these things He 

sufiered on account of us, that we might be saved.’ 
Clearly the Soteriology of the first century was identical 
with that taught in our Catholic Schools to-day. 

In two of his letters Ignatius strongly emphasizes the 
truth of Christ’s Resurrection. He narrated how the 
Risen Christ offered Himself, ‘‘ to those with Peter ’”’ to 
be touched and handled, that they might be convinced 
that He was not a phantom, but was truly a living being 
of flesh (Sarkikos). In another place he assures his 
readers that he knows and believes that He was in the flesh 
after the Resurrection. Some interpreters ave drawn 
the conclusion from this emphatic ‘ know,’ that Ignatius 
was personally a first hand witness to the Resurrection, 
through having himself seen the Risen Saviour. Possibly 
he did; but the present passage is sufficiently exnlained as 
simply a very emphatic expression of his belief in the doc- 
trine which he expounds. 
















THE WITNESS OF IGNATIUS, MARTYR. 
IGNATIUS AND THE EUCHARIST. 


There is none of our distinctively Catholic doctrines 
more clearly taught by this early Father than that of the 
Real Presence of Christ in the Eucharist. There are at 
least seven passages where the doctrine is either tacitly 
assumed or explicitly taught. The Ephesians, for ex- 
ample, are exhorted to assemble more frequently for the 
Eurcharist. In another place he speaks of them as 
‘* partaking of one bread, which is the medicine of immor- 
tality, the antidote that we should not die, but live for ever 
in Jesus Christ.’’—*‘ futurae gloriae nobis pignus datur ”’ 
of the Office of Corpus Christi. Writing to the Romans, 
ignatius seems to express his yearning for the Divine Ban- 
quet of the Eucharist in the following words: ‘‘ I desire 
the Bread of life of Jesus Christ, and for drink, I desire 
His Blood.’’ Many Catholic scholars, however, agree 
with Lightfoot in giving a figurative interpretation to the 
words; though Lightfoot himself admits an indirect re- 
ference to the Eucharist. The following passage from the 
Epistle to the Philadelphians contains a clear reference 
both to the Real Presence and to the sacrificial character 
cf the Eucharist: ‘‘ Be careful therefore to use one 
Eucharist, for there is one flesh of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and one cup unto the union of His Blood, one altar. . .”’ 
Lightfoot tells us we must not interpret ‘“‘altar’’ here of 
the Eucharistic Supper. It would be an anachronism, he 
says. But it seems to be the plain meaning of the word 


‘here, as indeed it probably is also in the Epistle to the 


Magnesians where he exhorts them to come together “‘ as 
ene altar, to one Jesus Christ.’’ As for the alleged 
anachronism it may be answered that the Didache, which is 
at least as early and probably earlier than the Ignatian 
Epistles, distinctly refers to the Eucharist as a sacrifice 
(thusia) and quotes with reference to it the prophecy of 
Malachias about the universal sacrifice that was to be 
ofiered up in every time and place. 

But perhaps the clearest evidence of the belief of 
Ignatius in the Real Presence is to be found in that pas- 
sage of the Epistle to the Smyrnaeans where he attacks 
the heretics who, ‘‘ abstain from the Eucharist, because 
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they do not confess that the Eucharist is the flesh of Our 
Saviour, Jesus Christ.’ ** The very flesh,’’ he adds, 
‘* that sufiered for our sins and which the Father raised 
up (from the dead) by His goodness.’’ And he goes on 
to tell them that such men are to be shunned, and not even 
to be spoken about in public or in private. Clearly in 
the mind of Ignatius, a denial of the Real Presence was 
simply heresy to be punished by excommunication from the 
Church. Later on in the same Epistle the author de- 
clares the necessity of episcopal ordination for the validity 
of the Eucharist. ‘‘ Let that be considered a. valid 
Eucharist which is celebrated by the bishop or by one to 
whom he commits it.’’ Further on in the same Epistle, 
he tells us it is not lawful to baptise or hold an agape with- 
cut the bishop. But a much stronger word is used of the 
Eucharist. There the bishop is required or his deputy 
that the Eucharist may be valid. It is needless to point 
out how accurately this represents the theology of our own 
day. Episcopal orders or ordination is necessary for the 
validity of the Eucharist, but only for the liceity of 
baptism. 


OTHER DOCTRINES. 


Baptism is mentioned twice in the Epistles, but only 
casually. Of the other sacraments Matrimony is referred 
to in a brief but interesting passage in the Epistle to 
Polycarp: ‘‘ It is right for men and women who marry 
to be united with the consent of the bishop, that the mar- 
riage be according to the Lord anéd not according to lust.’ 
Marriage was a sacred rite which ought to be ‘celebrated 
with the bishop’s consent—in facie ecclesiae—as we would 
now say. It is interesting to note that it is to the con- 
temporary Pope Evaristus (100—109 A.D.) that the 
Roman Breviary attributes a similar law regarding 
marriage. ‘* Idem constituit ex traditione apostolica, ut 
matrimonium publice celebretur, et sacerdotis benedictio 
adhibeatur.’’ (Breviary, 26th October). In the same con- 
nexion Ignatius speaks of vows of chastity, but apparently 
only of private vows, which he says are to be made known 
to the bishop alone. 
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Our Blessed Lady is mentioned five times by Ignatius, 
and generally to emphasise the true human nature of her 
Divine Son. Thus early against the Docetae did Mary 
begin to merit the title of Destroyer of Heresies. ‘‘ Cunctas 
haereses sola interemisti in universo mundo.”’ 


The doctrine of Hell is taught by Ignatius in the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, where we are told of the false teacher 
who corrupts the faith, ‘‘ Such a one shall go in his foul- 
ness into the unquenchable fire.’’ There is a reference also 
to the Limbus Patrum in the Epistle to the Magnesians, 
where speaking of the prophets of old, he writes: ‘‘ He 
whom they waited for in righteusness, when He came, 
raised them from the dead.”’ 

There is a passage in the Epistle to the Philadelphians 
which seems to reprobate the doctrine of private interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures. There he complains of certain 
factious men who do not accept his interpretation. 
‘I heard some men saying, ‘if I find it not in 
the Charters, in the Gospel I do not believe,’ and when I 
answer them that it is in the Scriptures, they answered me, 
‘ that is the question.’ *’ Some interpret the “‘ charters ”’ 
here to mean the Old Testament; some to mean church 
tradition. The word, however, may be a mere synonym 
for the Gospel. For our present purpose, however, the 
meaning is immaterial: in any case, Ignatius condemns 
those who urge their own private interpretation of the 
Scriptures in opposition to his, the authoritative exposition 
of the Church. 

The change from the Jewish Sabbath to the Christian 
Sunday is referred to in the letter to the Magnesians: 
‘* no longer observing the Sabbath but living for the Lord’s 
Day,’’ where Ignatius warns his readers against the judaiz- 
ing tendencies of certain teachers. Indeed after the 
Docetae, the Judaizers are his strongest aversion, and 
against them he inveighs in many passages. For instance, 
m the Epistle to the Magnesians : “‘ It is monstrous to talk 
of Jesus Christ and to practise Judaism. For Christianity 
did not believe in Judaism, but Judaism in Christianity,”’ 
where the idea is that of St. Paul, that the synagogue was 
a pedagogue unto Christ. The passage is remarkable as 
containing the first instance of the use of the abstract 
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noun ‘* Christianity °’ (Christianismos). We know from the 
Acts that it was-at Antioch that the word ‘‘ Christians ”’ 
was first used to designate the adherents of the new reli- 
gion ; and now it is from a bishop of Antioch that we first get 
the word ‘‘ Christianity ’’ to denote the tenets and teach- 
ing of the Christians. 


CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 

Perhaps there is no point in the whole Catholic system 
to which Ignatius bear such strong and unequivocal testi- 
mony as to the necessity for the episcopacy in the govern- 
ment of the Church. A local church, he insists, must 
have its bishop, and that bishop must be obeyed as the 
representative of Jesus Christ. With him are the pres- 
byters and deacons, but he is of supreme authority and 
Gignity. This is insisted on everywhere: there are at 
least twenty passages in which the ‘‘ monarchical epis- 
copate,’’ just as we have it now, is presupposed or formally 
taught. Whatever may be said of the so-called “‘ collegiate 


episcopate ’’ of presbyter-bishops, which certain passages 
in the canonical epistles seem to imply, Ignatius knows 
nothing of it. Writing at the close of the apostolic age, 
he regards the monarchical episcopate as the only legiti- 
mate form of Church government, and there is nothing in 
lis writings to suggest that it was not already universal 
and long established. He exhorts the Ephesians “‘ to live 


9? 


in harmony with the will of the bishop,’’ and commends 
their justly famous presbytery, because ‘“‘ it is attuned to 
the bishop as the strings to a harp.’? ‘‘ Let us,’’ he 
says, ‘“‘ be careful not to oppose the bishop, that by 
submission we may belong to God.’’ And still more 
emphatically : ‘‘ It is clear we must regard the Bishop as 
the Lord Himself.’’ Onesimus is mentioned as the Bishop 
of Ephesus. He had visited Ignatius at Smyrna, and the 
saint speaks of him as ‘“‘ one of inexpressible love,’’ and 
recalls with pleasure their spiritual fellowship together. 
The Epistle to the Magnesians contains numerous re- 
ferences to the same subject. The bishop there, Damas 
iy name, was apparently a young man, and Ignatius seems 
to fear lest his authority be weakened in consequence. His 
subjects are warned “‘ not to presume on his youth,’’ but 
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to render him all respect as the holy presbyters do. 
Further, they are to recognise him not in words only, but 
m actions. The bishop represents, as ‘‘ presiding in the 
place of God and the presbyters in the place oi the Council 
of the Apostles.’’ °*‘ Be subject to the bishop, as the 
apostles were to Christ,’’ is a warning repeated again and 
again in one form or other in the letter. 

The letter to the Trallians contains similar exhortations. 
Their bishop, Polybius, visted Ignatius at Smyrna, and 
was there when the letter was written. His personality 
seems to have greatly impressed the saint. ‘* His very 
demeanour,’’ he says, “‘ is a lesson: his meekness is his 
power.” They are to respect the bishop, the presbyters 
and the deacons; for Ignatius maintains all three orders 
to be essential to a properly constituted church : *‘ without 
these, a church is not so called,’’ i.e., is not deserving the 
name. It would be hard to imagine a more explicit state- 
ment of the necessity of the three-fold ministry. No wonder 
Ignatius is not a favourite with Presbyterians. 

The Epistle to the Philadelphians opens with a eulogy to 
their bishop. Ignatius praises his disinterestedness, his 
gentleness, his silent power. He then recalls his own 
exhortations to them, when he was amongst them, and 
again warns them to be subject to him: ‘‘ Give heed to the 
bishop . . . do nothing without the bishop.”’ 

The Smyrnaeans are likewise exhorted to obedience to 
their bishop, St. Polycarp, himself a disciple of St. John, 
and destined a full half-century later to win the martyr’s 
crown. It is in this connection that we find used for the 
first time, the expression, ‘‘ the Catholic Church.”’ 
* Wherever the bishop appears, there let the congrega- 
tion be present, just as wherever Jesus Christ is, there is 
the Catholic Church.’? It is not quite clear from the 
context whether the word merely means the universal 
church as opposed to a particular congregation, or implies 
moreover the orthodox church as opposed to the heretical 
sects. 


IGNATIUS AND THE ROMAN CHURCH. 


_ It is a remarkable fact that the Epistle to the Romans 
is the only one of the Ignatius letters in which nothing 
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whatever is said of the dignity and authority of the bishop. 
Each of the other letters contains strong exhortations on 
the subject, that to the Romans alone is silent. Nay, the 
word ‘‘ bishop ** is mentioned only twice in the whole 
letter and then quite casually, and with reference to 
Ignatius himself, once where he refers to himself as 
‘** bishop of Syria,’ and once where he says that his 
bishopric now to become vacant must be filled by Christ 
Himself. Some Protestant controversialists have sought to 
make capital out of the omission, adducing it as a proof 
that the monarchical episcopate did not then exist in the 
Roman Church. Lightfoot, however, himself an Anglican 
kishop, admits that the conclusion is not warranted, there 
being plenty of evidence from other sources of the existence 
of the Roman episcopate. Besides, we may add, indirect 
evidence may be deduced from the writings of Ignatius 
himself. As we have seen, he states emphatically in his 
letter to the Trallians that a church without a bishop is 
no church. On the other hand he extols the Roman 


Church as “‘ pre-eminent in love, worthy of honour, worthy 
of praise.”’ The natural conclusion is that he must have 
known it to be properly organised, and especially to possess 
the three-fold hierarchy, bishop, presbyters and deacons, 
which, as he tells us again and again, is necessary for the 
proper constitution of a church. 


T 
' 


It would seem, however, that the omission of all refer- 
ence to episcopal dignity and authority in the Epistle to 
the Romans is susceptible of easy and satisfactory explana- 
tion. In the other letters, Ignatius is writing to churches 
that he had visited himself, or whose bishops had visited 
him, and whose difficulties and dangers he consequently 
knew. He warns them against those dangers, against 
the insidiousness of Docetism and Judaism; and points 
out as the great safeguard, respect for and obedience to 
the bishop. On the other hand he had not yet visited the 
Roman Church nor met its bishop. He was not aware of 
any heresies to which it was exposed. On the contrary, 
as we shall see, he reveres it as a pure fount of doctrine 
undefiled. Consequently, the exhortations against heresy 
and in favour of episcopal authority which we find in the 
other letters, would be quite out of place here. As a 
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matter of fact, the most cursory reading shows the letter 
to be entirely a personal document, an urgent appeal to 
his friends in Rome, not to attempt to save him from the 
arena, and so deprive him of the crown of martyrdom, 
which is the dearest desire of his heart. He is “‘ God’s 
wheat,’’ he tells them, and he must be ground by the teeth 
of the wild beasts, that he may be found pure bread of 
Christ. Let them not do him “‘ the unseasonable kind- 
ness ’’ of saving him from such a glorious fate. Rather 
let them entice the beasts to devour him outright, so that 
not even his body may remain a burden to anyone. He 
himself when face to face with the beasts, will urge them 
cn: he will not allow them, as sometimes happened in the 
arena, to shrink away from their victim in fear. No, it 
is martyrdom he desires, no matter how cruel the circum- 
stances attending it. ‘‘ Let there come on me, fire and 
cross and struggles with wild beasts, cutting and tearing 
asunder, rackings of bones, mangling of limbs, crushing 
of my whole body, cruel tortures of the devil, may I but 
attain to Jesus Christ.’’ This then being the purpose and 
character of the epistle, it is easy to see why it contains no 
reference to matters of discipline or doctrine. Ignatius 
would consider it irrelevant to his purpose, and super- 
fiuous as well, to exhort this exalted church of which he 
speaks to highly, to avoid heresy or schism, or its members 
to yield loyalty, respect and obedience to the first bishop 
in ate yaa 

We may, however, ask, does the Epistle throw any light 
whatever ‘ ‘on what Anglican controversialists would style 
the Petrine Claims? Does Ignatius give any hint what- 
ever of Peter’s connection with Rome, or of the consequent 
primacy attaching to his successor in that See? The 
answer is in the affirmative. The holy martyr of Antioch 
does supply some evidence, meagre indeed, but valuable as 
far as it goes on this most important point. 

And first as to St. Peter’s presence at Rome. Ignatius 
asks the Romans to pray for him, that through the instru- 
mentality of the wild beasts of the arena, he may be found 
a sacrifice to God. He then goes on: ‘‘ I do not command 
you, as Peter and Paul did. They were apostles, I am a 
convict. They were free: I am even until now, a slave.’ 
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Here Ignatius clearly implies that Peter as well as Paul 
bad been at Rome, and had given commands to the Roman 
Christians. Nor can the argument be countered by the 
suggestion that we have here merely a general reference to 
the apostolic writings. ‘The passage is clearly parallel to 
that in the letter to the Ephesians, where Ignatius bears 
witness to the special connection of St. Paul with the 
Church of Ephesus. Moreover, though Paul did write an 
Epistle to the Romans, we have no evidence that Peter 
did. Hence Peter’s commands must have been given in 
person and on the spot. Consequently we have here 
authentic witness to the presence of St. Peter at Rome, 
written scarcely forty years after the event, written to the 
Christians of Rome, some of whom at least would still 
remember the great apostle’s visit; written, too, by one 
who must have been Peter’s contemporary, and who as his 
successor in the See of Antioch may well be supposed to 
have had accurate information of the subsequent missionary 
career of the Prince of the Apostles. 

Coming now to the question of the primacy of the Roman 
Church, we find the doctrine implied not obscurely, in the 
remarkable greeting with which the Epistle opens. That 
greeting is an eloquent eulogy of the Mother and Mistress 
of the Churches, hailed by Tenatius as first in dignity and 
pure in doctrine. It is as follows: “ Ignatius, who is 
also called Theophorus, to her who has obtained mercy, in 
the greatness of the Most High Father, and of Jesus Christ, 
His “Only Son, to the Church beloved and enlightened by 
the will of Him, who has willed all things that are, 
according to the love of Jesus Christ, Our God, which 
also has the presidency in the place of the land of the Romans, 
worthy of God, worthy of honour, worthy of blessing, 
worthy of praise, worthy of success, worthy of its holiness, 
and presiding over the congregation of love (prokathemené tés 
agapés) having the law of Christ, named after the Father. 
which also I oreet in the name of Jesus Christ, the Son of 
the Father, to those who are united in flesh and spirit in 
every one of His commandments, filled with the grace of 
God, without wavering, and filtered clear from every “_* 


strain, abundant greeting in Jesus Christ, Our Lord, 
blamelessness.” 
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This magnificent eulogy of the Roman Church bears 
witness at least to the very special love and veneration with 
which Ignatius regarded it. This much all must admit: 
it is writ large in every line of it. It afiords strong evid- 
ence, moreover, of the belief of the primitive Church in the 
primacy, doctrinal purity and teaching authority of 
Rome. 

I have quoted the passage as it stands in the 
present text of the Ignatian Epistles. I do not, however, 
Jay stress on the passage ‘ which also has the presidency in 
ihe place of the land of the Romans’ as affording by itself a 
proof of the Primacy of Peter. It is recognised by 
Batiffol’, Funk and others that the words ‘ in the place of 
the land of the Romans ’ is a curious paraphrase for ‘ at 
Rome,’ and many scholars have suspected a corruption 
of the text; but it remained for Professor Phillimore 
(‘* Journal of Theological Studies,’’ April, 1918, p. 272 ff.) 
io discover the original reading: ‘ which presides over the 
Romans in the place of Christ.’* His arguments are simply 
unanswerable, and the new reading has been favourably 
received by several Patristic scholars. As Phillimore 
remarks, ‘ The proposed emendation restores the words to 
Greek and common sense; but neither abates nor advances 
any claim to Primacy which may be preferred on the 
strength of the titulus as a whole.’ That claim is, how- 
ever, supported by the general tenor of the whole passage 
which is much more developed than the salutations ad- 
dressed to other churches, and much more reverent in 
tone. There is, moreover, one phrase in which the 
Primacy is expressly asserted: ‘ presiding over the assembly 
of love ’ (prokathemene tes agapes). Most Protestant scholars 
indeed render these words, ‘ pre-eminent in charity,’ and 
this might seem at first sight the obvious meaning. Yet 
there are serious grammatical objections to this transla- 
‘tion. It is contended by capable scholars that a genitive 
case following prokathesthai is invariably a noun denoting 
syme place or community. Now Ignatius seems to have 
ified the word agape elsewhere to denote the community 


64° a local church. Writing to the Trallians, for example, 
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he says: ‘‘ the agape of the Smyrnaeans and Ephesians 
creet you ’’ ; and there at least three other similar instances 
in his Epistles. It would be easy to understand the evolu- 
tion of the word to this signification. Originally agape 
would mean, ‘ love’ or ‘ charity.’ Then it would desig- 
nate the love-feast held in connection with the Blessed 
Eucharist. Then easily enough the assembly of the 
brethren at the feast. Then a slight extension would 
apply it to all those who might have been there, in other 
words, to the entire local congregation or church. If this 
he so Ignatius could easily extend the meaning here to 
denote the entire Christian body just as he is the first to 
use the phrase, ‘‘ the Catholic Church,’’ in the same sense. 
We must remember that in our own ecclesiastical parlance 
we have a parallel case, for we use “‘ the faithful ’’ or 
even ‘‘ the faith ’’ as synonymous with the Church. If 
this be the true meaning of the phrase, the translation 
would be ‘‘ presiding over the (congregation of) charity,”’ 
that is the universal Church, and the passage would give 
unequivocal testimony to the acknowledged primacy of the 
Roman Church in the days of Ignatius. 

The purity of Roman doctrine is implied in the word 
Christonomos, ‘‘ observing the law of Christ,’’ and still more 
clearly in the clause which follows : ‘‘ filtered clear of every 
foreign strain,’’ i.e., of heresy. Thus at the very dawn of 
Church history we have the first faint light thrown on the 
doctrine that was to await nineteen centuries before being 
presented to the world by the Vatican Council in the 
effulgence of defined truth, the doctrine of the infallibility 
of the Roman Pontiff. 

Many other interesting questions arising from these 
venerable documents present themselves for discussion, but 
this article has already outrun its course. Enough has 
heen said, perhaps, to snow that the great Antiochene was 
in more senses than one a martyros, that is a Witness to the 
Catholic Faith. 


J. J. McNAMEE. 














Wolfe Cone and the Irish Catholics. 


At the close of a previous article on this subject (Inisn 
THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, January, 1922) reference was 
made to the determination of the Irish Government to pass 
in Parliament a measure of relief for the Catholic body. It 
was decided that the proposal should not be introduced by 
any of the ministers, though Mr. Secretary Hobart was 
the seconder of Sir Hercules Langrishe’s motion on 
January 26, 1792, ‘‘ that leave be given to bring in a Bill 
for removing certain restraints and disabilities which his 
Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects labour under, from 
statutes at present in force.’’? The Bill was submitted to 
examination and approved of by the Government before its 
introduction into the House of Commons. Langrishe was 
an appropriate person to select as sponsor of the new 
measure, for he had been one of the first members of the 
Irish Parliament to advocate the abolition of the more 
severe of the penal laws. He made a guarded speech on 
the occasion. Taking his stand on the address presented 
to the Lord Lieutenant in the preceding month, he argued 
that the claims of the Catholics did not amount to demands 
for Catholic rights, but were only petitions for concessions 
or acts of grace on the part of the august Protestant rulers 
of Ireland. The persons of high distinction, ancient family, 
great character, enlightened education, ample fortune, and 
extensive influence in the country, the host who subscribed 
the address, these were the real representatives of Catholic 
opinion, and the pledges for Catholic respect towards the 
Protestant establishment. The speaker brushed aside as 
people of no importance men like Wolfe Tone and others 
who sought to bring about a union of all classes in the 
country with a view to securing equal rights for all re- 
ligious bodies. ‘‘ I must say,’’ he said, “‘ it is from per- 
sons of the description which I have given that national 
opinion and professional principle are best to be collected ; 
rot from a few deluded people in the South, not from a 


1 Report of the Debates in hoth Houses of Parliament on the Roman 
Catholic Bill passed in the Session of 1792 (pamphlet), page 15. 
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few dissatisfied people in the North, nor yet from any 
strange and incongruous connection that may be fabricated 
between both.’’ Tone’s name was not mentioned in the 
course of the speech, but there can be little doubt that he 
and those with whom he was associated were before the 
mind of the speaker when the words were uttered. The 
vamphlet which has been summarised in the preceding 
number, and which brought Wolfe Tone such popularity 
among the democratic Catholic party, was no less 
obnoxious to Langrishe than it was to the members of the 
Government themselves. Despite his kindly feelings and 
good intentions as regards his Catholic friends, the pro- 
poser protested that he was checked in his ardour and 
mitterrupted in the progress of his services to them ‘“‘ by 
reading of late a multitude of publications and paragraphs 
in the newspapers, and other prints circulated gratis and 
communicated to everybody with every degree of industry, 
purporting to convey the sentiments of the Catholic body 
of Ireland.’’* The proposition was accepted by the House, 
being seconded by the Right Hon. Mr. Hobart, who did so 
‘** without making any observation.’’* 


The first member to speak to the motion was the Right 
Honourable Mr. Cuffe, afterwards Lord Tyrawley, repre- 
sentative of County Mayo. He spoke in high terms of the 
signatories to the declaration alluded to by the mover of 
the resolution, but added that there were Roman Catholics 
who had conducted themselves in a very different manner. 
They had established a court of delegates in the capital, 
and had appointed local committees in the several coun- 
ties. ‘*‘ To the honour of the county which I represent,”’ 
ke added, ‘“‘ is is not one of those which is disgraced by 
such a committee of correspondence.’’ The speaker went 
en to declare that the House of Commons would not be 
antimid:ted by such proceedings, and that that assembly 
would disregard the numbers of the Catholic body which 
clamoured for redress of grievances, as also their power 
and their English agent.‘ This last reference was, of 


2 Thid. 7: Plawden ; Historical Review of the State of Ireland, vol.) ii., 
part i., 352. 
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4 Bhid. 16. 
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course, an ill-mannered hit at Richard Burke, who was 
still the principal spokesman of the Catholic Committee. 
Langrishe’s Relief Bill was introduced on February 4, and 
was read for the first time. 

On February 9, a remarkable petition was presented to 
Parliament through the agency of one of the members, 
Mr. John O’Neill. It came from six hundred inhabitants 
of the town of Belfast, and besought that the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland should be restored to the rank and 
consequence of citizen subjects—a clear testimony to the 
way in which Wolfe Tone’s ideas were being worked into 
practice in the North. The petition was accepted by the 
House of Commons, there being only one dissentient, the 
quasi-buffoon Sir Boyle Roche. Here is how his speech 
iN Opposition opens :— 


Serr, I have some objekskins to state against the 
recepshin av that petition—bekays in my apinyin, Serr, 
it is an airy faubrick and comes standing built upon a 
rotten sandy foundation. It comes from a body of min, 
Serr, who mortyilly hate the Roman Kyothiliks in their 
hearts, and has no other object in the whole world, 
Serr, than kicking up disturbinces—and therefore, 
Serr, it is an oald maxim :— 

Teemio Danauze et tela—! mean, dona ferintes. 


On February 18, when Langrishe’s Bill was to come on 
for discussion, a further petition from the North was pre- 
sented to the House. It came from the Protestant in- 
habitants, gentlemen, clergy, and freeholders of the four 
lower baronies of the County of Antrim, and expressed the 
view that the subscribers were happy ‘‘ that the Roman 
Catholics should receive every liberal immunity consistent 
with the spirit of our glorious constitution, and with the 
safety and interest of the Protestant religion.’’> The 
petition was received and was ordered to be laid on the 
table. A Tittle later a statement from the Catholic Com- 
mittee was offered to Parliament by another member, Mr. 
Egan. In a very tentative way the signatories suggested 
that the Bill before the House was not satisfactory. They 

6 Ibid. 42. 
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urged that the Catholics expected to secure some share in 
the elective franchise, a grant for which no provision was 
made in the Bill under consideration. To convince the 
law-makers, the Committee referred with confidence to the 
conduct of the Catholics for a century past, and alleged 
that if they obtained from the justice and benignity of Par- 
liament such relaxation from certain incapacities, “‘ and a 
participation in that franchise which will raise them to 
the rank of free-men, their gratitude must be proportioned 
to the benefit, and, enjoying some share in the happy con- 
stitution of Ireland, they will exert themselves with addi- 
tional zeal in its conservation.’’ Like the preceding 
document, which came from Belfast, the present was 


accepted by the Commons,’ and was ordered to be laid? 


on the table of the House. 

On the motion to refer the Relief Bill to Committee of 
the whole House, several of the most noted orators in Par- 
liament spoke in favour of the measure. Denis Browne, 
member for Trinity College, declared that the privileges 
cffered to the Catholics were insufficient; Grattan argued 
at great length that the concessions granted were quite 
consistent with the Protestant ascendancy which he and 
other members of the House stood for; and Curran de- 
scribed the Popery laws as “‘ destructive of arts, of 
industry, of private morals and public order, as extirpating 
even the Christian religion among Catholics, and reducing 
them to the condition of savages and rebels, disgraceful to 
bumanity, and formidable to the State.’’* On the second 
day of the debate (Monday, February 20) the discussion 
took a different turn. The petition of the Catholic Com- 
mittee was ordered to be read, and inasmuch as it prayed 
for a grant of a share in the franchise which was not 
contemplated in the Bill, David Latouche, member for 
Newcastle, proposed that it be rejected. In the speeches 
that followed several of the supporters of the Bill declared 
themselves opposed to the concession of the franchise. The 
Catholic body was subjected to abuse in the course of many 
of the speeches, and a particularly vulgar attack was made 
by Sir Boyle Roche on Mr. Edward Byrone, Chairman of 

7Report of Debates, 48. 

8 Ibid. 126. 
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the Catholic Committee, and Mr. John Keogh, one of its 
most active and influential members.’ Toler, the Solicitor- 
General, made a vicious attack on the teachings of the 
United Irishmen. ‘‘ We are not,’’ he declared, ‘‘ at this 
day to be taught by political quacks, who tell us that 
radical reformations are necessary in Parliament. I have 
seen papers signed Tobias M‘Kenna, with Simon Butler 
in the chair, and Napper Tandy lending his countenance. 
‘Twas rather odd they could not contrive to set a better 
face on the matter, but, Sir, to use the language of an 
honourable member, behind me on a recent occasion : SUCH 
FELLOWS ARE TOO DESPICABLE FOR NOTICE, AND THEREFORE 


*} SHALL NOT DRAG THEM FROM THEIR OBSCURITY.’ At a 


later stage the same speaker referred to ‘‘ that blasted 
society called United Irishmen.’’ His ill-mannered 
remark about Tandy lending countenance to the pro- 
nouncements of the society was more worthy of a cad than 
of a minister of the Crown. It was intended to be a personal 
insult, for Tandy had a very odd cast of facial features. 
After some exchanges between the two men, Tandy was 
ordered to be committed to Newgate prison for breach of 
privilege, but, having escaped from his escort, went “* on 
the run ’’ until the last day of the session of Parliament. 
He was again arrested half-an-hour before the rising of 
members, and was released almost immediately on the 
close of the session.” The whole incident gave the United 
jrishmen more advertisement than Toler or the Govern- 
ment intended or desired, but such a proceeding was not 
necessary to exhibit the antipathy entertained for Tone’s 
party and principles. The Catholic petition for a voice 
in parliamentary elections was ignominously rejected by 
208 votes to 23, and immediately afterwards the petition 
from the United Irishmen of Belfast was removed from 
the table of the House, only two or three members of the 
Commons voting for its retention.” 

The petition of the Catholic Committee was not, as one 
may gather from a passage cited above, a very aggressive 
statement of claims. It did not please Wolfe Tone, who 

® Life of Wolfe Tone (Washington, 1826), vol. i. 60; Report of Debates, 145. 

10 Report of Debates, 171; Life of Wolfe Tone i., 56-58; Barry O’Brien’s 
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then had no connection with the Catholic body, but who 
refers to the action of the House of Commons in one of his 
memoirs in well-merited terms of disgust :— 


Finally, the petition of the Catholics, three millions 
of people, was, by special motion of David Latonche, 
taken off the table of the House of Commons, where it 
had been suffered to lie for three days, and rejected. 
Never was an address to a legislative body more 
unpitifully used. The people of Belfast, rapidly ad- 
vancing in the career of wisdom and liberality, had 
presented a petition in behalf of the Catholics much 
more pointed than that which they presented for 
themselves, for their petition was extremely guarded, 
asking only the right of elective franchise and equal 
admission to grand juries, whereas that of Belfast 
prayed for their entire admission to all the rights of 
citizens. This petition was, also, on the motion of the 
same member, taken off the table and rejected, and the 
two papers sent forth together to wander as they 
might.” 


The remaining stages of Sir Hercules Langrishe’s Bill 
were not of much interest. It was passed through commit- 
tee on a single day, Wednesday, February 26. A clause was 
moved by Grattan to enable Catholics to become pro- 
fessors of anatomy, botany, and chemistry in the University 
of Dublin, but was warmly opposed by the pervert Dr. 
Duigenan. Dvigenan had been born of Catholic parents, 
and had been designed by them for the priesthood. He 
became more or less adopted by a Protestant clergyman, 
who kept a school in the parish where he was born, and 
was educated in the Protestant religion. He was brought 
to Trinity College, was called to the Irish Bar, and turned 
out to be one of the most gifted defenders of the Protestant 
ascendancy. In the present case he resisted Grattan’s 
amendment on the ground that the professorships in the 
sciences indicated had been founded from and supported on 
a fund provided under the will of Alderman Sir Patrick 
Dun, who specifically appropriated the benefits of the 
Gonation to Protestant professors. ‘‘ If once the College 

13 Life, i. 60. 
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dignities,’’ he urged, “‘ were thrown open to Roman 
Catholics, the Protestant influence there would be in time 
subverted to Popery.’’ The proposed new clause was 
rejected on the ground that the fund supporting the pro- 
fessorship was a private donation. 

The proposer of the Bill had a parting shot at the demo- 
cratic leaders on the occasion of the third reading, Friday, 
February 24. He declared that the most powerful adver- 
saries he, and those who laboured with sincerity and 
solicitude to serve the Catholics, had to encounter were 
the rash and mischievous publications which affected to 
plead their cause. There is certainly a reference here to 
Tone’s pamphlet of the preceding September. It and 
similar publications would have blocked the way to redress 
of Catholic grievances, he went on to say, were it not for 
the wise and timely interposition of the great and respect- 
able body of the Roman Catholics, which justified the 
mtroduction of Langrishe’s Bill and rendered possible its 
passage through the House 

The measure passed its last stage in the House of Lords 
on Saturday, March 3, just four weeks later than its intro 
duction into the House of Commons. In the upper 
chamber a severe and unworthy reference was made by 
the Archbishop of Cashel, who stigmatised Catholicism as 
a religion for knaves and fools.“ Lord Donoughmore, a 
constant supporter of the Catholic claims, during the 
sitting of the final day, administered a dignified and well- 
merited castigation to the offender, urging that insult should 
not be combined with liberality, nor contumely with con- 
cession ; it should never have been thought necessary, he 
said, “‘ to dispatch the whole Catholic persuasion, and all 
its professors, with one stroke of indiscriminating repro- 
bation.”’ 

The introduction of this measure gave to the bigoted 
Irish assembly, as we have seen, an opportunity of display- 
ing their signal antipathy to the claims of the Catholic 
hody. What then, we may ask, were the concessions 
granted by this ‘‘ pompous Bill’’ of Sir Hercules 
Langrishe, as Plowden™ designates it? It annulled the 


13 Report of Debates, 245. 
14 Historical Review, vol. ii., part i., 377. 
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acts of 6 Anne and 1 George II., and permitted Catholics 
to become barristers-at-law, and to practise as attorneys, 
solicitors, and notaries, on condition of their taking the 
oath of allegiance prescribed by the Relief Act of 1774; it 
permitted Catholics to become apprentices or clerks to 
attorneys or solicitors on the same condition; it repealed 
an enactment that made it illegal for a barrister, attorney, 
or solicitor to marry ‘‘any woman of the Popish religion’”’ ; 
it annulled a regulation which came into force in 1728 to 
the effect that any person before being called to the Bar, 
or allowed to practise as an attorney or solicitor, should 
prove by sworn witnesses that he had been a Protestant 
for two years before his application for such call or per- 
mission; it admitted Catholic students to the society of 
tne King’s Inns; it allowed Protestants and Catholics to 
intermarry, annulling 9 William III. and 2 Anne, and 
granted permission to archbishops, bishops, and other per- 
sons with lawful jurisdiction to issue licences for such mar- 
riages, and to clergymen of the established Cnaurch to 
assist at the same; it removed the restriction imposed by 
7 William III. restraining foreign education ; it abolished 
the regulation of 1782 which required a Catholic school- 
master to procure a licence to teach from the Protestant 
ordinary ; and finally, it repealed 8 Anne, which required 
a Catholic permitted to work at his trade or craft to have 
no more than two apprentices, and these for no less a term 
than seven years.” In the light of the petition of the 
Catholic Committee, and in view of the growing spirit of 
toleration among Protestants, it was only to be expected 
that these concessions, boomed excessively in the House of 
Commons, fell far short of the Catholic expectations. 

In the course of the year 1792 the General Committee, 
representing the Catholics, and the United Irish Society 
came steadily more and more into prominence. On March 
17 the former body issued a declaration repudiating certain 
opinions and principles which the enemies of Catholic 
liberties attributed to them. They disavowed and con- 
demned the opinion that princes excommunicated by the 
Pope or Council could be lawfully deposed or murdered ; or 
that the Pope could absolve the subjects of George IIT\, 
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from their allegiance; or that heretics might be lawfully 
murdered or destroyed; or that no faith should be kept 
with heretics; or that the Pope could absolve Catholics 
from their obligations by just oaths and contracts entered 
into between man and man; or that the Pope should have 
temporal or civil jurisdiction within the realm of Ireland ; 
or that it was an article of faith that the Pope was infallible 
and could command his subjects to obey orders in their own 
nature immoral; or that sin could be forgiven by the mere 
will of the Pope. Other clauses in the declaration were 
intended to allay the fears of the Protestant ascendancy 
party in regard to landed and other interests secured by 
them through Acts of Attainder and Settlement, and in 
regard to the possible intention of setting up a Catholic 
establishment. The General Committee guaranteed that 
in seeking a share in the elective franchise no prejudice to 
Protestant privilege or to the Protestant establishment 
was contemplated. The most signal service rendered to 
the cause about the same time by the United Irish Society 
was the publication at its own expense of a Digest of the 
Popery Laws, which was compiled by the Honourable Simon 
Butler, Chairman of the Dublin United Irishmen. This 
kook had a great influence on popular opinion by reason 
of its clear statement of the disabilities which still oppressed 
the Catholics even after the enactment of Sir Hercules 
Langrishe’s Bill.* The author was cruelly sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment and a fine of £500 in the fol- 
lowing year by the bitter partisan Lord Clare. The 
Catholic Committee did not forget his services, and voted 
him £500.” 

In the debates on Langrishe’s measure, the Committee, 
of which Byrne was chairman and Richard M‘Cormick 
secretary, was frequently slightingly referred to by mem- 
ters of the House as representing nobody but themselves. 
It was now determined that the pretext for such contempt 
would be removed, and that the Committee would be aug- 
mented to the dimensions of a Catholic Convention by a 
series of delegates chosen by constituencies all over the 
country. ‘‘ The Catholics of Dublin,’’ says Tone, ‘‘ were 


17 Barry O’Brien, Autobiography of Wolfe Tone, i., 55. 
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at this period, to the Catholics of Ireland, what Paris at 
the commencement of the French Revolution was to the 
Departments. ‘heir sentiment was thai of the nation, and 
whatever political measure they adopted was sure to be 
obeyed. Still, however, there was wanting a personal com- 
munication between the General Committee and their con- 
stituents in the country, and, as the Catholic question had 
now grown to considerable magnitude, so much indeed as 
to absorb all other political discussion, it became the first 
care of the leaders of the Committee to frame a plan of 
organisation or that purpose.’’* The scheme which was 
adopted in order to get a representative body together was 
proposed by Myles Keon, of Keonbrook, in County Leit- 
trim. Delegates were to be chosen for the counties and 
towns, some of whom would be resident in the districts 
which elected them, and the rest (one or two) resident in 
Dublin. Attendance of the country members at all meet- 
ings of the assembly was not anticipated to be necessary, 
but it was supposed to be their duty to keep in touch with 
their fellow-delegates in Dublin, and to come to Dublin 
promptly on summons. The letter giving instructions for 
the elections was sent round the country before the s: 

and it was intimated that the immediate object of the 
moters was to beseech restoration to the elective franchise, 
and participation in the benefits of trial by jury. ‘‘ We 
have the first authority for asserting,’’ they said, ‘‘ that 
this application will have infinite weight with our gracious 
Sovereign and with Parliament, if our friends are qualified 
to declare that it is the universal wish of every Catholic in 
the nation.’’” 

No sooner was this scheme for electing a Catholic 
representative assembly published than a regular tempest of 
opposition and bigotry manifested itself in various Pro- 
testant quarters. Members of Parliament took a prominent 
part in denouncing it. Charges of sedition, conspiracy, 
and treason were hurled on all sides against the Catholic 
body. The grand juries, in particular, distinguished them- 
selves in this work. In Leitrim they declared the circular 
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‘** an inflammatory and dangerous publication,’’ and stated 
‘ that they felt it necessary to come forward at that 
period to declare that they were ready to support with their 
hives and fortunes their present most valuable constitution 
in Church and State; and that they would resist, to the 
utmost of their power, the attempts of any body of men, 
however numerous, who should presume to threaten inno- 
vation in either.’ The grand jury of Cork was no less 
outspoken. In Roscommon it was thought that the new 
convention would rival in blood-shedding ane anarchy the 
National Assembly of France; the jury determined “ at 
the hazard of everything dear to them to uphold and 
maintain the Protestant interest of Ireland.’’ County 
Sligo would deny then and thereafter any share in the 
elective franchise, or any participation in the government 
of the country. Fermanagh jury professed the warmest 
attachment to their Roman Catholic brethren, but their 
friendliness ended there. Derry was apprehensive lest the 
Protestant ascendancy, the freedom of the elective fran- 
chise, and the established constitution would be imperilled 
by the recent proceedings, and tendered lives and fortunes 
in defence of the happy settlement accomplished by the 
Revolution of 1868. Foster, Speaker of the House of 
Commons, presided at the grand jury of county Louth 
which declared that the letter of Edward Byrne most 
falsely told the Roman Catholics ‘‘ that they are not secure 
of an impartial administration of justice; that they are 
oppressed even to slavery ; that a change of that part of the 
constitution which secures the Protestant establishment is 
essential to their existence.’” The same body resolved 
‘ that the allowing to Roman Catholics the right of voting 
for members to serve in Parliament, or admitting them to 
any participation in the government of the kingdom, is 
incompatible with the safety of the Protestant establish- 
ment, the continuance of the succession to the Crown in 
the illustrious house of Hanover, and must finally tend to 
shake, if not destroy, our connexion with Great Britain, 
cn the continuance and inseparability of which depends 
the happiness and prosperity of the kingdom.’’ At 
Limerick the Lord Chancellor, Clare, attended and sup- 
ported the bigots in a similar fashion. Finally, the Cor- 
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poration of Dublin published a manifesto threatening to 
resist the Catholic movement by force and violence.” 

It was at this juncture that Wolfe Tone became assistant- 
secretary to the Catholic Committee. The appointment 
would appear to have been due to the influence of John 
Keogh and John Sweetman, and was made about July, 
1792." Tone was paid a salary of £200 a year, and his 
retention as agent was a token of the value which the 
Catholics put upon his services to their cause in writing 
the pamphlet of 1791. He speaks very frankly of the sen- 
tyments which animated him in his new position :— 


I very soon acquired and, I may say without vanity, 
I deserved the entire confidence and good opinion of 
the Catholics. The fact is, I was devoted most sincerely 
to their cause, and being now retained in their service, 
I would have sacrificed everything to ensure their suc- 
cess, and they knew it. I am satisfied they looked upon 
me as a faithful and zealous advocate, neither to be 
intimidated nor corrupted, and in that respect they 
rendered me but justice. My circumstances were, at 
the time of my appointment, extremely embarrassed, 
and of course the salary annexed to my office was a 
considerable object with me. But though I had now 
an increasing family totaliy unprovided for, I can 
safely say that I would not have deserted my duty to 
the Catholics for the whole patronage of the Govern- 
ment if it were consolidated into one office and offered 
me as a reward.* 


Upon his appointment as agent of the Catholics Tone at 
once set to work to combat the bigoted propaganda of the 
members of the House of Commons and the Protestant 
grand juries of the country. One of the first steps he took 
was to submit to counsel the case whether the holding of 
the proposed elections and convention could be regarded 
as either illegal or unconstitutional. The matter was laid 
on September 13 before two eminent lawyers, the Honour- 
able Simon Butler and Beresford Burston, Esq., both of 


ae part i., 373-6, documents in part ii., 182-192; Life of Wolfe Tom 
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whom were in the foremost rank in their profession. The 
answer was in favour of the legality of the convening of 
the assembly, and Tone felt that a first blow had been 
struck at the intolerant agitation of the Protestant body.” 
About the same time an arrangement was made between 
the Committee and Lord Fingal and the seceders of the 
previous year.* The sympathy of all and the active co- 
operation of some of the Catholic Bishops was secured by 
the indefatigable and generous efforts of John Keogh and 
Thomas Braughall, ‘‘ neither of whom spared purse nor 
person where the interests of the Catholic body were con- 
cerned.”’** Tone has in connexion with these efforts an 
amusing description in one of his journals of a visit to 
Athlone and Ballinasloe in the company of Braughall. It 
is not quite complimentary in its references to some eccles- 
iastics he had occasion to interview on the journey, but 
no reader of to-day will fail to make due allowance, in 
the first place, for Tone’s very impetuous nature, and 
secondly, for the well-known fact that the journals were 
intended for the eyes of his wife and immediate friends 
only. No one will contend that Tone did not take himself 
seriously, yet he sets down his own weaknesses in his 
diaries with the most out-spoken candour. Similarly, 
when he has a jibe at an ecclesiastical dignitary, it would 
be most unfair to interpret his words as those of a political 
time-seeker anxious to secure a certain political end and 
using the Catholic grievances to bring himself to influence 
and power. At all events, the Committee secured the 
friendship of many of the Bishops. The efforts of the 
Catholics were completed by the proceedings of a number of 
public meetings throughout the country. In consequence 
of the repeated declarations of the Protestant ascendancy, 
wherever they held a meeting, ‘‘ we took care,’’ says Tone, 
‘** it should be followed by a meeting of the Catholics, who 
spoke as loud, and louder, than their adversaries.”’"* A 
meeting at Cork on October 15 declared they would never 
admit that the exclusion of three-fourths of the people from 
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any connexion with the legislature was an essential and 
fundamental principle in the organisation of society in 
Treland. The Galway Catholics confirmed the attitude of 
those of Waterford, which could be expressed in the same 
terms.” But, in Tone’s opinion the most remarkable of ali 
such declarations came from Dublin in response to the Pro- 
testant manifesto already alluded to. Leaving over the 
subsequent history of Tone’s connexion with the Catholic 
question in these years to a subsequent article, we may 
quote what he writes of the democratic opinion of Dublin 
at the time. This is what he says: 

A meeting was held of the Catholics of Dublin at 
large which was attended by several thousands, where 
the manifesto of the corporation was read and most 
ably commented upon by John Keogh, Dr. Ryan, Dr. 
McNeven and several others, and a counter-manifesto 
heing proposed, which was written by my friend Emmet 
and incomparably well done, it was carried unani- 
mous!y and published in all the papers, together with 
the speeches above-mentioned ; and both the speeches 


and the manifesto had such an infinite superiority over 
those of the corporation, which were also published 
and diligently circulated by the Government, that it 
put an end effectually to this warfare of resolutions.” 


Pavut WALSH. 


28 Tbid. part i. 383-4, part ii. 211-15; Life i. 67. 
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Roles. 


Our readers will have followed with interest the con- 

Tue WILL oF troversy carried on between Fr. Masterson and Dr. 

Tue Prope. Fitzpatrick in these pages. Whichever side one may 

be inclined to take in that controversy, one is not likely 
to question the fundamental principle common to both parties, viz., that 
the consent of the people is in some sense the normal means whereby a new 
government obtains mora] authority over its subjects. All political parties 
in Ireland have paid at least lip service to this principle, since President 
Wilson popularised it in his speeches during the war. It was because it 
represented the will of the people that An Dail Eireann claimed the 
allegiance of Irishmen during the last’three years ; and it was on the same 
ground that the army under its orders exercised in certain cases the 
supreme power of life and death. Is there any ground, other than the 
consent of the people, on which these claims could have been defended ? 
We can think of none. Now that the main battle appears to be won, and 
only domestic quarrels remain to be settled, there seems to be some danger 
—we are writing the second week of March—that a few of our leading 
men would question the principle of the will of the people. There are 
nearly always popular catch-cries available, which the clever politician 
can use so long as they suit him, and throw aside when they have served 
his purpose. It is not unknown in history that men reached the highest 
pinnacle of power, and then kicked away the ladder by which they climbed 
up. Now, the principle of the consent of the people is not merely a 
political catch-cry ; nor is it merely a ladder to help the ambitious poli- 
tician to power. It is a moral principle, and sound in peace no less than 
in wai. 

The person who at a juncture like the present would try to settle a 
question of far-reaching national importance by a direct appeal to that 
section of the citizens who alone have arms in their possession, would be 
putting forward a very dangerous and subversive doctrine—dangerous 
morally and nationally, We deny, as individuals, the moral authority 
of anyone to interfere with the exercise of our rights as citizens on the 
ground that he has a gun, while we have none. From a national point 
of view we should be extremely sorry to see in Ireland anything savouring 
of the Caesarism of ancient Rome or the alternate civil strife and military 
dictatorship of modern Mexico. No one wants to deny the men 
who fought a voice, and a big voice, in the settlement of the questions 
now in dispute. But what about the people, on whose will and consent 
the morality of the whole military campaign was professedly based—and 
without whose endurance and help, too, the success of that campaign 
would have been impossible? Have they no rights in the matter? 

When the excitement of the last few weeks dies away—and it is time 
some abatement of it became noticeable—we hope we shall have done with 

ilitarism (and threats of militarism), native and foreign, once and for 
ill. We look to the army, which was organised’ in the name of the 

ple and for tne protection of the people’s rights, to see to it that all 
itizens shall be free to express their views when the big questions now 
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at issue come up for decision. And we look to and expect those m 
authority, whether in the civil or the military order, ta stand by the 
will of the people (constitutionally expressed) whatever their private 
opinions may be. 


A COUNTRY’S constitution is a most important doou- 


THE ment; for, apart from the philosophy of life which tt 
CONSTITUTION. «approves on behalf cf the nation, it gives a desirable 
or undesirable trend to a large proportion of all sub 

sequent legislation. It is obvious, therefore, that the selection and 


adoption of a constitution is a matter requiring the greatest care and 
consideration. The two chief political parties in Ireland recently entered 
an agreement, in virtue of which an election will not take place till 
the constitution in final form is ready to go before the people. It follows, 
we think, that the vote on the constitution will be on party lines. 
Now, is this a good arrangement? Is it either wise or fair to place 
the ordinary citizen in such a position that, if he is anxious ta accept 
the settlement proposed by the treaty, he must vote for the constitution, 
whether he considers it satisfactory or not? Why should the constitu- 
tion be presented in final form for election purposes? Why not give 
the people a chance of examining it and approving or disapproving of 
it on its merits, without any political entanglements? If the people 
desire to give formal expression to certain principles that are not con- 
tained in the draft submitted to them, or if they wish to omit others 
that are proposed, they ought to have an opportunity of doing so, without 
appearing to pronounce on a totally different question at the same time. 

By the way, we hope the people will have sufficient moral courage 
to acknowledge in their constitution the chief Christian principles on 
which Irish family life has been based for so many centuries. The 
British Government has gone out of its way in the treaty to save us 
from the danger of sectarianism : at least we can be Christian avowedly 
and even officially as far as morality is concerned. 

Ww. M. 





WE have become so much accustomed to the praise 
* PROGRBSS.’ of ‘ progress,’ dinned into our ears by men who share 

very few of our principles, that we are in danger of 
adopting their complete philosophy and of regarding material advance- 
ment as the chief test of civilisation. But we are not left without remin- 
ders of the truth. The war, for instance, has opened men’s eyes to some 
extent and revealed the underlying fallacy. The first products of 
human genius were utilised for savage and revolting purposes: and 
the more intelligent spectators of the tragedy have begun to ask them- 
selves whether the race has not sunk to as low a level as the worst 
pages of history disclose. Once the materialistic standard is challenged 
in one direction, its claim will be questioned in others. The highly- 
lauded inventions of the last two centuries, and the whole industria} 
system to which they led, will come in for much-needed criticism. It 
will be recalled that the system, though occupying so large a space in 
the life of these countries, has been adopted, after all, by only a smal} 
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NOTES. 17t 


minority of the world’s population. The evils it entails will be set 
out in clearer light: and doubts will be thrown on the statement— 
hitherto accepted almost as a first principle—that it contributes to the 
real happiness and advancement of the human race. 


One of the first institutions to call for criticism will, 
Tue Factory. of course, be the factory. We need not dwell on the 

many points that may be urged in its favour: that 
has been done ad nauseam. We are only interested just now in 
indicating some considerations that may be, and have been, urged an 
the opposite side—considerations that must be taken account of by 
everyone who wants to form an impartial view on the whole conditions 
of the problem. Our best thinkers in Ireland are convinced that there 
is something wrong with the factory system. Sufficient proof of this 
is found in the honest attempt made by several well-known men to set 
up co-operative factories in various industries. When we examine the 
system in the cold light of Catholic principle, we find that there are 
many aspects under which it falls far short of the ideal. Conclusions 
reached by some Catholic writers and refcrmers will not be accepted 
readily by all, but their decided convictions deserve our respect and 
their courageous application of principle to modern life calls at least 
for a patient consideration. 


It is well, first of all, to try and form some idea of 
DEFINITION. what the factory-system means. A factory may be 

defined as a place where a considerable number of 
men and women work together in the production of some material 
thing. The definition is necessarily vague, for there are different kinds 
of factories according as certain modifying elements are present or 
not. For instance, if the workers own the plant and the raw material 
—and consequently the finished article and the profit—we have a 
co-operative factory. As apposite examples we might cite Sir Horace 
Plunkett’s co-operative creameries and Fr. Finlay’s garment-factories 
in Donegal. If the plant, etc., is owned by an individual or limited 
liability company, and the workers receive a sum of money for their 
work, we have the wage-system. In some factories the workers have 
each a separate task to perform or a separate machine to attend ta: 
in others they are stationed at some part of the big machine. But the 
one idea underlying every form of the system is that the workers be in 
one building, labouring together according to some pre-arranged plan. 
The term is extended so as to include mills, mines. furnaces,: irom- 
works, shipbuilding yards, motor-works, and so forth. 


WHEN we proceed to apply Catholic principles to sucte 


ABUSE OF an institution, as we find it working in actual practice, 
Human Lire. we may begin with the Fifth Commandment— Thou 
shalt not kill.’ Changes have taken place for the 


better, we admit. The long series of Factory Acts extending back welt 
over a century have weeded out the worst abuses of the system and 
rendered the workers’ lot a little more bearable. But can anyone deny 
that the commandment is being violated in many of our big factories ? 
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The newspapers dare not publish all the casualties that occur so 
frequently in public works: only those who work there can testify to 
their number and hideousness. Occasionally a Chicago scandal arouses 
the rest of the world to a realisation of the horrors of the underworld, 
but in the main these pass unheeded and unnoticed. Can this be 
tolerated in a Catholic community or encouraged by Catholic statesmen ? 
Are our fellowmen to be invited daily to play with death in order that 
we may have big ships and motor-cars? In the industrial revival of 
Ireland, this is one evil that must be eliminated from the factory-system. 
We must not deceive ourselves on our progress in inventions, when 
human beings necessarily become the victims of furnaces and gigantic 
machines. It is no advantage to a country, and no mark of civilisation, 
to own these instruments of death. 


CoMING to a consideration of the value of human 
Tne VaLvuE or work, we find the results hardly less unsatisfactory. 
Human Work. In the sight of God what counts most is not the thing 

done but the manner of its doing. When we see a 
grand Rolls-Royce car, or are being sped along the country in a 
powerful express train, we are at first tempted to congratulate the men 
who used their brains and hands to give us such splendid luxuries. 
But we had better stop and think. How were these marvels constructed ? 
We are not referring to the first point touched upon, ncr are we reflect- 
ing that they may be the product of sweated labour—a matter that 
deserves special consideration—but we are inquiring how much human 
labour worthy of the name entered into the production of these articles. 
We admit that there was intelligence in the mind of the person who 
invented them, but what of the thousands of ‘‘ hands’’ who executed 
them? Human beings are, first of all, and principally, individuals. In- 
dividuals we are born; as individuals we shall be judged. Each man 
has been given freedom; and the correlative of individual freedom is 
individual responsibility. We are afraid there is very little of this 
in the factory system. In the ordinary factory the worker does not 
own either the plant, or the raw material, or the tools, or the product, 
or the income; and one of the great aids ta responsibility is ownership. 
The diffusion of ownership is the policy of the Catholic Church: as 
Pope Leo NIII. stated in the Rerum Novarum, ‘‘ The law should 
favour ownership. Its policy should be to enable as many as possible 
of the humbler classes to become owners.’ We cannot be surprised 
that the workers shirk their allotted task, when they are working with 
things that belong entirely to someone else. It is almost impossible 
to make the men feel responsibility for property which is not theirs. 
What makes matters worse is that they have no control over the con- 
ditions of work, no voice in deciding who are to be their companions, 
at what hour they will begin or stop, what holidays they will have, 
etc. They have been compared to slaves, bought at the market price 
in the slave market, euphemistically called the Labour Exchange, and 
hurrying in their thousands to the work-gates at the sound of their 
master’s voice—the horn. All idea of human worth and dignity is 
gone; and one is tempted to forget that they have souls, purchased by 
the Blood of an Incarnate God and destined for the Beatific Vision. 
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THE wage system, so closely allied to the factory, deserves 
WaGcE a word to itself. There is nothing wrong in a man’s re- 
System. ceiving money payment from another for good work 

done. This wage relationship has always existed in some 

form, and must always continue in certain occupations. 
It is only by a wage that we can repay the services of a domestic 
servant or a gardener, nor can we eliminate entirely from our social 
system certain other cases where individuals, through indolence or 
misfortune, are reduced to working for another—‘‘ the poor you have 
always with you.’’ But the wage system, technically understood, 
means that the workers in a given industrial community live normally 
under a system whereby they exist on a money payment from the 
owner of the concern in which they work. Now, as Catholics pledged 
to the Pope’s policy of the exclusion of ownership, we must strive to 
get rid of this system, for it is ridiculous to apply the terms ‘‘ owner- 


ship ’’ or ‘‘ property ’’ to the possession of a weekly wage and a few 
articles of furniture. It is well known that in industrial centres, when 
the weekly wage is stopped through a strike or lock-out, or a break- 
down in the machinery, the wage-earners are within a few weeks of 
destitution and starvation: their wage was little above the subsistence 
level, and they were regarded merely as parts of the industrial machine, 
to be bought or sold as the laws of supply or demand dictated. 


THE use of machinery robs human work of its artistic 
Artistic character. The modern worker pushes a button or turns 
Work. a handle: the machine does the work. It is a matter 

of universal regret that in this country we have already 
lost some of the fine arts that once made us famous all over the world. 
We ate daily losing more of them, just as Continental countries are 
losing the spirit that raised their cathedrals and gave the world the 
works of art that nothing nowadays can equal. Art is the making 
of beautiful things. We must not adopt the phraseology of the modern 
pagans, who call ocean liners and machine-made pictures ‘‘ works of 
art.’” The real works of art of which Ireland is rightly proud were 
made by patient hands in the monasteries and homes of our country. 
They are fast disappearing. The factory, which has gathered families 
into the large cities in quest of wages, is driving them from the land. 
It stultifies every attempt to make a thing artistic. Not only does it 
for the most part concern itself with the making of second-class things, 
turning out products not to wear, but to sell, but it prevents the indi- 
vidual workman from perfecting his craftsmanship. If the old ideals 
are to survive or be revived, changes must be effected in the system, 
that will leave the factory something very different from the idol wor- 
shipped by the materialist philosopher. 


A FINAL point to be noted in the discussion is the evil effects 
FamiLy of the system on home life. Where factories have been 
Lire. set up on a large scale, the traditional notion of the home 
has largely disappeared. The Catholic ideal has been to 
encourage families to live and work at home as far as possible. The 
factory raises obstacles that nothing but the most persistent determi- 
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nation can overcome. Not only does it bring the worker far from 
home : by its successive ‘‘ shifts ’’ it divides the working members of 
the family, sends ‘them out at different hours, and renders impossible 
family meals, family prayer, and family life itself. Factory owners, 
wishing to have their employees near their work, have often built 
houses on the tenement system, and so struck the final blow against 
family privacy. 


THESE are some of the points that must be remembered 
CauTION when the advisability of establishing factories is under con 
NEEDED. sideration. They will be passed over lightly by men who 

have had no experience of life in the great factory centres; 
but priests, say, in Glasgow, who are brought into daily touch with 
the system and its results will be able to assure the sceptical that 
their importance can hardly be exaggerated. They are dealt with 
serially in ‘‘ The Game,’’ a monthly publication by two intelligent men 
in Ditchling, Sussex, Messrs. Pepler and Gill, and we recommend them 
ta the study of our readers. 

M. J. O’D. 





IRLAND darf stolz sein auf seine alte Heldensage, 
Ir1sH SAGA ‘* Ireland can be proud of its ancient hero-saga,”’ 
LITERATURE. says Professor Ernst Windisch in the introduction 

to his great edition of the Book of Leinster version 
of Tain Bo Cuailnge. As all Irish scholars know, this tale is the centre 
around which numbers of stories have become associated with one 
another during the course of many centuries. No complete analysis of 
these kas been before now attempted. The most that has been done 
is the editing of individual sagas, sometimes without due regard being 
taken of variant versions of the same, and in all cases without respect 
to their connexion one with another. For the reader unacquainted 
with the original language of the tales no satisfactory introduction has 
been provided, and their contents could hitherto only be gleaned by 
examination of a great number of out-of-the-way texts and periodicals, 
scattered in many books and published in many lands. A recent book 
of Professor Rudolf Thurneysen, of the University of Bonn, is at once 
an attempt to show the relations of the Ulster tales to one another and 
to indicate the contents of the sagas of which, in Windisch’s words, 
the Irish nation may be proud. 

To students of Old Irish, Thurneysen needs no introduction. His 
Grammatik des Alt-Irischen (1909) is sure to remain a classic for many 
a day to come. In the special department cf ancient Irish saga he 
had already made an important contribution in his Sagen aus dem 
elten Irland (1g01). Some vears ago he published a number of critical 
literary studies in Zu Irischen Literatur und Denkmiélern and in 
Zeitschrift fiir Celtische Philologie, but few suspected that these were 
but the preparatory work, the clearing of the ground. for the work now 
issued. The great War prevented the author from publishing the 
results of his labours earlier, and it was only when Dail Eireann came 
to his assistance that the present substantial volume could be issued. 
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The amount of material in the Irish language that has come down 
to us from inediaeval times is immense and of varied character. Eugene 
O’Curry was the first to make known the vast contents of our early 
Irish manuscripts, and since his day the labours of Stokes, O’Grady, 
Kuno Mever, and others have put at our disposal scores of texts which 
had lain unknown and forgotten for centuries. So-called historians, 
prejudiced and ignorant, have been allowed to slander Ireland and her 
people in the past, but no scholar of any pretensions can now overlook 
the evidences of ancient Irish culture and civilization which are pre- 
sented in our early literature. It is well that these evidences are 
known and appreciated abroad, especially in Germany and France, and 
Professor Thurneysen’s volume will for ever give the lie to people who, 
like a writer some years ago in the /rish Times, contend that the ancient 
inhabitants of Ireland were only remarkable for eating their grandmothers 
and other sorts of infernal rights. 


THURNEYSEN’S book consists of two parts. As 


PROPOSED originally planned, the author intended to include 
CoMPLETE in his work five different sections. So far only two 
ANALYSIS. of these have been completed. The following sketch 


indicates the material which each part was to have 
contained, according to the original plan :— 

1. General introduction to the sagas of the heroes and the kings, 
indicating the sources and the books, authors and means, by which 
this body of literature has been transmitted to our day. 

2. An analysis of the surviving sagas of the Ulidian cycle, coupled 
with discussions as to the manuscript sources of each, and also an 
investigation of the origin and dependence of the various tales and 
versions, and of their ramifications into other compilations such as the 
Dinnsheanchus and the Coir Anmann. This part constitutes the 
bulk of the present volume, and is the more important and thorough 
portion of the work. 

3- The literature in prose and poetry concerned with Fionn mac 
Cumbhaill and the princes most closely connected with him, namely, 
Cormac mac Airt, his father Art Aoinfhear, and his grandfather 
Conn Ceadchathach, ‘Conn of the Hundred Battles,’ and the con- 
temporaries of these. 

4. The mythological cycle, the sagas of the kings, and historical 
tracts of the character, say, of the Boromha Laighean, the account 
of the Leinster tribute first exacted by Tuathal Teachtmhar in the 
second century A.D. ’ 

5. An account of the matter so far produced consisting of 
redactions and translations of the foregoing materials in the language 
of the present day, presented in many lands and tongues as far 
apart as the English of the Abbey Theatre (Dublin) and the Czech 
interpretation which has offered the story of Fionn to Bohemia in 
the form of an opera. 

Very unfortunately the War interfered with this great scheme. Parts 
3-5 have not been completed, and if one is to judge from the Preface 
to the instalment before us, they are not likely to take shape until the 
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author shall have visited these countries again for the purpose of further 
study in the libraries of Dublin, London, and elsewhere. All authorities 
will admit that the work, if completed, will prove to be the most solid 
contribution to the study of Irish literature issued since the delivery 
of O’Curry’s ‘ Lectures on the Manuscript Materials of Irish History. 
In these circumstances perhaps a suggestion may be made. The two 
parts already printed have been published under the auspices, one might 
say, of Dail Eireann. The republican assembly of Ireland, at a period 
of the greatest stress and persecution, guaranteed a substantial sum 
in order to secure the issue of the book. We venture to think that 
that act alone, even if it stood isolated—which it does not—will ever 
endear the name of Dail Eireann to investigators of early Irish remains. 
We now propose to the responsible minister of the same body that 
Thurneysen’s project should be financed for a year or two to enable 
him to leave Germany and to carry out the further investigation he 
deems necessary fcr the completion of his work. Such an arrangement 
would be highly creditable to the Dail Eireann department of education, 
would be an immense service to the nation, and would be comparable 
with the generous support which the Baden government accorded to 
Irish studies in 1911, when Thurneysen was a professor in Freiburg. 


THE first part of the work now available occupies 85 
THE PRESENT pages. It constitutes a general introduction to the 
INSTALMENT. remains of Irish saga still preserved. A sketch of 

previous studies in this domain is offered in the 
opening chapter. It will be a source of gratification to Irishmen that 
n this book, from the hand of a foreigner, the first three names cited 
as those of men who laid the foundations for such a study, are those 
of Edward O’Reilly, Eugene O’Curry, and Whitly Stokes, all men of 
our own nationality. A little further on the transmission and dating 
of our Irish tales is dealt with in a general way. For readers of the 
IRISH THFOLOGICAL QUARTERLY some pages here will be of the highest 
interest. The oldest manuscripts in which ancient sagas have been 
preserved were all written in monasteries. The contents of the sagas, 
though frankly pagan, find place alongside such Christian materials as, 
for example, a homily on the Resurrection of the Body. Leabhar na 
hUidhre, ‘ The Book of the Dun Cow ’ (referred to as LU), dates from 
about 1106, provides the earliest saga-texts, and came from Clonmac- 
nois; the Book of Leinster (mid-twelfth century) came from Terryglass; 
D. iv. 2, in the Royal Irish Academy, commenced in 1300, from 
Kilcormac, and so on. On the other hand, from the end of the fourteenth 
century onwards, we have in many manuscripts vast collections which 
were made by professional men of learning entitled seanchaidhe, and 
distinct from the earlier class of scribes who worked in monasteries. 
The more important of these are the Book of Ballymote, the Book of 
Lecan, the Yellow Book of Lecan, and the Book of Lismore. How 
comes it, then, it is asked, that for the earliest monuments of that Irish 
literature which is predominantly pagan in character, we have to thank 
the industry of Christian scribes? The scribe of the Book of Leinster 
thought some of what he transcribed was the work of the Devil—but 
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he transcribed it notwithstanding. The explanation is that this 
literature was very early committed to writing by the men of learning 
in the Irish monasteries—centuries before the data of our most ancient 
saga-manuscript. Christian scholars had introduced into Ireland a 
knowledge of world-history through the Chronicle of Eusebius and its 
continuation by Saint Jerome and Prosper of Aquitaine. They made 
additions of their own to this work in the shape of a record of Irish 
events. ‘hey also set themselves to fill up the void before the Christian 
period in Ireland by adopting the tales of the heroes, kings, and gods 
of the pagan Irish into a scheme of chronology suggested by the history 
of Eusebius. MacNeill is of opinion that this activity was in progress 
during the sixth century. At all events, he has proved that the most 
ancient Irish chronicle of which we have any trace was concluded in 
the year 609. Thurneysen’s view as to the taking over of the secular 
literature of the filidh by the Christian scribes is identical with that of 
the Dublin scholar, but he argues that none of the tales were committed 
to writing before the end of the seventh century. The date, however, 
is of little importance as compared with the main conclusion of both 
authorities, and we may take it as certain that the preservation of these 
relics of early Irish culture is due to the care and interest with which 
the monastic men of learning set them down in their parchments. 


In the seccnd part of the book all the surviving tales of the Ulidian 
saga are analysed and their date and sources discussed. Tain Bo 
Cuailnge is the longest and most important of these, and has come 
down in three versions, two of which are complete, and the third 
fragmentary. It had a wide influence on the minor sagas of the cycle, 
and appears also to have taken literary shape prior to any cther tale 
now preserved. Here again it is interesting to note that, in Thurneysen’s 
view, the author of the story in its most original form owed his 
inspiration to monastic influences. The classic literature of Rome was 
known in the Irish schools from the sixth century onwards, and it was 
in imitation of the Aeneid of Virgil that some Irish fili worked into a 
homogeneous whole a series of incidents connected with the hero 
Cuchulainn. Thurneysen’s inference to this effect (pages 96-7) is 
supported by a number of close parallels in the Tain with episodes in 
Latin and Greek heroic literature. The subsequent history of the 
earliest version of the tale we now possess is as follows. The original 
story must have been in existence in the eighth century when the lost 
manuscript known as Cin Droma Snechta was written. In the ninth 
century two variants of this were committed to writing, the variations 
having arisen in the course of oral transmission. These variants are 
designated by Thurneysen as A and B. They fell, in the eleventh 
century, into the hands of some person whom the same author refers to 
as the Compilator. His mode of working was this: he collected all his 
materials and worked them into some kind of whole, sometimes placing 
accounts which differed side by side, and sometimes trying to reconcile 
them, in most cases in a very imperfect way. In other places he 
silently dropped conflicting narratives, or selected that which was the 
better told. The Compilator must have been engaged om this task at 
least not later than the year 1050, for the earliest manuscript LU, 
which was written about 1106, shows certain deviations in its language 
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which cannot have arisen in less than half a century. Another 
peculiarity of this manuscript is, that it was severely interpolated in the 
thirteenth century. The activities of this Interpolator were discovered 
some years ago by R. I. Best, of Dublin, and the conclusions then 
published, have become of the highest importance in Irish literary 
investigation. 

In a later number we may, perhaps, return to some of the other 
interesting matters discussed by Thurneysen in this volume. In the 
meantime we hope that something will be done to further the grand 


scheme which the foremost Celtic scholar of the day has been working 


out for so many years. 
P. W. 
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Theologica de Ecclesia, vol. 2. Auctore M. v’Hersicny, S.J. Price 
18 francs net, Paris: Beauchesne. 

Tuis volume, forming the second part of the author’s treatise De 
Ecclesia, deals with the Marks of the Church, the Papacy, Episcopate 
and Membership in the Church. It also contains a short appendix on 
Tradition. It follows the lines of a text-book, and though a little too 
icng perhaps for ordinary class work in most seminaries, will be found 
extremely useful by honour students and by all who wish to make a 
thorough study of the subject. 


We may say at once that the author has produced a very complete 
and scholarly work. He leaves no point of any consequence untouched, 
and he shirks no difficulty. He faces the issue honestly, and does not 
ciose his eyes to the facts of history. We do not say he has accom- 
plished the impossible task of turning out a perfect work, or that he 
has solved every question and smoothed out every difficulty: but he comes 
as near it as any writer we have seen. In connection with the corre- 
sponding Catholic zhkeses he deals with the ecclesiological theories of 
Anglicans, Protestants and Greeks, explaining what they hold about the 
visibility and marks of the Church, and about its constitution, member- 
ship and unity. He is quite up to date in his references to the Eastern 
Church ; even the Ecclesia Russica Sovietica (p. 326) is not forgotten. 
In dealing with the difficulties raised by these various sects he makes 
excellent use of patristic literature and ecclesiastical history, as well as 
ct the New Testament. His treatment of the Counci! of Chalcedon is 
particularly good. We can also congratulate him on the use he makes 
of Ignatius Martyr in the chapter on the Episcopate; but we should like 
to see the New Testament data more carefully weighed in this 
case. In particular we should like to see the nature of the jurisdiction 
of the presbyter-bishops discussed in the light of St. Paul’s speech at 
Miletus and some other pertinent passages. Though the author has a 
long article on these presbyter-bishops, the reader will wonder at the 
end of it how he is to answer these two questions—Did the presbyters as 
a body ever exercise what we now call ordinary diocesan jurisdiction? 
And if so, how is one to prove the thesis that the monarchical episcopate 
is jure divino the sole heir to this jurisdiction? Or, to put the question 
differently, why have not priests the right to sit in ecumenical councils 
like the presbyters of Jerusalem (about A.D. 49)? It seems to us that 
a little amplification is required to- make this chapter quite complete. 
We also doubt whether the author is justified in assuming that the 
prophets ‘‘ docent, praecipiunt et judicant missione ab apostolis recepta.”’ 

The author explains the theory of ‘‘ anima et corpus Ecclesiae,’’ and 
quotes the principal views concerning it; but he does not say why this 
difficult question should be raised at all, A reference to the axiom 
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‘* Extra Ecclesiam nulla salus’’ would make the discussion more in- 

telligible to the ordinary student. A fuller treatment of schism either 

here or in the chapter on unity would add to the value of the work. 
Though the author has gone into great detail on many questions, he 


is nowhere diffuse. If the work has been kept within reasonable dimen- 
sions in spite of its completeness, it is because of its studied brevity of 
expression. The various sections are divided and subdivided into 


paragraphs and points marked off by numbers and letters. This arrange- 
ment makes for clarity, and focusses one’s attention on points that might 
otherwise escape notice. Nevertheless when the subdivisions are very 
minute, as they sometimes are in the present work, there is a danger that 
they may tire the reader. 

We mention the foregoing points more by way of suggestions for the 
next edition than by way of criticism. Father d’Herbigny has written a 
very useful text-book, and we recommend it unreservedly to students of 
the subject. 

oe eeeemannceene W. Moran. 


Handbook of Ceremonies. By Joun Baptist Mutter, S.J. Fifth 
Edition. B. Herder Book Co., London. 


THE very best evidence of the utility and popularity of this little manual 
is that it has run into a fifth edition. As a handbook for priests and 
Seminarians it has much to recommend it; it is compact, clear, accurate, 
and sufficiently comprehensive to meet the ordinary wants of the priest 
on the mission. From many points of view it is the best of its kind we 
have seen in English, and we have no hesitation in wishing it a 
continuance of the popularity it has already achieved. The Preface tells 
us that in this new edition many changes had to be made to bring the 
book into conformity with the rubrics of the New Missal. On the whole, 
as far as our observation goes, those changes have been fairly accurately 
recorded, but we noticed some little things which will need correction 
if conformity with the new Missal is to be taken (as it should be) as 
the acid test of accuracy. For instance :—on page 40, dealing with 
the ‘ Missa Quotidiana,’ there is no distinction made as to whether the 
Mass is read or sung, though the New Missal clearly draws the dis- 
tinction; on page 17, the note regarding the ‘ oratio imperata,’ though 
true for the old Missal, is quite wrong for the new one; on page 15, 
the rule regarding the Prayer Fidelium will need correction—it is not 
inserted on a Vigil nor in a Feast Mass of simple rite, nor does it take 
the place of one of the three Prayers prescribed for the Mass. These 
points can easily be rectified in the next editicn. 
M. Eaton. 


Les Grandes Directives Sociaies. Par A. Lucan. Pp. 250. Price 6 fr. 
Paris: Procure Génerale, 3 Rue de Méziéres. 


Tuts is the first volume of a series entitled ‘‘ L’Enseignement Social de 
Jésus.”’ 

At a time when social questions are so universally discussed, and when 
so many theories are advanced in the name of Christianity, it is important 
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te have the social teaching of our Lord carefully studied by all who look 
to His words for light and guidance. The author before us has worked 
out a logical statement of that teaching under three heads—‘‘ Jésus et 
L’Individu—Jésus et la Famille—Jésus et la Sociéte.’’ The value of 
the work is immensely increased by the comparisons instituted at various 
points between the teaching of Christ and the tenets of various modern 
schools of thought. Our Lord would reform Society from within, be- 
ginning with a reformation of heart in the individual. Socialist writers 
hope to remedy all social ills by merely changing the external form of 
Society. Our Lord teaches that human nature is weak and frail, ever 
prone to evil if not continually disciplined by self-restraint. Tolstoi and 
his school would have us believe that if only the shackles of authority 
were removed man would appear in all his original perfection. Again, 
the influence of Protestantism and Jansenism in the evolution of a new 
type of social doctrine is clearly brought out. Perhaps the most interesting 
chapter in this very interesting little book is that in which the author ex- 
plains the reasons for the bitter attacks made on Christianity by the 
Positivist and Rationalistic schools of France. To them Christ appeared 
tc be not merely a dreamer, but a dreamer of the most dangerous kind 
from a social point of view. They regarded His doctrine as individ- 
ualistic, anti-social and subversive of the mentality and virtues that 
contribute most to human progress and national greatness. What progress, 
they asked, can be expected in 2 Society steeped in the belief that only 
the salvation of individual souls really matters, that this present life is 
little more than a dream and a shadow, that misery and suffering are but 
opportunities for patience and the acquisition of Merit? The quotations 
given under this head throw some light on the anti-Christian policy of 
France towards the close of the nineteenth century. The book is liberally 
annotated with references to authorities, and with quotations from same. 
We recommend it to all who are interested in the subject. 


W. Moran. 





Barnabas, Hermas and the Didache, By J. Armitace Rosinson, D.D. 
Pp. 120. Price 6/-. London: S.P.C.K. 


Tuis little book is a really valuable contribution to the discussion of the 
Didache. The author Jays aside at the start all theological presupposi- 
tions, and endeavours to discover the literary relationships (and consequently 
the date) of the Didache from internal literary evidence. He then tries 
to estimate, in the light of the conclusions arrived at, the doctrinal and 
historical value of its contents. He begins by a detailed analysis of 
Barnabas, and follows up his subject by a similar analysis of Hermas 
end the Didache. These three chapters, with an epilogue in which the 
conclusions are formulated, make up the main portion of the book. There 
are two appendices, one consisting of a table of parallel passages 
(Barnabas, Hermas, Didache), the other a reprint of an article in the 
Journal of Theological Studies. 

Dr. Robinson’s conclusions may be summed up as follows :—The 7'wo 
Ways is the original work of the author of the Epistle of Barnabas. It 
was known to Hermas in this, its earliest form. The author of the 
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Didache found it in Barnabas and adopted it as the scheme for his mora! 
teaching. He used it with great freedom, however, amplifying it from 
the Old Testament, Sermon on the Mount, Hermas and another unknown 


writer. He also rearranged it, and gave his own interpretation to passages 
vhich he found obscure or uncongenial, He put it forward in this shape 
as a part of the ‘‘ Teaching of the twelve apostles to the Gentiles,’’ given 


in obedience presumably to the great commission in Math, 28. The 
Didache itself was probably unknown to either Clement or Origen, 
and may be later than either. In any case it cannot be earlier than the 
middle of the second century. Its author does not describe ecclesiastical 
conditions with which he is familiar, He is constructing an apostolic 
document, describing what he presumes to have been the apostolic order- 
ing of the Gentile churches. As a historical guide he is_ therefore 
unreliable. 

If these conclusions are accepted—and Dr. Robinson makes a strong 
case for them—the Didache must take a place af very secondary importance 
in any controversy touching the origins of the Christian Ministrv. 

W. Moran. 


Evolution and Social Progress. By Rev. JoserpH Hussein, S.J. Price 

9/- net. London: Harding and More. 
THe writer of this review recently purchased at the book-stall on an 
Irish railway station a publication that called itself scientific—indeed it 
was supposed to be the last word in scientific matters. It contained an 
article on human evolution in which the author, with all the cocksureness 
of an omniscient and infallible avthority, traced every step of man’s 
ascent from an inferior monkey stock to his present position. The article 
was illustrated with photographic reproductions that purported to represent 
the so-called Pithecantropus (ape-man, 7.e. the missing link) and other 
imaginary creatures 

It was to expose the humbug of just such pseudo-science that 
Fr, Husslein wrote the present volume, Apart from a chapter in 
which the author shows the baneful effects that the theory of materialistic 
evolution is bound to exercise, and is actually exercising, on the moral 
and cultural side of human life, the book contains little about social! 
progress, but much about evolution. The limits of ‘‘ science’’ are 
clearly pointed out. First, it tells us nothing, and can tell us nothing, 
about the ultimate origin of the world or the existence or non-existence 


of a creator. These questions are outside its sphere ; and when scientists 
make incursions into philosophy, they have no right to circulate their 
views in the name of science. Secondly, authors have no right to 


represent to the public as the established findings of science what is at 
best only a scientific hypothesis. 

What has science established about evolution? Very little about 
evolution in general, says Fr. Husslein, and nothing at all about the 
evolution of man. The author deals with this question at considerable 
length and quotes a great number of scientific authorities. If, however, 
biology and its kindred sciences should ever bring forward any important 
findings in these respects, Catholics will be the first to welcome them. 
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We are not irrevocably tied to any particula. theory of creation, God 
may have created the world in a comparatively undeveloped state, and 
given it the power to evolve without further immediate interference, as 
St. Augustine thought; or He may have interfered at later stages to 
immediately create the chief species of living things. There can ‘be no 
question of evolution in regard to the human soul, because it is a spiritual 
substance. 
The book is forcibly written, and is very readable. 
W. Moran. 


De jure Religtosorum, ad normam Codicis Juris Canonici, By P. F. 
L. Fanfani, O.P., 1920. P. Marietti, Turin and Rome. Paper. 
Pp. 237. Price 8 francs. 


the Cloister. A Dissertation submitted to the Faculty of Sacred 
Sciences of the Catholic University of America, in partial fulfil- 
ment of the requirements for the Degree of Doctor of Canon Law. 
By Valentine Theodore Schaaf, O.F.M., J.C.L. 1g21. St. 
Anthony Messenger, Cincinn., Ohio. Paper. Pp. 180. 


Besides the 238 Canons, in which the Code gives the special legis- 
lation, De Religiosis, there are many other provisions in connexion 
with each particular institution, which have to be collated in order 
to secure a competent knowledge of the law governing religious. It is 
this fact, the author tells us, that impelled him to compile the present 
Commentary. A glance through the volume suffices to show that he 
was fully justified, for quite a considerable portion of the book is 
devoted to those questions affecting religious that are dealt with through 
the body of the Code. We need only mention some of them: the 
relations of religious with the Roman Congregations, (p. 19); funerals, 
(p. 54); certain questions connected with Confession, (p. 60); jurisdiction 
of religious, (p. 68); the sacrament of Orders, (p. 116); celebration of 
Mass, (p. 132); obligations in common with clerics, (p. 138); privileges 
cf canon, forum, immunity, exemption, and questing, (p. 143); Churches 
and cemeteries, (pp. 159 sqq); administration of the last Sacraments, 
(p. 165); preaching, (p. 166); schools, (p. 170); parishes, (p. 172). 

‘he Commentary is obviously intended for practical purposes, and 
the author has excluded everything in the way of pure erudition. His 
explanations are usually brief, but they are also quite clear and, we 
think, adequate. Those who are interested in the much-debated question 
of the Confession of Nuns may wish to know his interpretation of the 
phrase, in Canons 519, 522, ‘‘ ad suae conscientiae quietem (tran- 
quillitatem).’’ He writes :—‘ Utrum verba Canonis ‘‘ ad jsuae con- 
scientiae quietem ’’ intelligenda sint tamquam de sfeciali causa ad 
validam et licitam confessionem apud quemcunque confessarium ex 
approbatis ab Ordinario loci peragendam; ita scilicet ut nulla 
inquietudine conscientiae exsistente id non liceat ? 

Resp. Probabilius xegative: equidem, hic agitur de privilegio 
quodam religiosis subditis concesso; quod propterea est largae inter- 
pretationis : large autem loquendo, quaelibet confessio valide et licite 
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peracta est natura sua ordinata ad conscientiae poenitentis tranquilli- 
tatem.—Accedit, quod cum valde difficile sit in singulis casibus indicare 
utrum confessio ‘‘ ad suae conscientiae quietem *’ utilis foret vel non, 
loco facilitandi liberum accessum ad confessionem, magis ac magis 
conscientiae religiosorum per supradictam facultatem in angustis 

ponerentur. Quod absonum omnino est ab intentione legislateoris.’’ 
(p.58). A view with which many will agree, though it would seem to- 
leave the phrase ‘*‘ ad suae conscientiae quietem ’’ without any definite 
meaning. 

The work is well arranged and well printed; besides an analytical 
table of contents it has a full index; while the fact that the learned 
author is a professor in the Collegio Angelico in Rome may supply 
students with an additional motive to purchase. 

‘“* The Cloister ’’ is a special study of the law of enclosure. In his 
opening chapter Fr. Schaaf deals with the definition, division and 
purpose of the ‘‘ cloister.’’ He then gives an interesting account of 
uts development from the time cf Pachomius to the fifteenth century. 
The third chapter describes the ecclesiastical legislation on the 
** Cloister,’ both before and since the Council of Trent, treating 
separately the law as affecting male regulars and nuns. The remaining 
five chapters are concerned with the prevailing law, under the headings, 
Papal Cloister, Papal Cloister of Male Regulars, Papal Cloister of 
Nuns, Episcopal Cloister, Egress and Visits of Religious. These five 
chapters constitute a commentary on thirteen Canons of the Code, 
extending to 114 pages. Not content with the general historical survey 
in his earlier chapters, the author introduces each Canon or paragraph 
with a special historical note, thereby suitably connecting the new law 
with the old. Decrees, decisions and authorities are freely quoted and 
referred to, the commentators on the Code are all laid under contri 
bution; and the author displays sound judgment in his estimate of their 
views. 

The work is very clearly printed. We do not know the price. 

P. O’ NEIL. 


instttutiones Theologiae Naturais Ad Usum Scholarum Accomodatae. 
Auctore Gulielmo J. Brosnan, S.J. Loyola University Press, 1076 
West Twelfth St., Chicago. Pp. 396. Price $3.50 net, postage 
20 cents. 

Father Brosnan’s book has one feature which makes it unlike ordinary 
manuals of Natural Theology. It gives in abundance the speculations 
of modern philosophy bearing on the subject. The grouping of these 
views under a definite head makes an impression which could not other- 
wise be conveyed. It resembles the selection which an artist makes of 
certain aspects of landscape; it vividly focusses attention on details 
which are missed by the untrained eye accustomed to general and vague 
views. As the artist concentrates on certain scenes, so the author 
depicts definite views of fashionable modern authors, and he exposes 
them to a pitiless light of criticism. Indeed he can be said to place 
his authors in a pillory, in a laughing stock. But the view presented 
serves as a useful corrective for those who are inclined to unduly admire 
modern thought, and to depreciate their own philosophy of the Schools. 
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We may instance these descriptions of God given by leaders of the 
fashionable world of thought. God is a ‘‘ continuity of shooting out,”’ 
(Bergson, following in the wake of Hegel’s evolutionary pantheism). 
God is ‘* Nature,’’ (John Burroughs). He is ‘ the Spirit of the beloved 
Community,’ (Royce). He is ‘ our unrealized ideal of a Best, the name 
of a symbol for that perfection which eludes us in earthly things,’ (T. 


H. Green). ‘ He is the undying human memory, the increasing human 
will,’ (Wells). God is ‘ a finite being,’ (William James). God is called 
‘by Jesus . . . the Heavenly Father and by us Evolution, Elan Vital, 


Life Force,’ (G. B. Shaw, in his preface to Androcles and the Lion), 


And this Babel represents modern thought when concerned with the 
greatest of all questions. It serves as a commentary on the words of 
the Psalmist, who described it in advance: ‘ The fool hath said in his 
heart : there is no God.’ Like the fool, these moderns merely say it in their 
heart. They are not outspoken in their denial of a real God. They 
do not realize, as did Heine, the outcome of Kantian Subjectivism and 
free-thought: ‘I can hear the bell. Kneel down. They are bringing 
Sacraments to a dying God.’ 

If the author is generous in furnishing quotations from modern 
philosophers, he is equally liberal in supplying useful extracts from the 
cld Catholic writers. He gives many illuminating passages from St. 
Thomas bearing on the great problem of the co-existence of Divine 
help and free-will. While agreeing with St. Thomas, he disagrees 
with the Thomists. I am afraid that the unconscious bias given by his 
Jesuit training may have prevented him from considering with sufficient 
sympathy the views of the children of St. Thomas. From their stand- 
point a few searching questions could be put to the author; they would 
help to make him admit that the Jesuits, brilliant as has been their 
work, have not entirely removed the mystery from the discussions of 
the Schools. 

He says that the will cannot reject premotion because this is infallibly 
connected with the action for which it is given (p. 255). Is this reason 
sufficient? May it not be similarly argued that the will cannot reject 
the concursus (admitted by Jesuits) because the concursus, owing to 
the Divine knowledge, is infallibly connected with the action for which 
it is given? 

Outsiders may be permitted to say that they are weary of this quarrel 
between Thomists and Molinists, of the disputants’ lack of sympathy, 
of attempts to show that the opposing party has dome away with 
the doctrine of free will. They are tired all the more when they 
consider that neither school can be very proud of its own achievements 
in this field; neither party has given, nor can expect to give, an adequate 
explanation of the way in which God acts in the free soul. Thomis*s 
use language about ‘ predetermining decrees,’ which sounds harsh to 
our ears, accustomed to associate ‘ determinism’ with the modern 
denial of free will; but may it not be admitted by a Catholic brother 
that Thomists do not mean this latter doctrine, that even their language 
is not more severe than the old word, ‘ predestination,’ that predeter- 
mination really is not more objectionable than that premotion which is 
eventually admitted by the author to have a true sense? For the 
Molinists really go half-way towards Thomism when they admire the 
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doctrine of St. Thomas concerning the present question. St. Thomas 
analyses and synthesizes the common-sense view.! He admits, on the 
one hand, that God gives us help for every free action. If this is true, 
God not only gives us ‘ first thoughts ’ and first inspirations which are 
not free, but helps us when we embrace not merely general good, but 
the particular good contained in an individual free action. St. Thomas 
admits, on the cther hand, that our free action is determined upon by 
ourselves, and that this action, although it comes from God as well 
as ourselves in the sense already explained, is not determined by God, 
in the sense of modern ‘ determinism.’ This is merely a clear statement 
of the facts of the case, but it helps to solve the problem as to whether 
there is any contradiction between divine help and free-will. -There 
is nO more a contradiction than there is in supposing that an orator 
influences us in adopting a free course of action in our daily life. In 
illustrating this point the thought of the master of St. Thomas, Augus- 
tine, may be of service. According to the Doctor of Grace, God can 
attract us without forcing us, just as, to use his graceful simile, a 
child may be attracted by dainties without being compelled. God, the 
Searcher of the human heart, knows what invitations will be accepted 
by the free human will, and he gives them in some cases. An orator, 
with even a partial knowledge of the human heart, knows what motives 
will ‘be attractive in influencing the free human will of his hearers. 
There appears to the person using common sense no contradiction between 
influence and free-will. There will, indeed, always remain mystery in 
understanding God’s dealings with men. According to Augustine, man 
should admit that there are some actions of God which he cannot 
investigate. For example, God, in some cases, does not give the 
attraction which He knows would incline man’s free-will. He could 
lave prepared a combination of circumstances im which, as He knew 
from eternity, Judas would not have despaired. Why He did not select 
it, is His secret, not ours. This last consideration also shows that 
the author is not quite accurate when, dealing with the problem of 
evil, he says that God does all that can be done (p. 369). As if the 
possibilities of God were exhausted in this finite world. It is surely 
enough to say that God gave all, even Judas, what was sufficient, what 
was even abundant, to save their souls. 

These criticisms are meant as suggestions; they do not depreciate 
in any way the value of a very useful book, but they are rather a tribute 
to its stimulating character. ' 

G. Prerse. 





Summarium Theologiae Moralis, ad Codicem Juris Canonici Accomo- 
datum, Editio Sexta Minor (16,200—-2¢,000). By Fr. N. 
Sebastiani. 1921. P. Marietti, Turin and Rome. Cloth, pp. 658. 
Price 12 francs. 

Vademecum Theologiae Moralis, in Usum Examinandorum et Con 
fessariorum. Auctore Dominico M. Prummer, O.P. 1921. B 
Herder, London. Cloth, pp. 593. Price 7/6. 


1Contra Gent., L. 3. C. 67 and 4 sent. D. {9, q.a. 3 
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Nowadays there is quite a rush for such ‘ vest pocket ’ manuals of 
Moral Theology as those under review. We cannot help thinking that 
the tendency is dangerous. Human nature being what it is, many a 
one will be likely to rest satisfied with no other guide than one of these 
tiny summaries. The result, of course, must be far from satisfactory. 
No writer could compress into such a space all that a priest should 
know of the science of Moral Theology; the wonder is, that it has been 
found possible to include so much. Hence the necessity of the warning 
issued by both authors. ‘‘ Mea quod interest,’’ says Fr. Sebastiani, 
‘‘ puto clericos plenam morum doctrinam non e rivulis, sed e fontibus, 
haurire oportere.’’ And Fr. Priimmer: ‘‘ Non est cur _ expressis 
verbis notem, quod luce est clarius: clericum non sufficienter callere 
Theologiam Moralem, si nullum alium librum risi hunc libellum 
evolverit.’’ Therefore, the armchair fraternity need not think that 
the purchase of one of these little volumes will relieve them of all 
future worry. In case a particularly knotty problem arises, it would 
be utterly unreascnable to expect a solution of it in a work that claims 
to be merely a synopsis—experience proves that in times of special 
difficulty the larger tomes do not often ease the situation. But within 
the limits set by the authors, such handbcoks cannot fail to be really 
helpful. 

Fr. Sebastiani’s Summarium has already been noticed in these pages. 
The little work has proved remarkably popular, Witness the fact that 
the present edition, the sixth, of 3,800 copies, brings the total number 
printed up to 20,000. It would be well if authorship were always so 
amply rewarded. In the present edition the author has introduced 
some corrections. In elegance of diction he far surpasses most of the 
theological writers of the present time. 

Our readers are already familiar with the Moral Theology of Fr. 
Priimmer, in three volumes. For those who have studied it, the present 
Vademecum will be particularly useful, as it follows the order and 
method of the larger work; while those who have pursued their studies 
under some other guide will also appreciate its many good points. 
We have looked over the whole volume, and can testify to the clearness of 
the exposition as well as to the orderly arrangement, as for example in the 
2dmirable treatment of Law, Privilege and Custom ; specific and numerical 
distinction of sins; and the theological virtues. The treatises on the 
Sacraments are necessarily brief, though we have not observed any 
important omission. The treatment, in some thirty pages, of Eccle- 
siastical Punishments may impart clearer notions than many a more 
pretentious commentary. The author, we observe, would not have all 
Socialists under the ban of the Church—discussing Canon 2335, he 
says :—‘‘ Num Socialistae omnes sub hac censura cadant, videtur dubium ” 
(n. 771). 

We have only to add that the binding, print and paper are excellent. 
P. O'NEILL. 


Liturgical Prayer: lis History and Spirit. By the Right Rev. Fernand 
Cabrol, O.S.B., Abbot of Farnborough. Translated by a Bene- 
dictine of Stanbrook. London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 


Ltd. 1922. Pp. xiv-+382. Price 12/6 net. 
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There is a widespread ignorance of the Liturgy. It may be doubted 
whether, among even the educated, there is an elementary knowledge 
of the subject. The cause to some extent may be the language, but 
translations of the Missal, Breviary and parts of the Ritual have 
appeared, and still the evil remains. Even for priests some of the 
rites and ceremonies, on account of their present abbreviated forms, 
do not carry their full primitive significance. 

This want of appreciation is, unquestionably, a mistake; for the 
Liturgy from a doctrinal and devotional viewpoint is of clear impor- 
tance. We have in the official prayers of the Churches the expression 
cf the great truths of our religion by some of the ablest men known 
to history. And while they give us the mind of the Church with 
precision, they are not the expression of cold dogmas which appeal to 
the intellect alone. The stately ceremonial of the Church, the rhythm 
and lyric beauty of her prayers, those outpourings of intense love, 
sorrow and unbounded confidence, of joy, glory and exaltation made 
by holy men and women, virgins, martyrs and confessors of the Faith 
in their moments of closest intimacy with God, make an irresistible 
appeal to the human heart. These prayers and rites, properly under- 
stood in their origin and development, emphasise the continuity of the 
worship of the Church quite as much as its unity. They unite people 
of all time in mind and heart with each other and with God. 

Herein, perhaps, is the principal reason why the Liturgy of the Church 
is not valued as it ought to be; the faithful, while they take part in 
the ceremonies and follow in their daily language the prayers of the 
Church, do not understand the historical development of these prayers 
and rites and cannot appreciate their spirit. Nor should this occasion 
surprise, for their present format is quite different in many cases from 
the original, and even the names of the prayers and ceremonies have 
lost for them their ancient meaning. Much has been done in recent 
times to explain the gradual development from their earliest forms 
of the Mass, of the Breviary, of the ceremonies of the Sacraments and 
of the various blessings used by the Church; and what is needed now 
is a book of convenient size giving in popular form the results of the 
latest research. In this volume, entitled Zifurgical Prayer, its History 
«nd Spirit, we have an attempt, and a successful attempt, to meet this 
need. 


Many have doubtless already known the work in the original French; 
even these will be glad to have it in a good translation. It deals with 
the elements of Liturgical Prayer, the Christian assembly, the prayer 
of Christians, the sanctification of Time, devotion to our Lord and the 
Saints, the blessings of Places and Things and the sanctification of 
Life. Under these general headings the author treats of the various 
portions of the Divine Office and Mass, and the many Blessings and 
Rites found in the Ritual, Pontifical and Ceremoniale, Antiphons, 
Responsaries, Introits, Collects, Tracts, Graduals, Offertories, Hymns, 
Creeds and a host of other formularies are traced back to their sources, 
their meaning analysed and their development through various stages 
to their present forms explained. In some of these the form has been 
so much shortened that from an Antiphon and Psalm we have left row 
only the Antiphon. Little of the original Introit now remains; the 
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Kyrie eleison was the beginning of a Litany in every Mass such as is 
soll found in the Mass of Holy Saturday; in the Offertory the Antiphon 
only remains, the Psalm has disappeared except the first verse which 
is still retained in the Offertory of the Mass for the Dead. Throughout: 
the Mass and the Divine Office we are surprised at the present shortened 
forms of old prayers and rites, mere fragments of an ancient liturgical 
world which has disappeared. What strikes one most forcibly in all 
this is the continual evolution of the Liturgy, the living expression 
of a living Church continually adjusting itself to a changing environ- 
ment. 

All these prayers of the Liturgy carry with them the aroma of 
antiquity: they are our heritage from the Catholics of the eariiest 
times; the people have a right to understand them, and the priest a 
duty to explain them. There are thirty-three chapters in this book, 
and a mere enumeration of the titles would show that a priest has here 
the material for an admirable course of instructions for the weekly 
meetings of his sodality or confraternity. Here are some of them: 
Hymns of the Liturgy, Te Deum, Gloria in excelsis, attitudes during 
prayer, Mass at the beginning of the 3rd. cent., the Christian Year, 
the House of God, God’s acre, the blessing of water, salt, ashes, etc., 
Christ in the Liturgy, the Blessed Virgin in the Liturgy, devotion to 
the Saints, the ceremonies of the Sacraments, the different parts of the 
Mass, their history and meaning—all will be of supreme interest and 
profit. There are difficulties in the Liturgy, but the earnest priest will 
find himself well rewarded in spreading in wide commonalty among 
the faithful a fuller knowledge of its prayers and ceremonies. 

There is one slight fault in the book. The translator did not feel 
called upon to alter the text of the original, a work which appeared 
some twenty years ago; and in a few places it is clear that no attention 
has been paid to the efforts to restore to the ancient ferial Offices and 
Masses their primitive importance. The author, however, is such 
a leading authority on all matters Liturgical that implicit confidence 
can be placed on his conclusions generally, which require little or no 
modification from more recent researches. 

There is an Appendix to the book containing morning and evening’ 
prayers based on the Divine Office, prayers at Mass explained and 
interpreted according to the most ancient rites, and preparation for 
Confession and Communion with some prayers and hymns in honour 
of the Blessed Virgin and Saints taken from ancient sources. Published 
separately, in proper form, this Appendix would make an excellent 
prayer-bock. While most of our modern prayer-books have extracts 
from the Missal and Breviary, they contain also modern prayers and 
devotions selected with little judgment, and wanting’ in the deep 
theological Knowledge, the wide human appeal, and the beautiful 
rhythmic phrasing of these earlier and more authoritative prayers of 
the Liturgy. 

———_—_-—-- ---— - D. MacGEegan. 


Caeremoniale Missae Privatae, a Felice Zualdi P. C.M. jam editum, 
juxta Novissimas Rubricas ac S. R. C. Decreta emendatum et 
auctum cura Salvatoris Capoferri. Pp. vili.—259. Price 4.50 frs. 


Taurinorum Augustae: typis Petri Marietti. 1922, 
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Tue need for a reliable handbook on the Ceremonies of Low Mass has 
been keenly felt for a long time by priests and ecclesiastical students. 
O’Callaghan’s translation of Zualdi’s Ceremonies was for many pears 
in this country the favourite text-book : but O’Callaghan’s work @ out 
of print, and the copies we possess are now out of date. 

This new edition of Zualdi revised and enlarged by Capoferri is 
exactly what is needed. It contains a full explanation of the Cere- 
monies of Low Mass in accordance with the New Rubrics of the Roman 
Missal, the New Code and the recent Decrees of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites. The book is divided into two parts, the first treating 
af the General Rules regarding Low Mass, and the second explaining 
the Ceremonies. There is a very useful Appendix dealing with Votive 
Masses in general, and with some particular Votive Masses that present 
peculiar features: such as the Votive Mass of the Sacred Heart, Missa 
votiva pro Sponsis and Requiem Masses. A second Appendix treats 
of defects that may occur in the celebration of Mass. 

To priests, and to students preparing for ordination, this book is 


indispensable. 
D. MacGeean. 





A Parochial Course of Doctrinal Instructions, by Rev. CuHartes §. 
Catan, O.P., and Rev. J. A, McHucna, O.P. Vol. II. 56¢ pp. 
Vol. III. 536 pp. 16/- per vol. London: Herder. 


The way of the preacher will be made easier by this storehouse of 
material placed at his disposal by two American Dominicans. The sezies 
will be completed in four volumes, and aims at providing a full course 
of dogmatic and moral instruction in two years; the first two volumes 
are devoted to dogma, the last two to moral, The material for alf the 
Instructions is arranged according to the same plan, and combines the 
virtues of skeleton-sermons and books of sermons. The ‘ Text,’ usually 
taken from the gospel of the day, is followed by an analysis of the 
instruction. Then we get an extract from the Catechism of the Council 
of Trent giving the authoritative teaching on the subject, and finally two 
model sermons on the same theme. The latter have been carefully 
selected, and include sermons by the best known preachers of to-day. 
There is ample materia] at hand therefore in the most convenient farm ; 
tut if the preacher has leisure for further study, a very complete list of 
references is appended to each Instruction to guide him. The advocates 
of sermon-outlines, of sermon matter, and of sermon-books will each find 
satisfaction in this comprehensive work. If one must use a sermon-book, 
{ know of none which meets his needs so adequately, while leaving ample 
scope for individual treatment. 

Epwarp J. Kissane. 





Thoth, the Hermes of Egypt, a Study of some Aspects of Theological 
Thought in Ancient Egypt. By Patrick Boyian, M.A., vei— 
216 pp. Humphrey Milford, Oxford Press. 


This is a study based on a very complete examination of Egyptian 
texts of all periods, of the ancient Egyptian god of wisdom whom the 
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Egyptians called Thoth and the Greeks Hermes. It discusses the mean- 
ing and origin of the god’s name, the relations of the god to the other 
ancient divinities of Egypt, the origin of his cult in Lower and Middle 
Egypt, his functions as lunar deity, as god of literature and wisdom, as 
god of magic, as representative of the sun-god, as god of the dead, and 
the gradual spread of his worship throughout Egypt. An 
appendix contains a list of the chief Egyptian personal names in 
which the name of Thoth appears as a constituent. A second 
appendix gives in alphabetical order a list of the epithets applied 
to the god in Egyptian literature. In a third appendix the more 
important divine associates of the god are considered, and in a fourth 
some characteristic passages dealing with Thoth from the unpublished 
texts af the Ptolemaic shrines on the island of J‘hilae are trznslated. 

The syncretism to which the Egyptian legends wczc subjected in his- 
tarical times has made it extremely difficult ‘o distinguish the original 
features of the various deities. It may be 2ssumed that in the earliest 
times each district had its own hierarchy of gods, with its own group of 
legends. The growth of the great cities like Thebes, Memphis, Helio- 
polis, etc., gave the gods of these cities a certain predominance, and they 
became to some extent national gods. In many cases the local god was 
regarded as the local manifestation of the national god, and by virtue of 
bis syncretism the legend of each incorporated features borrowed from 
the other ; theological] speculation by trying to harmonise the old and new 
completed the confusion. To unravel this tangled skein and to discover 
the primitive form of each legend is a task of the greatest delicacy, and 
can be accomplished only by one with a thorough grasp of Egyptian 
literature of all periods. 


This is the task which Professor Boylan has accomplished with signal 
success in the case of Thoth, the god of Hermopolis. His work with 
Professor Erman in connection with the Berlin Woerterbuch gave him a 
unique opportunity for examining al] the available texts, and the present 
treatise represents the results of many years’ patient work. The work 
appeals primarily to the student of Egyptology, but the author’s treat- 
ment of many points will make his study indispensable for students of 
ancient religion and Comparative Religion. In his discussion of the 
téle played by Thoth in the legends of Osiris and Horus new ways of 
looking at the Osirian and Heliopolitan religions are suggested which 
throw a great deal of new light on Egyptian theological speculation. So 
also is the discussion of the Enneads of Heliopolis and their connection 
with Thoth’s shrine in Hermopolis new methods of grouping and con- 
sidering the problems involved are developed. The syncretistic ten- 
dencies of Egyptian thought have already come to be recognised, but the 
author has made clearer our knowledge of such tendencies by a careful 
study of the epithets of Thoth. In this connection, in the chapter on 
Thoth as Creator, he has established in a manner which will interest 
students of the New Testament, that epithets applied to the god which 
might be regarded as possibly the foreshadowings of a Logos-doctrine, 
are due, for the most part, to the tendency of Egyptian thinkers to ascribe 
te particular deities the qualities and functions of others—especially of 
the greater deities. The author rightly insists that theological concep- 
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tions in Egyptian texts ought to be explained, if possible, from Egyptian 
sources. 

The work is very fully documented. Its extensive use of the texts of 
the Greco-Roman period marks it off widely from all hitherto published 
studies of Egyptian thought. The early religious literature of Egypt, 
especially the Pyramid texts and the older portions of the Book of the 
Dead, are constantly referred to, and have, obviously, been minutely 
studied for the purposes of this work. 

A word of praise must be given to the printers. The hieroglyphics are 
beautifully clear and distinct, and the English text remarkably free from 
misprints. 

Epwarp J. KIsSANE. 


The Religion of the Scriptures, Papers from the Catholic Bible Congress 
(Cambridge, July 16-19, 1921). Edited by Rev. C. Lattey, S.J. 
106 pages; second edition 112 pages. 3/6 net. Cambridge: W. 
Heffer and Sons, Ltd. 


It speaks well for this book that a second edition has come to hand before 
we have had time to speak of the first. It consists of a number of papers 
read at the Catholic Bible Congress in Cambridge last July, and the 
subjects have been so arranged that they cover practically the whole field 
of Biblical Criticism. The first paper on Inspiration by Dr. Arendzen 
and Dr. Downey is an admirable exposition of the traditional view. The 
** Mosaic Law,’’ by Dr, Bird, and ‘‘ The Prophets,’’ by Father Lattey, 
are devoted to two discussions on the Old Testament; the New Testa- 
ment is represented by ‘‘ Christ in the New Testament,’’ by Father Mar- 
tindale, and ‘‘ The Organised Church in the New Testament,’’ by Father 
Knox ; while the work of St. Jerome is commemorated by Canon Barry 
in *‘ St. Jerome the Interpreter.’’ The Bishop of Salford contributes 

short paper on ‘‘ The Genesis of a Myth,’’ showing how what was 

riginally a pure conjecture as to the origin of Tobias became gradually 
ansformed into a certainty without a particle of evidence. The second 
edition contains, in addition, an Appendix, in which Father Lattey ex- 
plains the Catholic attitude towards the text of the ‘‘ Three Heavenly 
W itnesses.”’ 

It must be remembered that each of these papers was actually read 
at the Congress, and therefore the writer had to confine himself in each 
case to a concise exposition of the question ; one can therefore only expect 

straightforward statement rather than an elaborate discussion of the 

os and cons of each problem, Each paper is admirable in itself ; but, 
considering the difficulty of the subject, I think the two writers who 
ilaborated on ‘ Inspiration’ are deserving of special congratulation 
they have produced a plain statement of the Catholic view, devoid of 

!} technicalities, which is intelligible to the ordinary reader. The only 

riticism I would offer is that they are perhaps too definite in their state 
that in the case of II. Maccabees ‘‘ God reaffirmed his (Jason’s) 
tatements and made them His own by His selection and endorsement and 
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embodiment in His book.’’ The writer himself seems, on the contrary, 
to disclaim al] responsibility for the statements of Jason (II. Macc. ii. 
29, 33, 32). 

Epwarp J. KissANe. 





Ethica Generalis. Auctore Josphe Donat, S.J., D. Theol. et Prof, in 
Univ. CEnipontana. Pp. viiit228, 8vo. Innsbruck, F. Rauch, 
1920. 


Ethica Specialis. Pp. viiit303, 8vo. Same author and publishers. 


THESE two volumes complete the author’s Summa Philosophiae 
Christianae, making in all eight volumes, the first of which (Logica) 
appeared some twelve years ago, the other volumes being Critica, 
Ontologia, Cosmologia, Psychologia, Theodicea. All have been well 
received as careful scholastic textbooks, which speaks well for them 
considering the almost incessant output of such ‘cursus’ by the various 
religious orders teaching at Rome and other Catholic educational 
centres on the Continent. The war accounts for the delay in 
publishing the volumes under review. Like those already published, 
they are clear, concise, well arranged, and fairly exhaustive in their 
treatment. Asterisks and smaller type indicate the matters which may 
be passed over in an elementary course or on first reading. While 
the traditional Cathclic system of Ethics is fully expounded, modern 
erroneous systems are also briefly outlined and criticized—briefly, but 
on the whole effectively. Quotations, mainly German and French, and 
references, are given throughout in footnotes, more abundantly in the 
special Ethnics, in connexion with the State and the Social Question. 

Catholic Ethics has become a very big subject in view of the world- 
problems raised by the war and by present political and economic 
crises. And in a newly published treatise one naturally turns to the 
discussion of such grave topics of actual interest; not, of course, for 
an exhaustive treatment, which the limits of a school text-book 
naturally preclude, but perhaps for an outlook freshened and illumined 
by such light as may be gathered from the social and political upheavals 
of the last decade. We have some of this freshness and actuality 
in Father Donat’s treatises, but we should like to see much more of 
it. The author is very effective and convincing in his handling of such 
topics as the divorce of Ethics from Religion, the empirical and the 
Kantian systems of ethics, the pernicious errors of ultra-individualism, 
ultra-liberalism, and State-Absolutism, in all their ramifications. But to 
our mind he is much less so in his treatment of Property, Socialism, 
and the whole Economico-Social Question. And neither are we satisfied 
that he has done justice to the grave questions of civil authority and 
cbedience, the right of nations to self-determination, the morality of 
resistance to tyranny, and the duties of governments towards their 
subjects. His treatment of questions in those two all-important 
domains is, we feel, somewhat wanting in perspective. He deals with 
the questions fully enough; and not so much in what he says, as in 
what he leaves unsaid, do we feel something wanting. 
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In the economic domain, for instance, it is not enough merely to 
accuse the State of laissez faire; we should expect something more 
definite than he gives us regarding what the State should and ought 
to do, and what the State may lawfully do, towards effecting a more 
equitable distribution of economic wealth. How is the State to deal 
with the paralysing financial monopoly of the credit currency system, in 
which the evil power of capitalism is entrenched? A few references to 
speculative transactions on the stock exchanges are useless. Again, if 
Socialism exaggerates, as it does, the evils of the capitalist system, 
we think the author unconsciously understates them. ‘‘Periculum est, 
ne tales syndicatus (rings, trusts, monopolies, etc.) potestate sua 
abutantur ad pretia indebite augenda, ad libertatem operariorum 
laedendam, etc.’ (Eth. Sp., §520, p. 254.) ‘‘ There is a danger ”’ !— 
and no more? And would it not be better, in the economic section, to 
deal merely with the errors of Socialism regarding economics? ‘The 
author defines Socialism as a system ‘‘cujus praecipua postulatio est, 
ut bona productiva in dominium societatis transeant, quae sola pro. 
ductionem et distributionem oeconomicam exsequi debeat, et quod 
insuper aliis modis recto ordini sociali et religioni contrarium est "’ 
(§498, p. 239). The latter part of the ‘“‘definition’’ makes it easy 
indeed to refute ‘* Socialism.’’ But, after all, it is only cold consolation 
to the poor proletarian to know that the refutation of Socialism defends 
his theoretical natural right to acquire ownership of productive wealth, 
when he knows by bitter experience that Capitalism can and does 
effectively prevent that right from ever becoming operative. Of course 
the author points out that Capitalism is an abuse of the system of 
private capital ownership, and suggests remedies; but the abuses are 
rather more radical than the remedies suggested. The menace of 
Socialism has sprung mainly from the intolerable economic evils of 
the existing system of Capitalism. Emphasising the threatened evils 
of Socialism will hardly avert the menace, until Christian moralists 
attack in detail the existing evils of Capitalism: a task which implies 
some study of finance, currency, industrial credit, banking, and 
unearned income. 


Such questions as the ‘‘consent of the governed,’’ ‘‘riational 
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rights, self-determination,’’ etc., are complex and delicate questions 
for the moralist. We cannot say that our author is altogether happy 
in his handling of them. The principle of self-determination, he tells 
us, “‘ sponte ex idea modernae libertatis enascitur, qua homini jus 
attribuitur, ut solus se determinet seu ut sit; independens a quacumque 
lege, quam non ipse sibi imposucrit’’ (§24, p. 115). And in rejecting 
it (as he understands it), he tells us it is all the more dangerous ‘‘ quia 
jus praetensum nullis limitibus circumscriptum est. Si populus magnus 
eo fruitur, etiam parvus, si populus totus, a pari etiam partes, 
provinciae, urbes, vici, immo singula individua eo fruuntur; ex natura 
enim humana sequi dicitur’’ (§246, p. 117). This is a delightful 
reductio ad absurdum—of a ‘man of straw,’ however. The author is 
certainly not disposed to allow much scope either to ‘nationality’ or to 
‘consent of the governed’ in determining the constitution of States 
either extensivé or intensivé; but while we freely admit that these 
factors are not everything, and must not over-rule such other factors as 
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make for the general peace and prosperity of peoples, we would venture 
to suggest that they could help to indicate where we ought to draw 
the line in the matter of ‘self-determination,’"—notwithstanding the 
author’s misgivings (ibid. n.) about the possibility of a fairiy 
canducted plebiscite. 

From these few strictures we do not wish it to be inferred that 
the volumes under review are not commendable. They are, notwith- 
standing. They cover the whole ground of Christian Ethics, and are 
the fruit of much painstaking labour. They are intended for students 
under the direction of their teacher, and as text-books they should 
prove satisfactory and successful. 

P. Correy. 


Shorter Rotices. 


Cosmic Anatomy and the Structure of the Ego, By ‘‘M. B, Oxon.”’ 
Lendon: John M. Watkins. Price 6/6. 


We cannot say we are much wiser for reading this strange product. 
The author appears to have drawn most of his inspiration from some 
ancient Eastern philosophy of a pantheistic character. As a serious con- 
tribution either to cosmology or psychology—and we do not know what 
other purpose the author could have had in view—we regard the book as 


practically worthless. In any case we cannot recommend it to our 
readers. 





Mr, Francis Newnes. By the Author of ‘ Jock, Jack, and the Corporal.’ 
Pp. 191. 3/6, cloth 4/6 net. London: Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne 


Readers of Father Martindale’s previous book will be deiighted to 
renew acquaintance with the ‘ Corporal,’ in the person of Mr. Francis 
Newnes. The present book is in a more serious vein. It is just as well 
written as the other—which is saying a good deal; but there is less 
Atkinsese to puzzle the reader, and the characters are more diversified. 
Miss Silver and Captain Blake are chosen as examples of the many who 
are led by divers ways to the truth, and in telling their story the writer 
deals in a convincing manner with the obstacles and prejudices which 
stand in the way of conversion. The ‘ Corporal ’ is attracted, but resists 
conversion, and the truth which he feared during life came to comfort 
him on his death-bed. The writer shows an admirable grasp of the 
mentality of would-be converts, of the difficulties in their path, and this 
modest little book should afford invaluable guidance to those who have to 
dea} with converts. 





Cheological Reviews. 


Igise EcciestasticaL Recorp.—December, 1921—P.J.W., ‘Archbishop Walsh 
and the I. E. Record.’ Right Rev. J. S$. Vaughan, ‘Eternal Life.’ #. v. Gil, 
“A Puzzle of Modern Science ’ [Theories of Light]. J. B. Brosnan, ‘Fr. Ver- 
meersch on Mental Restrictions.’ P. Whiteside, ‘The Servant of Yahweh, 
Isaias LIII.’ Queries in Theology, Canon Law, Liturgy. Documents. Re. 
views and Notes. January, 1922—J. F. Cassidy, ‘ The Ruling Trait of Benson’s 
Character.’ J. B. Culien, ‘A Missionary Nun of Early Christian Ireland: &t. 
Modenna.’ W. H. Grattan-Fiood, ‘ Missionary Fathers of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament: An Irish Indigenous Congregation.’ D. Barry, ‘ Temptation and 
Sin.’ F. O'Neill, ‘ The Eve of the Immaculate Conception.’ Documents. Re- 
views and Notes. February—Right Rev. J. S. Vaughan, ‘ Eternal Life.’ P. 
Mughes, ‘ The Canons-Regular of Prémontré (1120-1920). F. O'Neill, “ The Eve 
of the Immaculate Conception. Documents, Reviews, and Notes. J. 
Kearney, ‘ Vocation: Its Essential Elements.’ Notes and Queries 
on Theology, Canon Law, Liturgy. Documents. Reviews. March 
—Mgr. B. J. ODoherty, ‘The [Irish Nuns of Lisbon: Our Lady 
of Bom Successio.’ Right Rev. J. S$. Vaughan, ‘ Eternal Life, VI.’ @. H. 
Macinerny, 0.P., ‘A Postscript on the Souper Problem.’ BD. Barry, ‘Is temp- 
tation ever Irresistible?’ L. Caldwell, S.J.,. ‘When was Our Lord Born?’ 
Notes and Queries on Theology, Canon Law, and Liturgy. Documents. Re- 
views. 


Nouvette Revvurt TuHEoLociqvEe.—January, 1922—A. Van Hove, * De la Notion 
du Privilege’ [General notion, with historical development]. Plerre Charlies, 
*Expériences Spirités’ [Apropos of a recent book by M. P. E. Cornillier]. 
Consultation. Actes du Saint Siege. Notes de Morale et de Pastorale. 
Bibliographie. February—J. B. Raus, ‘ L’Obéissance Religieuse.. A. Wan 
Hove, ‘De la Motion du Privilege, Il.’ [Privilege in the Code]. 
E. WMecedez, ‘Suarez d'’apres un Thomiste’ [A critique of Francois 
Suarez, by VAbbé Léon Mahieu). Actes du 8. Siége. Coneu!ta- 
tions. Notes de Morale et de Pastorale. Bibliographie. March .— 
Jean Calés, ‘ L’EvangiJe de Saint Luc d’aprés un nouveau Commentaire’ 
[Commentary iby Pére Lagrange, O.P.]. A. Van Hove, ‘ De la Notion du Pri- 
vilége, III.’ [Privileges derived from custom or particular law]. Van Sull, 
* In Paradisum ’ [A study of the Antiphon at the end of the Requiem Office]. 
Consultations. Actes du S. Siege. Notes de Litterature Ecclésiastique. 
Bibliographie. 


GREGORIANUM.—October, 1921.—C@. Beccarl, $.J., ‘Operosita del Ven. 
Roberto Bellarmino come Vescovo e come Cardinale.’ Cc. Domenici. $.J., 
* La genesi, le vicende ed i giudizi delle Controversie Bellarminiane. J. @. 
Salmau, &.J., ‘Belarmino y la nocion de Sacrificio.’ A. Vaccari, $.J., 
* Autografo inedito—Note del Ven. Bellarmino al Genesi.’ A. M. de Biase, 
8.J., ‘Bellarmino e Dante—La difesa di Dante nella risposta del Bellarmino 
ad un libello di F. Perrot.’ J. de la Serviére, S.J., ‘Le Card. Bellarmin et 
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la Mission de Chine’ [Letter from Bellarmine to Chinese Mandarin converts]. 
Elenchus Bibliographicus. Chronica. 


THEOLOGISCHE QuaRTALscHRIFT (Drittes und viertes Quartalheft), 1921.— 
Prof. Or. Johannes Saptist SAgmiiler, ‘ Der rechtliche Begriff der Trennung 
von Kirche und Staat auf der Frankfurter Nationalversammlung, 1846-49.’ 
?. Browe, 8.J., ‘ Die Kommunion in der ‘Galli-Kanischen Kirche der Mero- 
vinger und Karolingerzeit.’ Dr. J. Brinktrine, ‘Die trinitarischen Bekennt- 
nisformeln und Taufsymbole.’ Dr. Anton Anwander, ‘ Zur Trinitatslehre der 
nachorigenistischen alexandr. Theologie bis Arius.’ Reviews and Ana- 
lecta. 


Tue EcciesiasticaL Review (December, 1921).—J. P. Donovan, ©.M., ‘A 
Movement that will Catholicize our Schools’ [An account of the origin and 
aims of the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade]. J. J. Lyons, 8.J., ‘ The Direc- 
tion of Sanctuary Societies.’ J. €. Hartnett, $.J., ‘A Communion Guild for 
the Young.” Roman Documents; Cases in Theology, Canon Law, and 
Liturgy; Reviews, etc. January, 1922—J. E. Wickham, ‘A Missionary Band 
of Diocesan Priests’ [Twenty-five years’ service of the New York Apostolate]. 
George Barnard, ‘I; a Shortage of Clergy Imminent?’ [Quotes figures of cleri- 
cal students, clergy, and Catholic population; fears for the future, and offers 
a suggestion]. John J. Murphy, ‘ Occurrence and Translation of Feasts in the 
New Missal.’ Francis E. Bleter, ‘The Canon Law on Deceit’ [Discusses the 
various Canons of the Code dealing with dolus]. Roman Documents, Cor- 
respondence, Cases in Theology, Canon Law, and Liturgy; Reviews, etc. 
February, 1922—R. F. O'Connor, ‘A Patriarchal Priest of To-day’ [Life of Fr 
Damasus Dandurand]. 4. T. Henry, ‘ The Long Sermon’ [A plea for brevity 
on ordinary occasions]. Hugh Pope, 0.P.. ‘A Week in the Street ’ [Catholic 
Street-preachingj. W. J. Kerby, ‘ Clerical Docility.’ P. J. Carroll, ‘ The Pas- 
tor and the Catholic Home Spirit.’ Analecta, Studies and Conferences, 
Reviews. 


Tae Homivetic anp Pastorat Revisws.--December, 1921-—Charles Bruehi, 
0.D., ‘ Pastoralia’ [Deals with pastoral psychology]. Joseph Husslein. $.d., 
Ph.D. ‘ Three Anti-Social Doctrines of Luther: II.. Concerning Sin.’ Dom S&. 
Louismet, 0.S.B., ‘Practical Ascetical Notes for Priests. W. Brumm, &.J., 
‘* Woman,” the Address of Jesus to Mary.’ Stanislaus Woywod. 0.F.M., 
‘The Subject of the Sacrament of Penance.’ Roman Documenis; Answers 
to Questions; Sermons and Conferences. January, 1922—Charles Bruehi, 
8.8., ‘ Pastoralia: Pastoral Work in the large city.’ Joseph Husslein, $.J., 
‘Three Anti-Social Doctrines of Luther: III.. The Slave-will.’ Walter Brum, 
$.J., ‘ Biblical Studies: The Affective Interpretation of John.’ S$. Woywod, 
0.F.M., ‘A Summary of Roman Documents from Nov., 1920, to Nov., 1921.’ 
Dem S. Louismet, 0.8.B., ‘Practical Ascetical Notes for Priests.’ Casus 
Moralis, Liturgical Notes, Roman Documents, Answers to Questions, Sermon 
matter and Sermons, Reviews. February, 1922—Oharles Bruehl. 0.D., © Pastor- 
alia: Pastoral work in the large city.’ J. Husslein, $.J., ‘The Labor-Spy 
System.’ W. Drum, S.J., ‘ Biblical Studies: Some Mile-posts for the Interpre- 
ter of John.’ $. Woywod, ‘The Concession of Indulgences.’ Dom S&S. Lowis- 
met, ‘ Practical Ascetical Notes for Priests.’ Casus Moralis, Liturgical 
Notes, Roman Documents, Answers to Questions, Sermon matter and Ser 
mons, Reviews. March, 1922—Oharles Bruehi, D.D., ‘Pastoralia: Pastera 
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Work in the large city.’ Joseph Mussiein, 8.J.. ‘The Labor-Spy in the 
Labour Union.’ Walter 8rum, 8.J., ‘ Biblical Studies: The Biblical Commis- 
sion and the Fourth Gospel.’ 8. Woywod, 0.F.M., ‘The Gaining of Indul- 
ceneces.’ Dom &S. Louismet, ‘ Practical Ascetical Notes for Priests.’ Oasus 
Moralis, Roman Documents, Answers to Questions, Sermon matter and 
Sermons, Reviews. 


La vig eT Lee Axts Litureiques (March, 1922)—Dom. C. Codu, ‘ L’enseigne- 
ment des Lectures quadragésimales’ [The analysis of the Epistles and 
Gospels read in the Lenten Masses shows that they were designed for the 
instruction and edification of the catechumens and peNitents]. Bom. C. De- 
maret, ‘La déchéance et la redemption par la Croix’ [Explains the fall of Adam 
and the restoration of the human race by the sacrifice of the Cross]. Abbé 
Rabotin, ‘ La chape’ [Discusses the origin, shape, ornamentation, and use of 
the Cope]. Abbé F. Brun, ‘Saint ‘sregoire et Massenet’ [Condemns the 
modern music sometimes heard in the churches of Paris, and advocates the 
Gregorian Chant]. 

Curonique.—Mgr. Battifol, [Report by the President of the work of the 
Society for 1921.] 


Srupres.—(March)—#. Thurston, ‘ Witchcraft’ [Strictures on a recent volume 
in which the authoress, Miss Murray, maintains the historicity of most of the 
16th and 17th century “‘confessions” of witches]. €. O’Neill, ‘ Catholic Thought 
and Action in Italy’ [Apropos of M. Vaussard’s volume, ‘ L’Intelligence 
Oatholique dans |’Italie du XXe siecle ”’]. 


HoMILETIC AND PastoraL Review.—(January)—0O. Bruehl, ‘ Pastoral Work 
in the large city’ [The disadvantages of great cities and the problems they 
create]. J. Husslein, ‘ The Anti-Social Doctrines of Luther,” IIT. [The heresi- 
arch’s extraordinary teaching on free-will and predestination]. W. Drum, ‘ The 
Affective Interpretation of John [Criticises Fr. Martindale as Alexandrian]. 
(February)—®. Bruehl, ‘ Pastoral Work in the large city ’ [Visiting one’s flock]. 
J. Mussiein, ‘ The Labor-Spy System [Very short article disapproving of]. 
W. Drum, ‘ The Interpretation of John (continued). 


Revue ves Scrences PuiLtosopHiquEs ET THEOLOGIQUES.—(January)—fr. 
Vial, ‘ L’Evolutionisme et les formes passées ’ [Shows from a study of marine 
life how problematical is the support which evolutionists claim to find for their 
theories in palaeontology]. 0. Cerfaux, ‘Le titre Kyrios et la dignité royale 
de Jésus ’ [In pagan literature the word was usually applied to the reigning 
king or emperor rather than to a god]. 


Tue CatHotic Worip.—(February)—J. Cavanaugh, ‘ Fr. Zahm ’ [Biographi- 
eal]. B. L. Conway, ‘ The Council of Trent under Pius IV.’ [a propos of Vol. 
VIII. of the Gorres Society’s publication]. Daisy Moseley, ‘The Oatholic 
Social Worker in an Italian District’[In an American city]. ©. Lattey, 
‘The Vulgate Translation of Holy Scripture’ [An appreciation of the work 
of St. Jerome]. M. Chadwick, ‘A Divine Failure’ [A sketch of the life and 
work of St. Francesca Romana]. 


Tae Montu.—(December, 1921-—J. Keating, ‘The Peace that Failed’ [The 
Treaty of Versailles calls for revision, not merely in the interests of economics, 
but in the interests of Christianity itself]. J. 8. Jaggar, ‘A Notable Work 
on the Holy Eucharist’ [A summary and appreciation of Fr. de la Taille’s 
recent book]. H. E. G. Rope, ‘ Unfounded Optimism’ [The theory of ‘ pro- 
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gress’ offers no foundation: only the supernatural can supply it]. 4H. 
Thurston, ‘The Problem of Anne Catherine Emmerich: IV., The Veridical 
Element ’ [The visions are on the same plane as the communications received 
through spiritualist mediums. The knowledge displayed ig abnormal, but 
never trustworthy]. (January, 1922)—H. Thurston, ‘Was she a Witch after 
all?’ [A spirited refutation of the theory recently propounded by Miss M. A. 
Murray that Joan of Arc was really a votary of the Dianic cult]. P. Lelees- 
ter, ‘A Riddle Answered’ [An examination of Professor Leacock’s views in 
regard to social reconstruction: Many of them are thoroughly sound, but 
there is a vagueness in regard to the means required for their realisation]. 
J. 4. Pollen, ‘Why did our Martyrs Suffer?’ [In spite of Protestant statements 
to the contrary, it is clear that the Elizabethan statute wag aimed at the 
conscientious, practising Catholic, and that executions under it was per se 
always martyrdom], (February, 1922)—‘ Pope Benedict XV’ [An account of 
his work, and a tribute to his memory]. E. Beek, ‘More about Monastic 
Morality ’ [Mr. Coulton’s controversial methods are on a par with his faulty 
history]. A. F. Day, ‘“‘The Catholic Evidence Movement” ’ [An apprecia- 
tion of Fr. Browne’s book. Useful suggestions for the success of the move- 
ment]. J. Keating, ‘ Wanted, a Catholic Cosmology’ [Catholic apologists 
must define their attitude more clearly in regard to various problems, notably 
creation and evolution]. HW. Thurston, ‘The False Decretals’ [Suggested by 
an afticle in The Times. The Decretals really had little effect on history]. 
Miscellanea; Critical and Historical Notes; Topics of the Month; Notes on 
the Press; Reviews; Short Notices; Books Received. 


Brsiica, Vol. 3, Fasc I—€olonel Repond, ‘Le Costume du Christ’ [Ac- 
cording to Greek custom, Christ wore @ Aymation over an inner garment or 
chiton]. L. Tondelli, ‘Le figure minori del IV. Vangelo e dei Sinottici’ 
[Companion of Biblical narratives on John the Baptist, Philip, ete.]. &. 
Fernandez, ‘ Es Ecclesiastes una versién’ [Opposes view put forward by 
Burkitt in Journal of Theological Studies, 1921]. A. Vaceari, ‘Ad ‘“‘ Carmina 
Scripturarum ” symbolae.’ P. Joiion, ‘ Locutions hébraiques.’ E. Kénig, 
‘Der jetzige Zustand der ‘“‘ alttestamentlichen Theologie’”’ und die mittel 
zu seiner Verbesserung.’ 


Revugz Brsriqgus.—(Janvier, 1921)“. E. Podeohard, ‘Notes sur les 
Psaumes.—Psaume xlix. [Translation, strophic arrangement, and Critical 
notes]. U. Moricea, ‘Un Nuovo testo dell’ ” Evangelo di Bartolomeo” (fin) 
fA Latin text from a Roman MS.]. Dom de Bruyne, ‘Le texte grec des 
deux premiers livres des Machabées’ [Examines the Latin versions with a 
view to showing that there existed different Greek editions]. 


JourNnat or TusoLocicaL Srupres.—(January, 1922)—8. W. Bacon, ‘Mar. 
eion, Papias, and ‘“‘ The Elders” ’ [Discussion of Harnack’s recent work on 
Marcion, and of the evidence of Marcion and Papias for the Fourth Gospel]. 
RB. A. Aytoun, ‘The “ Servant of the Lord” in the Targum’ [The relevant 
passages of the Targum are quoted]. F. 6. Burkitt, ‘The Solution of the 
Synoptic Problem’ [Rejects the revolutionary theory of Robinson Smith, 
who places Luke last, and after 132 A.D.]. 


Paincston Tasorocica, Ruavrew.—(January, 1922)—C. W. Hodge, cs The 
Significance of the Reformed Theology To-day.’ $%. €. Craig, ‘The Christian 
Way of Life and the Supernatural.’ &. @. Wilson, “ Daniel not Quoted” [A 
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defence of the historical character of Daniel; repetition of argument from 
silence of later books]. 


Expositor.—(January, 1922)—#. R. Mackintosh, ‘ The Place of Forgivencas 
in Christianity.’ J. Moffatt, ‘The Story of the Farmer and his Man’ [Kx- 
planation of the passage, Luke xvii. 1-10]. R. Winterbotham, ‘The City of 
Refuge’ [The law of Homicide in Num. xxxv. 9-22]. 8. W. Bacon, ‘ Jesus’ 
** Native Place” in John’ [Supports Stanton’s conjecture that the words 
‘But he entered not into Nazareth’ have dropped out in John iv. 44]. 
(March, 1922)— 8. S. Margollouth, ‘One Jot or Tittle’ [Discusses in the 
light of Jewish literature the original form of the saying] @&. &. Maockin- 
tesh, ‘ The Attitude of God to Sin.’ 6. J. Cadoux, ‘ The Quest for John the 
Elder’ [John the Elder and the Son of Zebedee are identical; he is the 
author of the Apocalypse and the three Epistles. The Gospel comes frog. 
several authors, one being John the ‘Apostle, another his amanuensis.]. 


N:kal Obstat : 


JoanNeEs Canonicus Waters, Censor, Theol. Deput. 


/mprimi Potest: 
** Epuarpus, 
Archiep. Dublinen, 
Hiberniae Primas. 


Dublini, Martii, 1922. 














Che “Comma Jobanneum” in the 
Writinas of English Critics of the 
Eighteenth Century: Il. 


In the April number of the Irish Theological Quarterly 
we considered the first stage of this controversy, in which 
the protagonists were EMLYN, once a presbyterian clergy- 
man in Dublin, and Davin Martin, pastor of the French 
Reformed Church at Utrecht. A similar controversy arose 
out of a work by Dr. SamvuEt CriaRKE (+1729), rector of St. 
James’, Westminster, and chaplain to the King. The book 
was entitled: ‘ The Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity 
wherein every text in the New Testament relating to that 
Doctrine is distinctly considered; and the Divinity of our 
Blessed Saviour according to the Scriptures proved and 
explained. 1712." In the first edition (1712), the author 
quoted the disputed verse as one of the proofs of the Trinity, 
though with hesitation. In the second edition (1719), he 
expressed stronger doubts, and referred to his Commentary 
on Forty Texts, The passage is treated in Part I. Ch. 4 
p. 121. One could not appeal to printed Bibles, because 
it had not yet been proved that the passage was found in a 
single Greek MS. before the invention of printing; more- 
over, it was not found in the ancient Versions, nor was it 
cited in one of the many writers of the Arian controversy ; 
finally, the meaning of the writer is complete without the 
passage. In a note (p. 121) he explains that the words in 
Tertullian are not those of the Scripture, but of the author 
himself, while Cyprian, as well as Eucherius and Facundus, 
gives merely a mystical interpretation of v. 8. 

This work received a reply in 1714: ‘ The Scripture 
Doctrine of the most holy and undivided Trinity, vindicated 
from the misrepresentation of Dr. Clarke; to which is pre- 
fixed a Letter to the Rev. Dr. by Robert Nelson, Esq.’ The 
latter was the publisher, the author was JAMes KnicHrT. 
This writer likewise relied, for the most part, on the Old 
Latin Version, which, according to Cyprian and Tertul- 


- . Wee of Samuel Clarke, IV. London, 1730. cf. ‘‘Baungartner, 1.c. p. 
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lian, was in use in the African Church (p. 187). Clarke 
im: ‘A Reply to the Objections of Robert Nelson, Esq., 
and of an anonymous author against Dr. Clarke’s Scripture 
Doctrine,’ retorted that Mill had proved that the Old Latin 
Version did not contain the words. Knight in his ‘ Defence 
of the True Scripture Doctrine,’ 1715, admits that this is 
Mill’s view, but remarks that Mill, while holding that the 
Itala did not have the words originally, yet maintains that 
Tertullian and Cyprian had corrected their text in accor- 
dance with Greek MSS., and that some few copies of this 
corrected text were in use in some churches. Augustiné, 
indeed, tells us that the African church from the very be- 
ginning had used several Latin versions besides the Itala 
(De Doctrina Chr. 2, 14, 15); some of these had been based 
on more complete texts ; and contained the testimony of the 
Three Heavenly Witnesses. 

Against the Arianism of Clarke the field was taken by, 
among others, Ep. Wetus: ‘ Remarks on Dr. Clarke's 
introduction to his Scripture-Doctrine of the Trinity, 
Oxford 1713.’ On pages 32, 59, he deals with I. John v. 7. 
In Clarke’s letter in reply: ‘ Letter to the Rev. Dr. Wells,’ 
London 1714,? we find the following remarks on the pas- 
sage. The text is wanting in the old versions in all lan- 
guages, and is not found with certainty in a single one of 
the Greek originals. The verse was cited neither by Atha- 
nasius, nor by any Greek Father, nor at the Council of 
Nice. Tertullian and Cyprian show no knowledge of it; 
the sense is complete without the verse. Wells must at 
least admit that the verse is doubtful. 

Clarke also expressed his views on our text in his Com- 
mentary on Forty Select Texts of Scripture (ITV. p. 322). ‘ These 
words could not have any stress laid upon them in any 
controversy, because in the first place, the words ‘ these 
three are one ’ merely mean that their testimony is in agree- 
ment, and secondly, the text is found in no Greek MSS.’ 
Mill’s references to a MS. in England, several of the most 
ancient MSS. of the Vatican Library, and seven MSS. of 
Stephens are mistakes. The latter point is admitted by 
‘Mill himself in the Prolegomena, p. 117. The Codex in 
England is known only to Erasmus; no one in England had 


2 Works, IV., p. 237 ff. 
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ever heard of it. He then speaks at greater length of the 
Vatican MSS., of the Complutensian edition, the variae 
lectiones Valesii Petri Taxardi, the old versions and citations 
in the Fathers; he rejects Tertullian and Cyprian. In the 
‘Letter to Mr. R. M., contaming observations upon the 
Book entitled: A Plain Scripture Argument against Dr. 
Clarke’s Doctrine concerning the ever-blessed Trinity,’ in 
which I. John v. 7 forms the principal one of six texts for 
the doctrine of the Trinity, Clarke repeats briefly his 
counter-arguments and refers to Emlyn’s Full Inquiry, 
Harwoop in his work: An Examination of Dr. Clarke’s 
Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity (London 1719) does not 
cite our text asa proof. He notes (p 58ff) : ‘ And therefore 
it is that you, I suppose, as well as other Anti-Trinitarians 
would deny the force of that Text, if it was made use of 
as an argument for the Trinity, where it is said 1. John v. 7 

. because if the authority of it was allowed (which you 
yourself don’t seem to acknowledge) yet still as they all 
interpret the words, ‘‘ these three are One,”’ that is, they 
are one in consent, not in essence.’ 

The work entitled: ‘ The true Scripture Doctrine of the 
holy and ever-blessed Trinity stated and defended, in oppo- 
s to the Arian by ABRAHAM TaytLor, 1727, gives us in 
Ch. 2 a good review of the state of the question at the end 
of a controversy which had run out into a great length. 
The author defends the genuineness. The book was dedi- 
cated to Dr. Daniel Waterland (+1740). This brilliant 
defender of English orthodoxy had appealed to our text 
both in his Vindication of Christ’s Divinity (1719) and in his 
{mportance of the Doctrine of the Holy Trinity (1734), though so 
zealous a Trinitarian never quotes this passage as genuine. 
Whiston and Emlyn on that account congratulated him on 
his impartiality v. Later on, as a result of Torell’s defence, 
he is said to have become convinced of the genuineness of - 
passage—‘ a story which, for the credit of Waterland, 

[ hope, not true,’ remarks Crito Cantabrigensis.° Prof 
Porson had declared himself in favour of the verse in 1723 
but in a more guarded and doubtful manner, probably in 

‘A Second Vindication of Christ’s Divinity, or a second 
Defence of some Queries,’ London 1723. 


5 Vindication of the Literary Character of Prof. Porson by Crito Canta- 
brigensis (Dr. Th. Thurton), Cambridge. 1827, p. 343. cf. Orme, 1.c. p. 159 
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We have already had occasion to mention a letter of 
Bentley’s. RicHarD BenTLEy (+1742), the greatest philo- 
logist of the century, on 15th April 1716 laid before Arch- 
bishop Wake of Canterbury the details of his great project 
of an edition of the New Testament, in which he hoped 
to arrive at the text, by rejecting all MSS. less than 1,000 
years old, and refraining from any attempt at emendation.’ 
He makes the following statement as the result of his 
studies : ‘ I find I am able to give an edition of the Greek 
Testament exactly as it was in the best examples at the time 
of the Council of Nice, so that there shall not be 20 words’, 
nor even particles’ difference.’ His principles demanded 
the choice of that text which was attested by the oldest 
documents in agreement with the Latin text of the iv. cen- 
tury. The Archbishop might well conclude that Bentley 
would not admit I. John v. 7 into the text. In December 
1716, Bentley received a letter from a layman, whose name 
is unknown, who supposed that the verse would be wanting 
in the promised edition. The writer appeals forcibly to the 
context of the passage in favour of genuineness—without it 
the sense would be incomplete. In a letter dated 1 Jan. 
1717 to the unknown correspondent Bentley deals with 
rumours of this kind*: ‘ Two Letters to the Rev. Dr. 
Bentley concerning his intended Edition of the Greek New 
Testament. Together with the Doctor’s Answer and some 

account of what may be expected from that Edition. With 
a particular enquiry into two texts of St. Matt. 19, 17, and 
27, 9, and that famous one of St. John I. Epist. v. 7: these 
are three that bear record. . . . London 1717.2 A year 
before, having considered the passage, he had already come 
to the conclusion: ‘ I thought a priori that if St. Jerome’s 

Latin exemplar could now be come at, it would be found to 

agree exactly with the Greek text of the same age.’ He 

believes he is in a position to find a way through the laby- 
rinth of 60,000 Greek and Latin variant readings, and to 
present a text as it was read in the best MSS. of the time of 


6 Lc. p. 26 n. 
; 7 cf. Burney-Friedemann, Bentlei Epistolae, Lipsiae, 1825, p. 200 ff.; 
aa Works of Richard Bentley, ed. by Alex. Dyce, III., p. 477 ff., London, 


8 ef, Burney-Friedemann, le. p. 208; Dyce III., p. 484 ff. 
_ 9The Letters are edited by Bishop Smalbroke; cf. E. Nestle, Margin- 
alien U. Materialien, Tiibingen, 1893 p. 54, n.i. 
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the Council of Nice without the error of 50 words. What 
position he will take up as regards the verse in question he 
does not yet know, since he has not examined all the MSS. 
The fate of the verse in his edition will be a quaestio facti, 
That the verse agrees with the repeated teaching of the 
apostle he does not deny. If the [Vth century really knew 
the text, let it come in in God’s name; but if not, the Arian 
heresy might be refuted without the aid of this verse. Let 
the facts be as they will, the doctrine itself has nothing 
to fear. 

Bentley meantime felt how interested was public opinion 
in the question, and recognised that a clear exposition of 
the problem was expected of an editor of the New Testament. 
He therefore examined the argument more closely. On 
taking up the position of Regius Professor of Divinity, 
May 1st 1717, in his inaugural discourse on I. John v. 7, 
he gave his opinion on the genuineness of the passage, denied 
its authenticity, but immediately declared: ‘ the Trinity 
stood not in any need of such dubious support.’ The 
treatise is no longer extant, but it was known to Porson.” 
The substance of the discourse can be ascertained from the 
remarks on the question in David Casley’s Preface to his 
Catalogue of the MSS. of the King’s Library (London 
1734), p. xxi., in which he repeats from conversations with 
Bentley the latter’s opinion on this and other questions of 
biblical criticism." Thus in the preface he speaks of Codex 
Brit. as a ‘ modern MS. probably translated or corrected 
from the Latin Vulgate.’ A similar opinion of the dis- 
course (as against genuineness) is expressed by Whiston, 
Middleton (in Crito Cantabrigensis p. 154ff), and Monk 
(Life of Bentley p. 349ff), while Bishop Burgess and van 
Mildert were inclined to doubt if Bentley rejected the verse. 

Emlyn in Inquiry c. 3, p. 136, and Benson p. 21 quote a 
passage from a book written by Bentley under the name of 
Phileleutherus Lipsiensis in which he states (p. 68): 
‘ Praesens locus primum ante ducentos fere annos restitutus 
est per Rob. Stephanum, typographum et  librarium 
Lutetiis Parisiorum, e nonnullis MSS., quae venusta et in 
universum considerata satis accurata editio, postea 

10 cf. F. H. Monk, The Life of Richard Bentley, IT., p. 17 f. 


11 Monk op. cit. p. 19. R. C. Jebb, Bentley, London. 1882, p. 113. 
12 cf. C. Wordsworth, The Greek Text, IV., London, 1860, p. 120 f. 
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exemplar, secundum quod reliquae sunt expressae, habita 
est.’ Here he confuses the Complutensian edition with that 
of Stephens. 

Still later, after the appearance of the Proposals, in 1720 
he gave occasion to considerable uneasiness through the 
ieeling that the verse would be omitted in the proposed 
edition. With the publication of Apocalypse xxii., which 
was joined to the Proposals as a specimen of the projected 
edition, the matter came to anend. Of Bentley’s New Tes- 
tament studies nothing else saw the light. We learn, how- 
ever, that even in the summer of 1729 he made inquiries of 
the University Library of Dublin concerning the Codex 
Mont. ‘ His attention was now directed (i.e. 1729) to two 
particulars: the evidence respecting the disputed verse of 
St. John, and the collection of the Vatican MSS.’ Beyond 
all doubt the passage would have found no place in his 
edition, since he now wished to print only what had MSS. 
authority.’ : 

} / 


In the vear 1729 Wintram Mace (+1753) published 


inonymously a Greek-English Testament which was per- 


aps the most daring departure from the traditional text 
The editor altered various passages in conformity with the 
Arian hypothesis. S. F. Baumgarten is of opinion that the 
edition ranks ‘‘ among the most daring attacks ever made 
by the opponents of the Divinity of Christ and the 
Trinity.’’"* The passage I. John v. 7 is of course rejected, 
and the omission is defended in a long learned note (II. p. 
§21-935), ‘ written in so agreeable a style, and with such 
distinction and clearness of argument, that it deserves to 
be drawn out of the place of a note and printed by itself for 
general use.’” In general he says nothing which had not 
been already brought forward by others, especially by 
Emlyn. He concludes his discussion with the words: ‘ In 
a word, if this evidence is not sufficient to prove that the 
controverted text in St. John is spurious, by what evidence 
can it be proved that any text in St. John is genuine? The 
authority upon which any Greek text is founded, is only 


__ cf. the notes published from his manuscript by A. A. Ellies, Bentlei 
Critica Sacra, Cambridge, 1862, in Armfield, l.c. p. 133. 
14 1.c. p. 209. 
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ty sipater (i.e., Theophil. Lindsay), Commentaries and Essays, I., 
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the authority of the Greek Fathers, and their authority is 
founded upon that of the ancient Greek MSS. Now all the 
Greek Fathers, not one excepted ; all the Greek MSS., the 
Irish one only excepted; all the ancient versions, the old 
Italic and St. Jerome’s, the Syriac, the Aethiopic, the 
Arabic and the Coptic; all the ancient Latin Fathers, and 
the most ancient Latin MSS. of the New Testament, do 
unanimously exclaim against the controverted text ’ 
(p. 934). 

The edition found an opponent in Dr. LEonarp TWELLs, 
who wrote ‘A Critical Examination of the late New 
Text and Version of the New Testament, wherein the 
Editor’s corrupt Text, false Version and fallacious Notes 
are detected and censured. In three Parts. In the second 
of which justice is done to the famous text of I. John v. 7 
against his partial Representation of that Matter, London 
1731.’ Twells was a clergyman of the Church of England, 
not very distinguished for the accuracy of his researches, 
or the extent of his learning. In the second part (p. 123- 
154), he treats our passage ‘ with much prolixity, but with- 
out the accuracy or thoroughness of the scholar.’ He 
reproaches the editor for his extraordinary and shameful 
partiality” in omitting the passage altogether. Then he 
draws attention to certain errors in detail. To the three 
Greek witnesses (Cod. Brit., Cone. Latern., ed. Complut.) 
he adds (p. 28) the Codices of Valla, of the Complutensian 
edition, of Stephens, Beza, the Cod. Montfort (which should 
be distinguished from the Cod. Brit.), the Cod. Berolin., 
Maximus (i.e. the author of the Disput. in Conc. Nic.), 
Conc. Latern. and several Greek editions. Of the Versions 
the Itala, Jerome’s Vulgate, and the Armenian Version 
should have been quoted for the genuineness of the passage. 
In p. 132ff he deals with the Latin witnesses, the different 
Latin MSS., Tertullian, Cyprian, Eucherius, Vigilius, 
Victor, Fulgentius, Cassiodorus, the letter of Hyginus in 
the Decretals of Isidore Mercator, Prologue of Pseudo- 
Jerome, and Walafrid Strabo. In p. 139 he discusses the 
differences between Cod. Brit. and Dublinensis, then the 
Acta Conc. Later., Vatican MS., and points out some 
minor inaccuracies committed by the editor in the dating 


16 cf. Semler, l.c. p. 357. 
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oi the texts. His opinion is (p. 149) that the passage 
dropped out owing to a mistake on the part of the copyist. 
Some further unimportant remarks and repetitions follow 
(p. 153) on Valla, Ximenes, Erasmus, Stephens, Beza, and 
Amelote, and he concludes with the following declaration : 
—‘‘ The disputed passage has so many marks of genuine- 
ness, that if it had not contained a doctrine towards which 
the disputers of this world had ever shown the greatest 
aversion, its authority would never have been questioned ; 
an undoubted proof of which is this, that many texts of 
Scripture according to their present reading are worse sup- 
ported than this, and yet receive no molestation from 
critics.’ (p. 154). Orme” pronounces this ‘ a just stroke 
of that rash and vulgar critic,’ and Bengel™ states that 
Twells belongs to the class ‘ qui sunt avidiores in conquer- 
endis et adhibendis ejusmodi quoque fulcris, quae nullam 
firmitudinem habent, while the critic in the Allgemeine 
deutchen Bibl. IV., 1, 104f, asserts that after the researches 
of Emlyn and Clarke one could not have expected such a 
shallow defence. 

The Presbyterian SAMUEL CHANDLER enters into this 
question in his edition of the Complexiones of Cassiodorus, 
in which according to Scipio Maffei the Comma Johaneum 
certainly appears. The latter had in his edition of the 
Complexiones drawn attention to this important evidence, 
and proceeds: ‘ quo constat et in Romanis exemplaribus 
extitisse : quibusdam autem? Nimirum selectissimis et qui 
jam tum haberentur antiqui’ (p. 251ff). Nevertheless 
Chandler came to the conclusion that, as Mill also main- 
tained, v. 7 was wanting in the Vetus Itala; though it 
might be held that it stood in the Latin MSS. used by Cas- 
siodorus ; besides, the latter gives no criterion by which the 
words of Scripture may be distinguished from the commen- 
tary. Maffei replied to this in a treatise : ‘ Cassiodori Com- 
plexiones catholocis dogmatibus egregie concinere.’"* He 
accepts Chandler’s admission that the words stood in the 
Bible of Cassiodorus. They were likewise, he says, in the 
MSS. of the Complutensian edition, in the Greek MSS. 


171.c. p. 33. 

18 Apparatus Criticus, ed. 2. Tiibingen, 1763, p. 452. 

19 Incorporated in Zaccaria’s “Thesaurus theologicus,’’ III., Venetus, 
1762, p. 26 ff. 
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used by Aldus Manutius and Rob. Stephens for their 
editions. Cassiodorus’ testimony, however, holds also for 
the authority of Greek MSS., his Latin copies reach back 
to the time of which Tertullian speaks (Praeser. 36) when 
the autograph letters of the apostles were still extant. He 
refers to Philopatris,” which with Fabricius he attributes to 
Lucian ; the latter makes an allusion to I. John v. 7 in the 
Dial, de morte Peregr. ; he also cites the Testimon. div. Script. 
compiled by Isidore and W. Ps.-Athanasius.* THomas 
Dawson in his treatise: ‘ Disceptio epistolaris de 
coelestibus testimoniis I. John v. 7. in qua evincitur 
authentia istius versiculi, Londini 1734,’ had also called 
Maffei’s attention to Chandler’s views, and himself taken 
his stand on the side of the genuineness of the passage and 
of its citation by Cassiodorus. Dawson and Tournemine 
in Maffei’s Gallia antiq, Ep. xx. p. 102) were of opinion 
that Maffei’s work had settled the whole dispute on the 
question of genuineness. 

In the year 1739 appeared a work by an unknown writer 
entitled: ‘ A plain account of the Trinity from Scripture 
and Reason .. . written by a Gentleman, London, 1739,’ in 
which (p. 25) I. John v. 7 is treated as an interpolation. 
In the introductory letter to the reader dated from St. 
Christopher, West Indies, 10 Dec. 1737, this anti-Trini- 
tarian writer signs himself ‘ E. F.’ 

In the year 1734 a volume of discourses on the Trinity 
was published under the title: ‘The Doctrine of the 
Trinity, as it is contained in the Scriptures, explained and 
confirmed : its consistency with the Peinciaine of Natural 
Religion cleared, and objections to the contrary answered,’ 
London 1734 (second ed. 1875). The author was THomas 
Stoss, M.A., a dissenting minister of the independent de- 
nomination at Nottingham. In the first discourse he tries 
to show that this text was recognised as genuine by the 
whole Christian world, both Greek and Latin. He quotes 
the usual passages from Tertullian, Cyprian, etc. ; only by 
Arians and Socinians was the passage attacked. 

An anonymous writer who signs himself ‘‘ Rev. T. P. 
of C——e ”’ directed a letter to Mr. Sloss in which he lays 


20 On Philopatris cf. ‘‘ Bludau”’ in Bibl. Zeitschr. XIII., p. 228 f. 


21 Against Chandler cf. also “Ben Maria de Rubeis,” O.P., De Tribus in 
Coelo Testibus, Venetiis, 1755, p. 79 ff. 
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before him his doubts concerning the passage, and begs for 
a solution of them. The writer shows himself quite familiar 
with the question. Sloss replied in a letter of considerable 
length, which, though it contains some interesting remarks 
on the Trinity, is lacking in information about the genuine- 
ness of the passage in question. His correspondent notes 
this in a second letter to Sloss, who again replied. There 
followed a short letter from T.P. with the question whether 
Sloss ‘ knew of any other Greek MS., besides that of 
Dublin, now in being, with the disputed verse in it; and 
secondly, whether he could prove that any editor of the 
printed copies ever had any such MSS. in his possession.’ 
Sloss replied to this, without however satisfying the in- 
guirer. There the debate ended. The letters cover 27 
pages. Both in erudition, and acquaintance with the facts, 
Sloss and his opponent are far behind Emlyn and Martin, 
the parties to the first controversy. 

GEuRGE BENSON, in ‘ Paraphrase and Notes on the seven 
Catholic Epistles,’ second ed. London 1756, II. p. 631-646, 
wives a dissertation concerning the genuineness of I. John 
v. 7-8. In the first section he brings together the argu- 
ments usually employed to defend the genuineness, the tes- 
timony of the Fathers, of certain MSS., and of the Vulgate. 
In the second section he shows why the arguments are not 
convincing ; the passage is wanting in the oldest and best 
MSS. ; it is quoted by none of the earlier Christian writers 
who might have used it most appropriately in their con- 
troversies with the Arians; it has been taken over from 
the Complutensian edition into all the subsequent editions 
of the New Testament. 

In the year 1754 appeared : ‘ Two Letters from Sir Isaac 
NEwTON to Mr. Le Clerc upon the reading of the Greek 
text I. John v. 7 and I. Tim iii. 16, London 1754.’ One 
of these contains a treatise by the great astronomer, an 
intimate friend of Bentley’s, on our text. It was written 
soon after the appearance of Richard Simon’s Histoire 
critique du Texte du Nouveau Testament (1689) between 1690 
and 1700, but as it was published only in 1754 it belongs to 


22 Reprinted in Newton’s Works by Bishop Hersley, Vol. V. (London, 
1785), p. 528 ff.; and in Spark’s Collection of Essays and Tracts in 
Theology, II., Boston, 1823. 
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this period of the controversy. Whiston wrote in his 
Sacred History of the Old and New Testament, 1745, Vol. 
V., p. 329, that the dissertation on the reading in I. Tim. 
iu. 16, as well as another by Newton on 1. John v. 7, were 
in the hands of Lord Limmington, and clearly was in favour 
of a fraud on the part of the followers of Athanasius. In 
Nov. 1690 Newton gave the treatise to John Locke; he 
seems to have been alarmed at the probable consequences of 
publication, and requested his friend who was going ta 
Holland to have it translated into French and published in 
the Continent. Locke gave up his projected journey, but 
sent a copy of the dissertation, without mentioning New- 
ton’s name, to the Arminian theologian and historian Jean 
le Clerc (Clericus) in Amsterdam. On 20 January, 1692, 
the latter disclosed his intention of preparing a Latin trans- 
lation, but Newton contemplated suppressing the work. Le 
Clerc therefore deposited the MS. in the library of the 
Remonstrants in Amsterdam, and finally in 1754 it was 
published in an incomplete form in London.” The treatise 
is, in the opinion of Rosenmiiller,* ‘ one of the most inter- 
esting which have appeared on this passage.’ Newton 
sought to show that the mystic application or explanation 
of the words Spirit, Water and Blood which was first made 
by the Montanists to support their teaching on the Trinity, 
had been the occasion of the introduction of the testimony 
of the Three Heavenly Witnesses. It was either fraudu- 
lently and with express words inserted into the text, or in 
the margin of a copy as an explanation. Further, that 
since the time of Jerome,—64 years after his death the 
Africain began to quote the verse in their controversies 
with the Vandals—it crept into the Latin MSS., and from 
later times ffom these into the printed Greek editions. Be- 
sides, the passage does not fit in with the context; ‘‘ Let 
them make good sense of it who are able; for my part, I 
can make none.’’ Newton collected, arranged, and streng- 
thened Simon’s argument, and gave a clear and compre- 
hensive view of the whole question. Wettstein® says of 
Newton that he had laboured ‘‘ eo judicio critico eaque 


- 23ef. Encyclopedia Britain,? XVII., p. 448; Baumgarten, l.c. VI., p. 
n. 


24 Handbuch IT., p. 257. 
25 Proleg. in Nov. Test. ed Semler, Halis, 1764, p. 466. 
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diligentia omnibus momentis undique conquisitis . . . ut 
eam (sc. rem) quam proxime ad evidentiam mathematicam 
deduceret.’’ The dissertation was reprinted in London in 
1830 in support of the Socinian system, and the views ex- 
pressed in it have been quoted as proving Newton to be an 
anti-Trinitarian. ‘They can hardly be pressed so far ; they 
are rather the strong expressions of his hostility to the 
unfair manner in which, in his opinion, certain texts had 
been treated with a view to the support of the Trinitarian 
coctrine. 

In an anonymous work, ‘ The Doctrine of the Trinity, as 
it stands deduced by the light of reason from the Data laid 
down in the Scriptures, London 1768,’ p. 112, the author 
brings forward a new proof for genuineness, viz., the word 
logos : it is extremely probable that, if this text be not inter- 
polation later than Justin, it is not an interpolation at all. 
In Justin’s time and later one would have said hyios. The 
author makes frequent reference to Clarke. 

On the side of the spuriousness of the passage we next 
find Joun Fortin,” who is described by Orme” as “‘ a pro- 
found scholar, a critic of great acuteness on biblical criti- 
cism ... . well qualified to pronounce an opinion.’’ He 
expresses his view in these words: ‘‘ At present this pas- 
sage .. . . hath been so fully discussed, that none except 
stubborn and perverse people pretend to deny that the 
Heavenly Witnesses are an interpolation.”’ 

The English historian Epwarp Gipson (+1794), the pre- 
judiced enemy of Christianity, in the sixth volume of his 
History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, where he 
speaks of the persecution of the Africain Church by the 
Vandals, gives his opinion on the controversy : ‘‘ The three 
witnesses have been established in our Greek Testaments by 
the prudence of Erasmus, the honest bigotry of the Com- 
plutensian editors, the typographical fraud, or error of 
Robert Stephens in the placing a crochet, and the deli- 
berate falsehood, or strange misapprehension of Theodore 
Beza.’’ This note of Gibbon’s drew the attention of a dig- 
nitary of the Anglican church, the Archdeacon of Chester, 
Grorce Travis, who entered into conflict with this for- 


26 Life of Erasmus, II., p. 233. 
27 Lc. p. 7. 
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midable opponent in the belief that a good intention would 
be sufficient to bring off a striking victory. He directed 
three short letters to Edward Gibbon in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1782. These letters with two others were 
printed separately in 1784 as: ‘ Letters to Edw. Gibbon, 
Esq., on his History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire in defence of the Authenticity of the 7th verse of 
the vth Chapter of the First Epistle of St. John by George 
Travis, A.M., Prebendary of Chester and Vicar of East- 
ham, London 1784.’ To the surprise of scholars they were 
again put in circulation in 1785 in a second edition with 
some changes and a considerable increase in bulk, 
‘although they were replete with ignorance, and merely 
dished up opinions long ago refuted.”** John Dav. 
Michaelis pronounces Travis ‘ a man who in critical know- 
iedge was fifty years behind the times, and was ignorant of 
even the most elementary things; the reader must be told 
that a review of his work would be not merely a waste of 
paper, but of something more valuable, his time.” The 
arrangement of his work was as follows: Pp. 1-60 are 
directed against Gibbon; he brings forward the proofs of 
authenticity—all absolutely not worth reading. In pp. 
§1-222 he says many bitter and unfair things against Ben- 
son; reproaches him with intrepidity of assertion, disin- 
genuousness of quotation and defectiveness of conclusion. 
This is something like the ass kicking the dead lion. Pp. 
223-294, he turns against Newton’s objections, pp. 295-310 
against Griesbach,” pp. 310-314 against Bowyer." Then 
follows a kind of summing up and settlement of the whole 
controversy in the 5th letter. It concludes with 61 pages of 
Appendix which contains quotations and sources to which 
the writer had referred. Among these is a letter of the 
preacher Zéllner of Berlin on the Cod. Ravian, which 
Travis, however, had distorted in favour of his own view, as 
Zéllner’s complaint on August 2 1786 shows. Recommen- 
dations of Travis’ work appeared in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine 1784, p. 565, 1785 p. 584, 686, 1787 p. 211. A 
writer under the name Eblacensis wrote in the issue of 1788 
28 Eichhorn in Algemein. Bibliother III., Leipzig, 1790, p. 717. 
29 Neue orient, Biblioth., 2 Teil, N. 33, p, 145. 


30 Nov. Test. Graec., II., App. p. 7 f. 
31 Conjectures on the New Testament, 2.ed, 1784. 
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p. 700 challenging Gibbon ‘‘ to break a lance with the 
valiant Knight of the holy brotherhood Mr. Travis.’’ Gib- 
bon, however, did not answer his opponent, who appeared 
too little qualified to pursue the controversy. The challenge 
was taken up by Porson (+1808), who wrote seven letters 
to the same Magazine in 1788-1789, in which he refuted 
Travis’ contention that the passage was found in several 
Greek MSS. One ‘‘ Vindex ’’ in the Magazine for 1789 
p. 12 contemptuously dismisses this refutation with the 
words: ‘ A Cambridge correspondent has not rendered it 
less so (i.e. authentic) by his feeble strictures in your 
Magazine for October last.’ Porson answered this literary 
Goliath in a sarcastic letter, 1789, p. 225. He had already 
decided to enter the controversy in another form, and to 
write a thorough refutation. 

Travis sent the Magazine for 1790 a defence of Stephens 
and Beza, but merely repeated word for word what he had 
already stated in his book. It was an easy task for Porson 
to answer him in the following month; he charges him with 
some sins against the virtue of truth. Travis called Porson 
a Thersites ‘ because he despised my railings,’ and pro- 
mised to examine his book when it appeared. 

he book appeared in London 1790 under the title: 
‘* Letters to Archdeacon Travis in Answer to his Defence 
of the Three Heavenly Witnesses, I. John v. 7.’’ The 
preface contains 2 brief history of the disputed passage and 
of the controversy thereon. The author defends himself 
vigorously (p. xxii. 11) against the charge which might 
have been made against him that he treated serious topics 
in a light vein, that he passed judgment on a dignitary of 
the Church with too much freedom, that he defended heresy 
and made an attack on Catholic truth. Porson reveals 
himself as a true scholar, who has read and examined the 
most important works on the disputed passage, and who is 
thoroughly acquainted with critical sources and principles. 
He follows his adversary step by step, and shows with over- 
whelming force how extravagant, erroneous, and ground- 
less are his views. Now and again the prolixity of the 
letter, or the prevalence of bitter controversial spirit over 
calm discussion, render the reading unpleasant. The first 
three letters, after a polemical introduction, deal with the 
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Greek MSS. alleged to contain the passage; the second 
letter discusses Valla’s MSS.; the third, the Compluten- 
sian edition, the editors of which had no Greek MSS. of 
the passage, but translated it directly from the Vulgate. 
The fourth letter treats of the MSS. of Stephens and Beza; 
the fifth, of those which were utilised by the Louvain theo- 
logians and by Lucas Brugensis, of the Dublin and Berlin 
MSS., Cod. Montfort and Ravian. The former were not 
MSS., but rather editions, as Lucas Brugensis expressly 
states in his Annotationes. The Cod. Ravian he declares to 
be a forgery; the Cod. Montfort to be identical with the 
Cod. Britannicus of Erasmus. In the end of the letter he 
examines closely the separate lists of MSS. established by 
Travis, according to which 30 codices contain the passage 
and 50 omit. The discussion might have ended here, as 
he has shown that the passage formed no part of the Greek 
text, and that Gibbon’s view was therefore justified. He 
proceeds, however, in the other letter to show from the 
Versions and the Greek and Latin Fathers that the passage 
is absolutely spurious, and does not belong to the text of the 
Epistle. Letters 6—8 deal with the Latin, Syriac, Coptic, 
Arabic, Aethiopic, Armenian, and Slav Versions. He 
admits that, of the Latin MSS., the majority contain the 
passage. They are not, however, in complete agreement ; 
some have additions, some omissions, some inversions which 
inevitably lead one to suspect a gloss. Some have the 
passage in the margin, though from the first hand, but in 
such a way that the gloss is evident, and one must infer that 
it did not stand in the old MSS. from which such Codices 
were copied. He is acquainted with more than 30 MSS. 
in which the passage is either omitted or added by a later 
hand, and these are precisely the olders, as, e.g., Mabillon’s 
Lectionarium. Letter 9 deals with the Greek Fathers, who 
are quoted in favour of this verse; letter 10 with the Latin 
Fathers before St. Jerome. Here everything goes back 
ultimately to St. Cyprian, who, however, referred not to 
verse 7, but to verse 8, as the quotation by Facundus con- 
vincingly proves. The writer goes to unnecessary pains to 
show that the Prologue to the Catholic Epistles attributed 
to Jerome is not authentic. He found the name of Jerome 
omitted in 34 MSS. ; in 6 others the Prologue was entirely 
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omitted. Letter 12 deals with the Greek and Latin 
Fathers who have not quoted the verse, though they had 
every reason to do so, and closes with a brief recapitulation 
of the whole: ‘‘ If this verse be really genuine, notwith- 
standing its absence from all the visible Greek MSS. except 
two, one of which awkwardly translates the verse from the 
Latin, while the other transcribes it from a printed book ; 
notwithstanding its absence from all the Versions except 
the Vulgate, and even from many of the best and oldest 
MSS. of the Vulgate; notwithstanding the deep and dead 
silence of all the Greek writers down to the thirteenth, and 
most of the Latins down to the middle of the eighteenth 
century—if, in spite of all these objections, it be still 
genuine, no part of Scripture whatever can be proved, 
either spurious of genuine; and Satan has been permitted, 
for many centuries, miraculously to banish the finest pas- 
sage in the N.T. from the ages and memories of almost all 
the Christian authors, translators, and _ transcribers’’ 
(p. 403). As P. Martin justly remarks,” Travis came 
out of the discussion ‘‘roué de coups et transpercé 
d’epigrammés.’’ Orme says™ of Porson : ‘‘He approached 
the controversy with the reckless feelings of a giant called 
to crush a pigmy, and at once rushed into the thickest of 
the battle, regardless of everything but the accomplishment 
of his purpose—the destruction of his adversary and the 
expulsion from the sacred text of the long-disputed pas- 
sage. He writes like a man who felt convinced of the 
truth and assured of victory. He is often immeasurably 
severe, to which he appears to have been provoked by the 
ignorance and confidence of his antagonist’’ (p. 57). Crito 
Cantabrigensis™ correctly asserts: ‘‘ Mr. Porson brought 
nothing to his inquiry but what is, in a great degree, ex- 
traneous to it—his wit, and humour, and dexterity in 
exposing the inaccuracies of his opponent. He has brought 
no objection to the passage which had not been anticipated 
by Sir Isaac Newton, Whiston, Emlyn, or Dr. Benson.”’ 
With no less learning and critical acumen, but in a tone 
more suitable for a scientific inquiry, Travis was now 


32 Introduction 4 la Critique textuelle du Nouveau Testament, V., 
15, Paris, 1886. 
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attacked by a Cambridge professor named HERBERT 
MarsH: ‘‘ Letters to Mr. Archdeacon Travis, .. . 
Leipzig, 1795.’ Marsh had discovered that the MS. 
Kk. 64 in the Cambridge University Library containing 
Acts, Catholic Epistles and St. Paul (xi.-xii. cent.), which 
once belonged to Vatablus, professor of Hebrew in Paris, 
was the same as that marked 'Y by Stephens. He first 
made known this discovery in a note to his translation of 
the first part of Michaelis’ Einleitung, (1793). Travis, how- 
ever, in the third edition of his ‘‘ Letters to Edward 
Gibbon’’ (1794), p. 410-414, warmly disputed the identity 
of these two MSS. In the letters—seven in number— 
Marsh now answered and demolished Travis’ arguments. 
Travis, who in 1791 had gone to Paris specially to examine 
the MSS. of Stephens identified by Lelong, showed himself 
incapable of testing and collating MSS., while Marsh had 
so clearly proved the correctness of his discovery as to 
convince any unbiassed reader. In the last (the seventh) 
letter he expresses his opinion on the brackets placed in 
I. John v. 7 by Stephens, and describes it as the result of 
a printer’s error. The appendices p. 151ff) comprise a 
(1) Review of Mr. Travis’ collation of the Greek MSS. 
which he examined in Paris; (2) An Extract from Mr. 
Pappelbaum’s Treatise on the Berlin MS., which Travis, 
by shamefully distorting Pappelbaum’s meaning, cited in 
favour of genuineness; (3) an Essay on the Origin and 
Object of Valesian readings. It is worth being consulted 
as an exercise of the understanding, and of being referred 
to as a specimen of the most admirably sustained argumen- 
tation. Travis did not reply; he died about this time, not 
without a suspicion that the controversy severely affected 
his health, and contributed to shorten his days. There- 
upon the controversy, to which Gibbon gave occasion, came 
to an end. : 

In the work ‘‘ Commentaries and Essays,’’ published 
by the Society for Promoting the Knowledge of the 
Scriptures, Vol. I., is to be found, shortly after Travis’ 
work, a treatise by Sosipater (THEopHitus Lrnpsey), 
entitled : “‘A Gleaning of Remarks on Mr. Travis’ Attempt 
to Revive the Exploded Text of I. John v. 7,” which con- 
tams remarks on Emlyn and Martin, and especially 
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establishes the mistakes of Travis by extracts from Wetstein 
and Griesbach. ‘‘ Travisii Zelos, sed non epignosin, ideoque 
a viris doctissimis Porsono et Marshio, ut par erat, 
repressus et castigatus,’’ remarks Griesbach in the 
Appendix to his Novum Test. Graece II. ed. sec. Halis, 
1806. Tychsen” expressed the hope that the animated 
controversy which had been going on for eight years, 
without being a brilliant episode in the history of British 
theological literature, had now, through Porson’s writings, 
been completely disposed of and settled. This, however, 
was not to be. Against Herbert Harsh soon appeared 
Charles Butler ; against Porson, Th. Burgess, Fr. Huysche, 
etc.; while R. Shepherd, F. Pye Smyth, John Oxlee, Th. 
Thurton, etc., undertook his defence. 


% Auc. BLupAv, 
Bishop of Ermland. 


Frauenberg. 


35c.f. Orme, Le. p. 00 ff 





Che Mission of Esdras. 


TuE book of Esdras Nehemias has drawn the attention of a 
large number of critics in recent years. By reason of its 
peculiar form, constructed partly of extracts from docu- 
ments, partly of editorial matter, it afiords ample oppor- 
tunity for the display of all the arts of the critic with the 
modern mania for dissection of the text. He can state his 
views as to what fragments are extracts from the author’s 
sources, what fragments come from his own hand, and what 
passages are from the original documents but ‘ worked 
over ’ by the hand of the author or redactor. Having com- 
pleted this work of dissection, he may then examine the 
iragments individually, and determine the historical value 
\if any) of the original documents, and of the statements 
made py the author himself. 

The first of these processes must necessarily form the 
groundwork of the criticism of the book; and, fortunately, 
for the greater part of the work, the task of the critic is 
easy enough. A superficial reading will easily detect four 
main sources: the Memoirs of Esdras, the Memoirs of 
Nehemias, the Aramaic documents connected with the 
restoration of the temple and walls, and a number of lists 
of names derived apparently from official sources. It is a 
much greater test of critical acumen to distinguish pas- 
sages from the author’s own hand from those stated to be 
original sources ‘ worked over’ or remodelled by him. 
Here subjectivism enters largely, and, as the non-Catholic 
scholar has a low estimate of the historical value of the 
Chronicler’s work in general, and continually suspects him 
cf distorting his facts for a special purpose, the ‘‘ working 
over ’’ process figures largely in learned discussions, and 
the reputation of the Chronicler correspondingly suffers. 
The ‘* blunderin thods of the Chronicler ’’ are appealed 
H g me e e e appea 
to again and again as an adequate explanation of the diffi- 
culties of our present text, and it is only by getting rid of 
the work of the Chronicler, and ‘ reconstructing ’ the docu- 
ments which he had before him, that we arrive at the 
“true ’’ history of this interesting period. 

This method of criticism, which is perhaps best exempli- 
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fied in Kosters’ work,’ was based on the false assumption 
that our present text has preserved unchanged the work of 
the Chronicler. This, however, is now admitted by nearly 
all critics not to be the case, and even scholars, whose 
opinion of the Chronicler is not higher than that of Kos- 
ters’, willingly admit that the text has suffered consider- 
ably, and that all the difficulties in the present book are not 
to be charged against the Chronicler. The text has not only 
suffered the ordinary corruptions due to copyists in greater 
measure than many other books, but whole passages have 
been changed out of their proper context. These changes 
have induced corresponding changes in the new context; 
words were added or changed by successive copyists so as 
to make the intruder feel more at home in its new surround- 
ings. It has long been recognised that the passage iv.6-23 
is such a wanderer ; it is a passage on the rebuilding of the 
walls in the time of Artaxerxes which has strayed 
into the middle of a description of the rebuilding 
of the temple in the reign of Darius. Both the context and 
chronology agree in protesting against its present position, 
though scholars are not agreed as to its original place. 
Similarly, the repetition of the list of exiles in Esdras IT. 
and Nehemias VII., leads one to suspect that the repetition 
may be due to a scribe and not to the Chronicler, and, if so, 
the numerous differences between the two lists show to what 
extent he was prepared to go in accommodating the trans- 
ferred text to its new context-? 

To Professor Van Hoonacher® belongs the distinction of 
making such exten ive application of this principle as to 
change very substantially the chronological order of events. 
It is no longer a question of isolated passages ; the two cen- 
tral figures in the history change places and Esdras 
appears, not as the forerunner, but first as a subordinate, 
later the successor of Nehemias. According to him the 
whole of Esdras vii-x should be transferred to the end of 


1‘Die Wiederherstellung Israels in der Perzische Period’: also in art. 
» Ezra-Nehemiah’ in Encycl. Biblica. : 

See article on this subject by the present writer in Irish Theological 
Quarterly. April 1920. 

3 Van Hoonacher has written several works on this subject, but a con- 
venient summary of his views are contained in his article ‘ Notes sur l’histoira 


de la restauration juive aprés l’exil de Babylone,’ in Revue Biblique 1901, 
pp. 1 ff, 175 ff. 
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Nehemias. Hence, instead of the traditional order of events, 
we learn that Nehemias came as governor in 444 B.C., 
having among his suite Esdras, a young man expert in the 
Mosaic Law;; he rebuilt the walls, and, with Esdras’ assis- 
tance, formally promulgated the Mosaic Law as the law 
of the community, reformed certain abuses and returned to 
Babylon. He returned about 420, when he took in hand 
certain reforms which had become necessary, and then his- 
tory loses sight of him. Esdras came on an independent 
mission in 398, and his work had to do chiefly with the 
question of mixed marriages (Esdr. vii-x). This drastic 
change is accepted by Lagrange,‘ and even finds its way 
into Brassac’s Manuel Biblique* as the view which ‘ enjoys the 
greater probability.’ Some make certain minor modifica- 
tions; as, for instance, by placing the mission of Esdras 
between the first and second mission of Nehemias. 

The final evolution of this view is to be found in Batten’s 
Commentary on Esdras-Nehemias.* This work is on the 
same elaborate scale as the other volumes of the same series 
and devotes special attention to textual questions. On the 
whole the author’s judgment cannot be considered sound, 
and changes are made in the present text for the most 
frivolous reasons, and without any external authority what- 
ever. In other cases he is obsessed with the idea of the 
superiority of the text represented by the apocryphal book 
of Esdras, and follows it almost blindly where it differs from 
the canonical book. On the question which we are now 
consideting, he follows in the main the line of Van Hoon- 
acher, but, again through his respect for apocryphal 
Esdras, he goes much further in one particular point. As 
indicated above Van Hoonacher holds that for a certain 
period Esdras and Nehemias co-operated in their work for 
the restored comfunity, that is in the establishment of the 
Mosaic Law as described in Nehemias vii-x. According to 
Batten this episode belongs exclusively to the history of 
Esdras, and should be placed at the end of the book of 
Esdras. All references to Nehemias in these chapters are 
later additions; and, similarly, all references to Esdras in 

4In Revue Biblique 1894. 

5p. 218 ff. cf. also Pelt, ‘Histoire de Il’ Ancien Testament,’ p 385 ff. 


$In the series International Critical Commentary. His view is accepted 
for the most part by Touzard in Revue Biblique 1915, p. 59 ff. 
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the story of Nehemias were inserted after this section had 
been displaced. The two missions were completely distinct, 
Nehemias came in 444 to restore the walls, and incidentally 
reformed certain abuses ; Esdras came in 398, and definitely 
and formally established the Mosaic Law as the law of the 
little community. If this reconstruction be correct, our 
present book of Esdras has indeed undergone some extra- 
ordinary changes. For instead of the existing arrange- 
ment, we should read : Esdras i.-vi., iv. 5-23, Neh. i.-vii., xi.- 
xiii., Esdras vii.-x., Neh. viii., v.’: Are we to imagine that a 
gust of wind scattered the precious leaves of the codex which 
the scribe had before him, and that he was too stupid, or 
too careless to arrange them in proper sequence? Or did a 
conscientious scribe, as Van Hoonacher supposes, deliber- 
ately change the present text because he saw that Esdras 
came in the seventh year of Arbaxerxes (7’) and Nehemias 
in the twentieth, oblivious of the fact that there were two 
monarchs of the same name? Or are we to suppose, with 
Batten, that the whole confusion is due to the Chronicler 
himself, who is so completely devoid of critical insight, and 
ignorant of the facts of the history of his country, as to be 
guilty of such atrocious blunders? It is difficult to accept 
either of these alternatives, and the disease must be indeed 
desperate that demands such a drastic remedy. 

For the sake of clearness we may remark that there are 
two questions totally distinct and independent: Ist. Is 
Nehemias viii.-x. in its original and proper context? 2nd, 
Did Esdras precede Nehemias? The latter point is too 
complicated to be discussed in the present article, and con- 
sideration of it is deferred to a future occasion ; the former 
1 regard as the key to the whole problem of the second part 
of Esdras-Nehemias, and it will clear the air considerably 
if we examine it without prejudice to the question whether 
Usdras preceded Nehemias or vice versa. If we retain 
Neh. viil.-x. in their present context, it will follow that the 
career of Nehemias was in part contemporary with that of 
Esdras ; if we hold that viii.-x. should be transferred to the 
story of Esdras, it will follow that they were at no time 


7 But even these sections are not homogeneous. Of the section Neh. viii-x 
he is certain only about viii. Ch. x belongs to Nehemias’ second missios 
and ch. ix had probably no connection with Esdras (cf Comm. p. 352). 
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acting in co-operation ; but it will still remain a question 
which preceded the other. 

As we have seen before, Batten regards viii.-x. as out of its 
proper place, and is in favour of inserting it (certain pas- 
sages excepted) at the end of Esdras x. In this he is merely 
iollowing Torrey,* and the author of a new popular com- 
mentary’ states that this view is ‘‘ accepted by virtually 
all modern scholars.’’ Father Fernandez” and Fischer” 
defend the traditional arrangement, and therefore hold that 
Esdras was in his earlier years attached to Nehemias in a 
subordinate capacity. I must confess, however, that they 
have failed to meet the arguments of the other side. It is 
a matter of textual criticism pure and simple, and, to my 
mind, the evidence all points to a dislocation of the text. 

1. Nehemias viii.-x. not only interrupts the narrative, 
but is inserted into the middle of a sentence. The first six 
chapters of Nehemias deal with the great work of the 
rebuilding of the walls, which in face of many obstacles were 
completed in the short space of fifty-two days. But walls 
were useless unless the city had inhabitants. The vast 
majority of the people were poor, and therefore compelled 
by force of circumstances to live in the country, as no liveli- 
hood could be gained in the ruined city (7*%). |Nehemias 
determined to make a census, and choose by lot one in every 
ten to come and live within the walls. Fortunately, he 
found a list of the returned exiles already at hand, and was 
able to proceed with the project without delay. Chapter 
x1. deals with the execution of this project, and is the 
natural sequence of Chapter vii. The intervening chapters 
had nothing to do with the problem Nehemias had in hand. 

It may be objected that we have a similar interruption 
in Ch. v., which is a description of the economic distress 
of the population, and its remedy by Nehemias, towards 
the end of his administration. But there was a reason 
for the insertion of that episode in the description of the 
building of the walls, because the employment of the people 
at that work was regarded by the Chronicler as the begin- 

8‘ The Composition and Historical Value of Ezra-Nehemiah 

®T. Witton Davies in the Century Bible, p. 156. 

10‘ Mpoca de la actividad de Esdras,’ in Biblica 1921, p. 424 ff 


11‘ Die chronologischen Fragen in den Biichern Esra-Nehemia,’ in Biblische 
Studien viii, Heft 3. 
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ning of the trouble, and this was therefore one of the 
obstacles with which Nehemias had to contend in his work 
of building. The promulgation of the law, on the other 
hand, had no bearing whatever on the task which Nehemias 
Lad for the moment in hand. Moreover, if we examine 
the text closely, we find that Chapters viii.-x. are inserted 
Letween the beginning and end of a sentence. _ 

vii. 73.—So the priests, and the Levites, and the 
porters, and the singers [and some of the people]”, 
and the Nethinim, and all Israel, dwelt in their cities. 
er And when the seventh month was come, 
the children of Israel were in their cities. . . . 

xi. 1—And the princes of the people dwelt in 
Jerusalem; and the rest of the people also cast lots, 
to bring one of ten to dwell in Jerusalem, the holy 
city, and nine parts in the cities. . . . 

Many Hebrew MSS. leave a space before the last sen- 
tence of vii. 73, thereby implying that a new section begins 
here; besides, the sentence is in its present connection a 
repetition of the preceding sentence. Hence critics gene- 
rally regard 73> as the beginning of the narrative on the 
promulgation of the Law, and as therefore belonging to 
Chapter viii. We are left with 73 as the conclusion of 
Chapter vii. Now, if this is joined to Chapter xi. 1, we 
obtain a complete sentence which describes exactly the 
state of affairs before Nehemias took steps to people the 
city. This is perfectly clear in the Hebrew text; but, for 
our purpose, it is also evident enough even in the English 
eam The text will now read (joining vii. 73° and 
ne. Tp? 

So the priests, and the Levites, and the porters and 
the singers, and Nethinim, and all Israel dwelt in their 
cities, and the princes of the people dwelt in Jerusalem. 
So the rest of the people cast lots, etc. 

This is precisely what we should have expected. Three 
classes are distinguished : those connected with the temple 
service (priests, Levites, singers, porters, Nethinim), the 
common people (all Israel), and the nobility (the princes of 
the people). The latter class could afford to dwell in the 
city, and were there already; members of the other two 


14This phrase is evidently a gloss. 
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» classes had to be selected by lot. In the list of the inhabi- 


tants actually chosen we find the same names mentioned, 
except that ‘ Juda and Benjamin ’ replaces ‘ all Israel ’ ; 
while we are told that ‘ in the cities of Israel dwelt everyone 
in his possession in their cities—Israel, the priests, and the 


.Levites, and the Nethinim, and the children of Solomon’s 


servants ’ (xi. 3). It is surely more than a pure coinci- 
dence that the two verses fit each so perfectly. 

2. The apocryphal Book of Esdras* and Josephus“, who 
follows it in preference to our Esdras, give the episode of 
the promulgation of the Law (Neh. vii. ff) in immediate 
connection with the events narrated in Esdras vii.-x. This 
is practically the only argument which Batten gives for 
transferring the section to the end of Esdras. I am far 
irom sharing his opinion as to the value of the apocryphal 
book; in fact, I take it as almost certain that it is an 
edition of Esdras based on our present book and in its 
present corrupt form. Certain portions of the text had 
become displaced, and the editor made an attempt to bring 
order out of chaos. His efforts on the whole were not 
very successful. The passage iv. 6-23 (=III. Esdr. ii. 
16-31) he placed immediately after the return of Shesh- 
bazzar., i.e., between the reigns of Cyrus and Darius, which 
is manifestly wrong. The list of names repeated in Esdras 
ii. and Nehemias vii. is inserted neither in the one connec- 
tion nor in the other, but in the reign of Darius (III. Esdr. 
v. 7-46), as part of the story of Zerubabel. He tries his 
hand, similarly, on the section we are now discussing, and 
transfers it to the end of the story of Esdras. We may 
accept his implied statement that he regarded the present 
arrangement as wrong, without following him implicitly 
as Batten does. He very probably knew exactly from the 
native tradition the exact part played by Esdras, and pro- 
bably knew also that Esdras had passed away before the 
coming of Nehemias. This is expressly stated by Josephus 
(Antiq. xi. 5-6), who was probably following tradition. 
Following this tradition, and convinced that Esdras and 
Nehemias were at no time contemporary, the writer of 
lIT. Esdras naturally transferred the section to the narra- 
tive which deals with the mission of Esdras. 


18 Given in the appendix to the Vulgate ag III. Esdras. 
M4 Antiq xi. 5. 
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3. Certain linguistic peculiarities indicate that the 
section formed part of the Memoirs of Esdras rather than 
of those of Nehemias. Thus the term * heads of fathers’ 
houses ° (viii. 13) occurs frequently in the former, while in 
the Memoirs of Nehemias the technical term employed is 
different (cf. ii. 16, iv. 8, 138, etc.); Nehemias in the undis- 
wuted Nehemias Memoirs is always called the governor 
\pekah, cf. v. 14fi); here he is called the ‘ Tirshatha.” 
Many turns of expression which occur repeatedly in the 
rest of Nehemias are completely absent in these chapte 

4. Finally, the two passages in which the name of 
Nehemias appears present every appearance of having been 
tampered with. In viii. 9, the reading varies between 
* Nehemias who was the Tirshatha ’ (Hebrew), ‘ Nekemias 


4 


the * Nehemias 


In x. 2 the name of ‘ Nehemias the Tirshatha ’ appears at 
the head of the list of priests, Levites, and princes who 
signed the covenant. The best Greek MSS. | 

‘ Nehemias * simply, and the name, if mentioned at 
should have been among the prince yt among the priests. 
It is hardly to be questioned that the name Nehemias was 
added in these two instances only a the section had been 
erroneous! 


v inserted into the story of the great reformer. 


te 


Having satisfied ourselves that Chapters viii.-x. of 
Nehemias are not in their proper place in our present text, 
our next task is to endeavour to find out their original con- 
text. Tradition, as we have already seen, represented by 
Iif. Esdras and Josephus, attaches th to the story of 
Esdras as narrated in Esdras vii.-x. ; but as we shall show 
later on it has not inserted them at the correct place in 
that history. 

The close study of Esdras vii.-x. reveals the fact that such 
a narrative as that given in the disputed section is abso- 
lutely necessary to complete the story. Without it the his- 
tory of Esdras is lacking its most characteristic and most 
essential feature, and the positien which he occupies in 

ewish tradition is inexplicable. One cannot read the nar- 
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sdras’ departure from Babylon without realising 
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he had a very definite mission: inst as Nehemias’ 
special aim was restore the city walls, Esdras’ special 
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mission was the establishment of the Mosaic Law as the law 
of the community of returned exiles. Hewas periectly suited 
to the task. A priest of the family of Aaron, * a ready 
scribe in the law oi Moses’ (vii. 6), he represents that select 
group of the exiles in Babylon who cherished the national 
traditions, and looked forward with yearning to the time, 
foretold by prophets like Ezechiel and Isaiah, when they 
would be once m ore free to follow the Law oi Moses: ‘ For 
Esdras had set his heart to seek the law of Jehovah, and to 
do it, and to teach Israel statutes and ordinances ’ (vii.10). 
There can be no reasonable doubt that the commission 
given him by Artaxerxes was due to the initiative of no 
other than Esdras himself. And we may take it that the 
words of the royal edict represent faithfully Esdras’ own 
idea of the task committed to him. oe is stated briefiy in 
v.14: ‘ Forasmuch as thou art sent the King and his 
seven counsellors, to inquire concerning Judah and Jeru- 
salem, according to the. law of the God which is in thy 
hand.’ . . . Then having made provision for the customary 
sacrifices out of the King’s treasury, the decree proceeds : 
‘And thou Esdras, after the wisdom of thy God 
that is in thy hand, appoint magistrates and judges, 
who may judge all the people beyond the River, all 
such as know the laws of thy God: and teach ye him 
that knoweth them not ; and whosoever will not do the 
law of thy God, and the law of the King, let judgment 
be executed upon him with all diligence. ba. it be 
unto death, or to banishment, or to confiscation of 

goods, or to imprisonment ’” (vii. 25-26). 

This is the charter which defines the status of the Jewish 
community in Palestine: it is to be governed by the Mosaic 
Law, ‘ the law of thy God,’ and Esdras receives full powers 
to establish the law. to make it known to those that know 
it not, and to enforce it by various penalties. This is 
exactly the role assigned to Esdras bv tradition. that of 
the second Moses, the restorer of the Law. 

But when we come to examine the execution of this 
commission as narrated in ix.-x., we are immediately struck 
by the contrast between the palace promise and the 
mMsignificant work performed by Esdras. He arrived in 
Jerusalem on the first day of the fifth month (vii. 9), and 
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apparently took no steps to carry out his commission till 
the eighteenth of the ninth month. It is scarcely likely 
that a man of such zeal would remain inactive for nearly 
five months. Even then, according to the text, he does not 
act on his own initiative; he is roused because word is 
brought to him that some of the most responsible men have 
married foreign wives. This question of mixed marriages 
and its settlement is the sole immediate fruit of Esdras’ 
mission. What has become of his grand scheme of a com- 
munity ruled by the Mosaic Law? If we accept the arrange- 
ment of our present text it is realised only in the time of 
Nehemias fourteen years later. It does not help us if, with 
Van Hoonacher, we place the mission of Esdras after that 
of Nehemias. In that hypothesis we get the equally im- 
probable result that Esdras promulgated the law in 444 as 
assistant to Nehemias, while he received an independent 
commission at a later date (398) to do exactly the same 
thing! The promulgation of the law described in Nehemias 
vili.-x. is the fulfilment of the commission given to Esdras, 
and took place almost immediately after his arrival in Jeru- 
salem. The law was formally read and explained by 
Esdras and his fellow Levites at a general assembly of the 
people ; a solemn covenant is drawn up and signed by repre- 
sentatives of all classes. 

The only point that remains is to decide at what precise 
part of the narrative of Esdras vii.-x. the vagrant chapters 
are to be inserted. Batten on the authority of III. Esdras 
places them after Esdras x. But apocryphal Esdras is not 
a reliable guide in matters of criticism, and he is just as 
iikely to be wrong in this as he is in his treatment of iv. 6-24. 
A closer study of the context shows this to be the case. The 
question of mixed marriages is introduced very abruptly. 
Esdras arrived on the first day fifth month (vii. 9); it was - 
only on the seventeenth day of the ninth month (x. 9) that 
his attention was drawn to the abuses arising from mixed 
marriages. This abuse had been of long standing, and, 
seeing that even many of the priests were guilty, it must 
not have been regarded hitherto as a serious offence. What 
was it that now opened the eyes of ‘‘ the princes ’* and 
impelled them to report the matter to Esdras? The present 
text affords no clue. But if we assume that the promulga- 
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tion of the Law had preceded the whole situation becomes 
perfectly clear. The representatives of the people had 
signed a special covenant one of the clauses of which was 
‘that we would not give our daughters unto the people 
oi the land nor take their daughters for our sons ’’ (Neh. 
x. 30). This undertaking had been flagrantly violated by 
some of the Jews. The princes in their report to Esdras 
make use of the exact words of the covenant: “‘the people, 
Israel (i.e. the common people), the priests and the Levites 
have not separated themselves from the peoples of the land, 
.. . for they have taken of their daughters for themselves 
and for their sons.’’ (Esdras ix. 1-2). The law of Exodus 
xxxiv. 16 and Deut. vii. 3. xxiii. 3 forbade intermarriage 
only with Canaanites, Moabites and Ammonites; the 
princes appeal to one which banned marriage with the 
Edomites and Egyptians as well, though marriage with 
these was permitted by the older law. They are evidently 
appealing to the more stringent code introduced by Esdras 
himself, in which this prohibition was extended so as to 
embrace all heathens without exception, not only foreigners, 
hut even Jews who had abandoned the traditional beliefs, 
and Samaritans who, like Sanballat, claimed to be wor- 
shippers of Jahweh. On no other assumption can we ex- 
— the apparent inactivity of Esdras during the period 
yetween the fifth and the ninth month. Is it likely that 
having presented his credentials to the civil authorities, 
and acquainted them with the nature of his commission, he 
would remain perfectly inactive for more than four months ? 
The text itself implies the contrary. It says that they deli- 
vered the King’s commissions unto the King’s satraps, and 
to the governors beyond the river: and they furthered the 
people and the house of God. This can mean nothing else than 
that they loyally co-operated with Esdras in his great 
work, and that work must have been inaugurated without 
any unnecessary delay on receipt of the letters from the 
ing. 

In the arrangement now suggested, instead of the gap of 
four months between the arrival of Esdras and the settle- 
ment of the question of mixed marriages, we have a series 
of important events in perfect chronological sequence. The 
Decessary preliminary arrangements naturally took some 
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time, the people had to be aay aware of the changes i 
prospect, the Levites who were to teach the law had to be 
instructed in their duties ; the seule of the law was begun 
on the seventh month (Neh. viii. 13 ff); it was only now that 
the question of mixed marriages began to create uneasiness 
in the minds of the most zealous of the princes, and on the 
ninth month (Esdras x. 9) the matter was formally brought 
to the notice of Esdras. On the first day of the first month 
of the following year (x. 17) the commission appointed by 
Esdras finished its labours and drastic action was taken to 
vet rid of the foreign wives. 

The writer of the apocryphal Esdras had the true instin ct 
when he placed the narrative of the promulgation of 
.aw in connection with Esdras’ original mission, but 
was mistaken in placing it after the story of the mixed m 
riag He merely placed the fragments of the hi tor) 
Esdras in the order in which they stood in the text befor 
him. The whole context leads us to the cde ‘that 

de on the mixed marriages was a consequence of the 

omulgation of the Law. 

Epwarp J. KiIssane. 





Che Identity of the Risen Body. 


THaT we shall ail rise again with our own bodies is a Dogma 
of our faith. It is, however, one that naturally gives rise 
to questionings and difficulties, ana the answers given and 
the solutions proposed are not always happy and satistyir 1g. 
Our imperfect penetration of the nature of matter and the 
cbscurity of the principle of individuation and all pertain- 
ing theret >, make it impossible to propound solutions with 
that ease with which the difficulties are formulated. A 
priori we might reason that the divine power is infinite in 
intensity, oo stops short only of what involves evident 
contradiction. As the individual creature is always 
modelled upon a pre-existing pattern in the mind of God, 
the destruction, total or partial, of the creature outside 
God makes no difference to the pattern within. Hence, once 
it is admitted that the whole entity of the creature is 
fashioned upon a pen ; representative model in the divine 
mind, and further since the act of creation is ‘ sine motu ’ 
it follows that God aon create—completely annihilate— 
and re-create the same individual. As time is extrinsic to 
the indi vidual, the interval that separates the moment of 
annihilation from that of re-creation raises no difficulty. 
However, be this at it may, the restoration of a part of a 
composite individual would seem to involve a lesser exercise 
of divine power ; yet in the case of the General Resurrection 
it brings with it its s own special difficulties. 

't is an under lable > fact that during life the material of 
_the human b dy eradually changes, and that at different 
periods we may onenet a complete change to have taken 
place. The matter, we assume, was not ours—what we 
discard is no longer ours. It is specifically different and 
— ally distinct t coming and going. Could we follow it 
in its wanderings we might find some returning, but in the 
main it ; haaeenn 5 bon and parcel of other individuals, and 
amongst them human beings. The difficulties in the way of 
ising with our own body are evident; and the habits of 
cannibals do not tend to ease the situation, for the indi- 
vidual that rises again must be identical with the individual 
that lived and died 
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The effort to make philosophical provision for the iden- 
tity of the risen body has found expression in various 
theories too numerous to mention. I confine myself to the 
solution based on the principles of Scholastic Philosophy— 
and in particular on the doctrine of matter and form pushed 
to its logical conclusion. 

Two things we are bound by faith to hold—the specific 
sameness of body and numerical identity—but faith does 
not determine precisely in what the ‘‘ numerical identity ”’ 
consists. A true solution of this question implies a correct 
philosophical analysis of the composite individual sub- 
stance. What is the function of each part? What do they 
each contribute in the make up of the individual? For w 
must not expect the parts to contribute more in the Resur- 
rection than they do during life. Nor must we give to any 
part an exaggerated title to individuality, and this is what 
we are inclined to do by an imaginative following up of the 
inaterial element in its various wanderings until it is finally 
required on the Resurrection Day. 

Those who uphold the Atomic Theory must logically 
admit the validity of this imaginative pursuit. For with 
them the human soul does not give the ‘‘ esse corporis ”’ 
to its subject matter. The individual atoms ever remain 
complete and distinct substances, and the possession of 
them at any time by any human soul constitutes a title to 
future restoration. Hence the awkwardness of the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ How many ’’? ‘‘ Which atoms are to be restored ”’ ? 
falls with great force upon the defenders of this system. 

This difficulty does not confront the theory of matter and 
form pushed to its logical conclusion. At the same time 
we must keep our imagination in check. This is not easy, 
because the individual corporeal substance falls under the 
senses rather than under the intellect. The following 
illustration bears this out. 

There are two eggs before me so similar in size, shape, 
weight, colour, etc., that even the closest scrutiny will not 
reveal any difference. They are individually distinct, but 
this distinction would be beyond detection were there not 
a. difference in the space they occupy. If while you turn 
your eyes away I take up the eggs and put one of them 
into my pocket, you are unable to tell me which egg I retain 
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inmy hand. Isit Aor B? You may guess, but you have 
no certain sign indicating which is which, though each 
retains its individuality. 

From this we see that the intellect never penetrates the 
individuality of any particular body so as to be able to dis- 
pense with the testimony of the senses and yet ontologically 
what appears to the senses is only the outward accidental 
expression of the inward individual. This inward or 
underlying reality is by nature prior to its accidents. Our 
mind grasps the nature directly through the channel of the 
senses and forms the concept ‘‘ egg ’’—following out the 
sense impressions back to their source, it forms the com- 
posite concept ‘‘ this egg.’’ But the ‘“‘ thisness’’ im- 
bedded in the substantial principles escapes the mind. 
This evasiveness of the note of individuality as it lies 
between the nature ‘‘ egg ’’ and the sense data of “‘ this,”’ 
constitutes the psychological difficulty in our problem, and 
in the absence of intuition we must have recourse to the 
longer arm of reason. With this limitation of our mind 
in view, let us take stock of the individual Job. What is 
the origin of his individuality, that is, his indistine- 
tiveness within himself and his distinctiveness from others 
without? And why does he remain thus indistinct and 
distinct ? 

Here it is helpful to take note of the root reason that 
makes a plurality of beings possible. If the Supreme 
Being can be one only because of His absolute simplicity, 
then other beings may be many because they are com- 
posite. Simplicity of substance gathering up into itself 
the fulness of a perfection excludes any consort in the same 
order or grade. Hence, according to St. Thomas, an angel 
can have no double differing merely as an individual; the 
difference must be formal and therefore specific, contract- 
ing or expanding the degrees of spiritual nature. On the 
other hand, where a number of beings share the same 
epecific nature, the intrinsic possibility of such plurality 
hes in the compositeness of that nature; and the individual 
differentiation of the form originates in each being destined 
to a distinct potentia or receptive element. This potentia 
we call ‘‘ materia prima,’’ which is the root of extension 
and therefore also of divisibility. 
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Thus the inherent necessity for extension in matter and 
its consequent divisibility make the multiplication of sub- 


possible. But as ‘‘ materia prima ’’ is not 
stance it does not actually possess extensior 
erefore does not possess the requisites io. 
The reception of the substantial 
to actual extension, and actual 
» the qualities flowing from the 

he ¢ composite body. 

rial element. 

n | analysis of our individual (body) give us these 
ane aa nultaneous in time, of course, but not in 
nature :—(1) Matter postulating extension. (2) Substan- 
tial form or soul completing nature. (3) Actual extension, 
the figure and shape of which are determined by the sub- 


stantial form both specifically and individually. 


I take it for granted that all qualities of mind and body 
are rooted in t! il. Now the human race gives us such 
an abundant variety of physical features, temperaments 
and degrees of intelligence that they could not be accounted 
for were every individual] soul infused into a hody created 
without different characteristics. These must be within 
the soul, otherwise we cannot explain the definite and main- 
tained tendencies in the natural self-development of the 
individual. His activities are in a gr ove from the star‘ 
The only question as it seems to me is how to explain the 
origin of these oF paereange 

The forces and activities of nature are subtle and pene- 
trating, and we should expect this fact to be particularly 
emphasized in the generation of the human offspring. All 
the wonders of nature are summed up in the “ micro- 
cosmos *’ man, and however great may be his triumph in 
art or science, it is little compared with the power to 
reproduce himself—for nature is the art of God. In repro- 
ducing himself he is the instrument of God, and being thus 
a subordinate and not a parallel cause, there is no cleav age 
between his activity so far as it goes and that of the prin- 
cipal agent. 

In the ‘‘ ovum fecundatum ”’ therefore there will not be 
merely the demand for a human soul “‘ in specie’ but 
**in individuo,’’ which God creates and infuses simul- 
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taneously according to the dispositions and need set up 
by the particular instrumental causes at work. ‘‘ Omne 
agens agit secundum quod est,’’ and we may look _— 
the “‘ ovum fecundatum ’’ as the mould in which the par 
ticular soul is created and for which it is adapted by God. 
Thus mental and physical qualities as well as imperfections 
are inherited, and so results our complete individual Job 
with the characteristics and peculiarities rooted in him 
that only his parents under God are responsible for. 

So much for the origin of the individual. Matter is of 
primary importance for a plurality of individuals in the 
same species; it is also necessary for generation ; but once 
the individual is constituted it is of secondary importance 
because it is not the principle of permanence but of change. 
The sameness of the individual during life depends there- 
fore upon the identity of the soul. “As the soul during 
life maintains the complete individual by assuming n ew 
matter in place of that discarded. so in the Resurrection 
the complete individual will be restored by the soul assum- 
ing the matter assigned to it by God wherever it may 
come from. And apart from defects. being corrected in 
glorious bodies the individual characteristics formally 
stamped upon the freshly created soul to meet the require- 
ments of the “‘ ovum fecundatum ’’ will re-appear in the 
re-fashioning of the body. In a word, the order of gene- 
tative process will be reversed, and in this consists the 
miracle of the Resurrection, and not in collecting, sifting 
and labelling atoms. 


In the light of the foregoing let me re-state the difficulty 
we began with. Job dying at the age of fifty has approxi- 
mately six potential corpses besides the one he died with. 
Which will be restored ? 


In keeping with the principles already enunciated there 
is no need to restore any. 


When we dealt with the two eggs we saw that our mind 
does not reach the inner reality of the individual so as to 
distinguish it from another; for that it depends on the 
senses. But here in the case of Job’s dead body we have 
something which continues ‘‘ ad sensum’’ to be Job, but 


in reality it is not. The underlying reality of the human 
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individual is no longer there, for it was through the human 
soul that before death there was not only a man but also 
‘“‘ animal, vivum, corpus, substantia et ens.’’ 


It will be urged no doubt that enclosed in the same space 
is that substratum of “‘ materia prima’’ that once was 
part and parcel of Job, and it is quite obvious that in the 
substantial change that has taken place the ‘‘ materia 
prima ”’ did not drop out of space. It is now however 
merged into the identity of one or several other individuals. 
There is no such thing as a quantity of *‘ materia prima ”’ 
as such; it is always some kind of matter that is actually 
extended and held in space. New individuality and 
difference in kind destroy any physical claim to restora- 
tion. It may be restored but it need not be. 


In the case of Lazarus it was restored, but the need of 
this was involved in the purpose of the miracle since the 
body continued to be Lazarus ‘‘ ad sensum.’’ The past 
connection of flesh and bones with the saints is sufficient 
basis for the veneration of relics through which, as it were, 
the honour passes on to those venerated. The dead body, 
too, is honoured with christian rites of burial through which 
we profess our belief in the immortality of the soul and the 
resurrection of the body, but our act of faith does not 
necessarily involve the restoration of these particular re- 
mains to complete the identity of the person that died 
when during life other matter was assimilated and after- 
wards discarded without impairing the identity of the 
individual. 


To sum up: The risen bodies will be the same specifically 
or in kind. They will also be the same numerically, 
‘sua’’ ‘‘ propria’’ to the individuals, that is, not 
belonging to anyone else or common to all. But ‘‘ materia 
prima ”’ being in itself “‘ nec quid nec quantum nec quale ”’ 
will take its individuation from the soul to whose individual 
creation it contributed in the beginning, and whatever 
individual characteristics originated in the soul through 
the secondary causes working upon matter, these being 
still virtually within the soul will once more modify the 
matter assumed. What the soul received it will now give 
back, and in that renewal of the intimate union of the soul 
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with matter which individuality now in life means to each 
of us, there will be such a restoration that in every sense 


as now the complete risen individual can say—‘‘ This is 
my bone—this is my flesh.’’ 


F. E. O HANLON. 


Cardinal Billot in ‘‘ De Novissimis’’ thus states the main contention of 
this paper :—‘‘ Regula fidei aperte tradit corpora resurgentium fore eadem 
ac prius, tum specie tum numero, sed undenam numerica identitas repetenda 
sit, diserte non determinat. Videretur autem satis illa repeti ex identitate 
animae, cui quaecumque materia accedat secundum successionem temporis, 
semper idem manet homo, idemque numero corpus simpliciter.”’ 
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leaving us the bare lists with the name of the Pope and the 
lengt th of his pontificate, with occasional particulars of his 
birth. Secondly, the Farfa MS., the oldest account of the 
mid-eleventh century, was not compiled till 1087, at the 
Sabine Monastery of Farfa—that i to say, more than 
torty years after the debacle « r 104 1-46; but yet it must be 
regarded in the light of a contemporary narrative, as it is 
based on an earlier official eden list, copied verbatim down 
to the year 1048, from the original, and also to be found 
in the La Cava MS. Indeed, Professor Lane Poole is of 
opinion that these were two different texts based on a now 
lost Roman list 


I. 


The chronology of Benedict the Ninth’s pontificate is not 
easy to disentangle. Even Jaffé, such an accredited and 
reliable historian, gives the debacle of Benedict’s rule as 
occurring in 1044, instead of 1045, as has been clearly 
proved | rofessor Lane Poole in his paper on Papal 
Chronology in the Eleventh Century’, and this error has 
been copied by Steindorf in his well-known account of 
Henry lil. Anyhow, the death of Pope John XIX. 
occurred either in October, or very early in November, 
1032, and it is fairly certain that Theophylact, of the family 
of the Counts of Tusculum, succeeded as Pope, under the 
title of Benedict IX., on the 7th of November or else early 
in December. The oldest authority, the Farfa MS., gives 
us the following narrative :—‘‘ Benedict, nephew of the 
preceding Pope, sat fourteen years, four months, and 


1 


nty days. And he was ejected out of the pontificate, 
t] 


here was appointed in the Apostolic See, John the 
Sabine Bishop, to whom they gave the name Sylvester : and 
he wrongfully occupied the pontifical throne for 49 davs? 
And being ejected therefrom, the aforesaid Benedict re- 
covered it, and held the pontificate one month and twenty- 
Then he himself resigned it to John, Archdeacon 
atin Gate, his godfather, on the first of 
* gave the name Gregory.”’ 

1 Review,” xxxii., p. 210 (1917). 

the number of days 
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From this document it is evident that Pope Benedict IX. 
ruled fourteen years, and that an anti-Pope, by name 
Sylvester III., was foisted on the Papal Chair, but was 
summarily displaced in seven weeks. Benedict, owing to 
the stress of the times, having remained in office for 51 
days, handed over the reins of government to Archdeacon 
John, who was also known as Gratian. The date of the 
irregular deposition of Benedict IX. has been placed as 
early as the beginning of September, 1044, by Signor 
Borino,’ who also considers that Sylvester III. was elected 
Pope in January, 1045, but, after two months, was forcibly 
ejected by the Tusculans, and Benedict was restored. As- 
suming, therefore, that Sylvester III. was made an Anti- 
Pope on January 20, 1045, his brief rule of 49 days, accord- 
ing to the Farfa MS., must have ended on March 10, when 
Benedict IX. was restored. Again, on the authority of 
this contemporary document, Benedict remained in office 
‘one month and twenty-one days ’’ after his restoration, 
and thus we can fairly well reckon his final resignation as 
occurring on May 1, when he gave up his august post to his 
codfather, Archdeacon John, surnamed Gratian, who took 
the title of Gregory VI. 

Here it is well to note that the Farfa MS. gives the reading 
that Benedict gave the pontificate to Archdeacon John, but 
Gregory of Catino altered dedit (gave) into vendidit (sold), 
as is stated in Balzani’s edition of the CHron. FARFENSE 
(1903). Also the name of Benedict’s godfather is given in 
the La Cava MS. as ‘‘ Gregory, who is called Gratian.’’ 

From recent investigation it would seem that in the 
early autumn of the year 1044—certainly before the middle 
of November—the Crescentian faction in Rome ousted 
Pope Benedict IX., and set up Bishop John as Pope 
Sylvester IIT. There was an earthquake on Wednesday, 
January 9, 1045, after which the Crescentians were able to 
back up the irregular appointment of their Bishop John, 
who, however, held office for the brief period of forty-nine 
days, and then Pope Benedict was restored through the 
influence of the Tusculans, who expelled Sylvester. As 
before stated, Pope Benedict IX. was restored on March 
10, 1045, but was weary of the pontifical dignity, and re- 

3 “ Archivio della R. Societh Romana di Storia,’ 1916. 
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signed it in favour of Gregory VI. on May Ist. This 
Gregory VI., according to the Annales Romani (Liber Pons 
tificalis, edited by Duchesne, 11, 331), was Pope for one year 
and eight months, less eleven days, and thus his pontificate 
lasted to December 20, 1046. 

Monsignor Mann says (Cath. Encycl.) that of Pope Bene- 
dict the Ninth’s acts ‘* little is known, except that he held 
two or three Synods in Rome, and granted a number of 
privileges to various churches and monasteries.’’ He 
adds: ‘‘ Benedict, Sylvester, and Gregory were deposed at 
the Council of Sutri (1046), and a German Bishop (Suidger) 
became Pope Clement II. After his speedy demise, 
Benedict again seized Rome (November, 1047), but was 
driven from it to make way for a second German Pope, 
Damascus II. (November, 1048).’’ I do not take seriously 
the charge alleged by former writers (and evidently be- 
lieved by Monsignor Mann) that Benedict resigned his 
office simoniacally ‘‘ for a large sum ’’ to Gregory VI. _ If 
this was really so, St. Peter Damian would scarcely 
have written an effusive letter of congratulation tc 
Gregory, in which he laid particular stress on the 
fact that his election had given a knock-out blow to the 
evil of simony : ‘‘Conteratur jam milliforme caput venenati 
eerpentis, cesset commercium perversae negotiationis, 
nullam jam monetam falsarius simon in ecclesia fabricet.’’ 
It is sufficient for the present to state that John, surnamed 
Gratian, who took the title of Gregory VI., was of a very 
wealthy family, and his blameless life so attracted his 
telative Hildebrand, that that illustrious man, on attain- 
ing the Papacy, took the name of Gregory in compliment to 
his old friend, and in remembrance of his period of exile as 
the companion of the deposed Gregory VI. 


II. 


The second point for consideration is the alleged youth 
of Benedict IX. His age on being elected Pope is 
variously given as 10, 12, and 20, whereas there is verv 
good reason to believe that he was at least 25 at the time 
he became Pope. It is well to bear in mind that the state- 
ment as to the extreme vouth of Pope Benedict, as Pro- 
fessor Lane Poole tersely puts it, ‘‘ rests upon the sole 
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unsupported testimony of a single writer, Rodulf Glaber, 
at that time a monk of St. Germanus at Auxerre, who made 
a collection of trifling, largely fabulous, narratives, and 
called it a history: he wrote entirely for edification, and 
put down anything that served his turn: he is not only the 
most credulous, but the most careless and inaccurate of writers.”’ 
Thus, then, the legend as to Benedict’s ‘“‘boy popedom”’ 
can be traced to a credulous writer, who, in one section of 
his book, refers to the Pontiff as ‘‘a boy of scarcely ten 
years,’’ while in another section, in describing the degene- 
racy of the Papacy for 25 years, he says ‘‘a certain boy of 
about twelve years’’ was appointed Pope. Even the latter 
statement that ‘‘the Holy See had suffered from the disease 
of corruption for 25 years’’ is quite opposed to facts. Pro- 
fessor Lane Poole makes the ingenious suggestion that 
Rodulf simply blundered over a notice of Benedict’s life, 
which stated that when he had been Pope for twelve years 
he was expelled by the Romans, and he adds: “‘ There is 
not much difference between per ann. XII. and puer ann. XIl.”’ 

Those writers who have complacently followed Rodulf’s 
statement of Benedict’s extreme youth can scarcely have 
taken the trouble to look up the Pope’s pedigree. His 
grandfather, Gregory, was born about the vear 935, and 
died c.1012. Gregory’s two elder sons were Pope Benedict 
VIII. and Pope John XIX., whose obits are recorded in 
the years 1024 and 1032 respectively. The youngest son 
was Alberic, whose birth may be placed as in the year 960 
or 961, married ¢.989, and appeared in a judicial capacity 
in 999. One of his sons was of legal age in 1022, the 
brother of Benedict IX. All things considered, the con- 
ciusion seems certain that this Pope was at least 24 or 25 
vears old on his accession to the Papacy. The known facts 
of the pontificate of Benedict IX. are completely against 
the assumption of his extreme youth. Professor Lane 
Poole recounts the various acts of his pontificate, and he 
adds : ‘‘All these acts fall within a time when we are asked 
to believe that the Pope was under eighteen or twenty years 
of age; and yet no one of our authorities betrays the 
smallest indication that he was canonically incapable of 
exercising the powers of a Pope.’’ Further, Desiderius of 
Monte Cassino simply describes Benedict as adolescens juxta 
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vitam sucam, but he nowhere puts him down as a boy of 
twelve, and it must be borne in mind that the great Otto 
said of Pope John XII.: ‘‘ Puer est,’’ whereas in reality 
Pope John was then 25 years of age. Let me add, paren- 
thetically, that a ‘‘boy’’ in Ireland may be regarded as any: 
age from 14 to 40. 


IIT. 


The third point to deal with is the alleged marriage of 
Pope Benedict IX. Monsignor Mann, in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia, writes thus: ‘‘ Benedict, however, succeeded 
in expelling Sylvester the same year [1045]; but, as some 
say, that he might marry, he resigned his office,’’ etc. Now, 
Hermannus Contractus, a contemporary, who died in 1052, 
simply says that Benedict was by many accused of several 
offences, and was expelled by the Romans from his See, 
but he nowhere even hints at the Pope’s marriage or desire 
to get married. The oldest authority for this legend is the 
account given in the Annals of Niederaltaich, written some 
twenty years after the events chronicled‘ :—‘‘ The cause of 
this assembly at Sutri was three Popes, who were all alike 
living at that time. For the first of them abandoned the 
see by reason of an unlawful marriage which he contracted : 
he retired by his own will rather than by the pressure of any 
opposition. Wherefore, while he was still living in the 
fiesh, the Romans conspired together and set up another 
Pope. The first, however, sold his office for money to a 
third, because in his wrath, he refused that one subject to 
him should have it- To be brief, they were all judged in this 
synod, and deposed ; and Suidger, Bishop of Bamberg, a 
man worthy of the see, was chosen by the whole council of 
clergy and people.”’ | 

The second oldest reference to the alleged marriage of 
Benedict—although it will be observed that the Annals of 
Nierderaltaich do not expresslv mention his name—is not in 
the well-known Diologus of Desiderius. Abbot of Monte 
Cassino. as has been confidently stated by some writers, but 
it is to be found in a Liber ad Amicum,® written by Bonizo, 
Bishop of Sutri, with a view of gaining the protection of 


4 . Annales Altahensis majores” An. 1046, edited by G. H. Pertz, 1868. 
5 “ Ad Amicum lib.” in Jaffé’s “*‘ Mon. Germ. ” (1865). 
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Countess Matilda of Tuscany, in 1085. The account given 
of Pope Benedict is alike mendacious and slanderous, and, 
as to Bonizo himself, it is the opinion of Professor Lane 
Poole that he was ‘‘ not only one of the most inaccurate of 
writers and extremely ill-informed about the history which 
he relates, but was quite without scruple in falsifying facts 
which did not suit his opinions.’’ Here is his account of 
the three Popes of 1045 :— 

‘‘Theophylactus, who by inversion of meaning was called 
Benedictus, fearing neither God nor man, was often guilty 
of shameful adultery, and with his own hands committed 
many murders. At length. he desired to marry his cousin. 
the daughter of Gerard de Saxo, and Gerard refused to give 
her unless he would renounce the Papacy. Wherefore, he 
went to a certain priest named John, who was then deemed 
a man of great merit, and by his advice condemned himself 
and renounced the Papacy. The advise would have been 
highly praiseworthy, had it not been followed by a most 
shameful sin, for the priest whom I have mentioned, 
seized by wicked ambition, and seduced by the evil one, took 
the opportunity to purchase the Papacy from Theophy- 
Jactus, and by immense payments of money compelled all 
the people of Rome to swear to him: thus he mounted to 
the Pontifical dignity, and they called him by the name of 
Gregory. So Theophylactus was defrauded of his bride, and his 
brothers, hearing what had come to pass, raised him once 
more to the Papal throne.’’ 

From this gossiping narrative, which completely subverts 
the course of events, and places the election of Sylvester 
UI. after that of Gregory VI., it is evident that the mar- 
riage legend is a pure embroidery or accretion. Inaccurate, 
tadly informed, and even slanderous as was Bonizo, yet he 
stops short at the statement that Benedict really married. 
We are told that he desired to marry his cousin, and also 
that he was defrauded of his bride, not that he actually got 
married. And he does not explain the conduct of Gerard 
de Saxo, who, after Benedict had fulfilled his condition, 
refused to allow his daughter’s marriage. Nor yet does he 
give a true account of the synod of Sutri—the Acts of which 
seem to have disanpneared—which he savs was presided 
over by Gregory, and he mentions by name the presence of 
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three prelates, two of whom had long since been dead. 
Again he definitely states—and even repeats—that Charles 
the Great was never crowned Emperor. From all this it 
can be fairly concluded that the alleged marriage of Pope 
Benedict IX. has no foundation in fact. 

In the stress of the times, and in bitter political feuds, 
slanderous accusations have been recklessly made and are 
often believed. Those slanders would never have been sug- 
gested in normal times. Beno, writing of Pope Gregory 
VII., has the hardihood to say that ‘‘ he had in his employ- 
ment an expert by whose help he was said to have poisoned 
five Popes in thirteen years.’’ Even the synod of Brixen, 
in 1090, included in one of its decrees the statement that 
Gregory VII. was instrumental in poisoning four Popes! 
Hence, if such gross calumnies against Gregory are scouted 
by all serious historians, why should the vile charges 
against Benedict IX. be at all accepted? Anyhow, there is 
no proof of his alleged marriage, and I may add that there 


is no confirmation of the crimes laid to his charge. 


IV. 


The fourth and last point under consideration is the end 
of this much-maligned Pope. Monsignor Mann says that 
‘* Benedict, Sylvester, and Gregory were deposed at the 
Council of Sutri (1046),’’ and that ‘‘ of this end it is impos- 
sible to speak with certainty.’’ As a matter of fact, there 
was no question of three Popes being in existence at the 
time of the synod of Sutri, because, as has been seen, Syl- 
vester had been deposed, and had retired to his Sabine 
bishopric, and Benedict had of his own accord resigned the 
Papacy. Thus there remained but the case of Gratian to be 
considered by the synod, who is stated to have been deposed, 
that is to say Pope Gregory VI. The real truth is that 
Gregory laid down his office. 

Benedict ceased to be Pope on May 1, 1045, and Gregory 
VI. was rightful Pope till his resignation in December, 
1046. It was only after the accession of Pope Gregory VI. 
that the demerits of Benedict TX. were studiously circu- 
lated, and these demerits were enlarged on so as to mini- 
niise the offence of Gregory VI. in buying him ont. Pro- 
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fessor Lane Poole writes vigorously of Benedict I[X.*:— 
‘‘ We may believe Herman of Reichenau when he says that 
ne was unworthy of his high office. But we have to wait 
until he had discredited himself by his sale of the Papacy 
before we hear anything definite about his misdeeds: and 
the further we go in time and place, the worse his character 
becomes. At Auxerre very soon he is denounced as a repro- 
hate by Rodulf Glaber. Then some twenty years after, it 
was said in Germany that he gave up the Papacy because 
he had taken a wife. A good deal later, after Hildebrand 
had become Pope, Benedict’s crimes grow in wickedness, 
and we get the picture which is familiar in all modern his- 
tories. I do not say that the picture is false: all I say 
is that it was drawn at a time of acute controversy, when 
the party opposed to the tradition which he represented 
was in the ascendant. He had indeed no friends.’’ 


The constant tradition of the Abbey of Grottaferrata, as 
nanded down from Abbot Luke, who either knew the ex- 
Pope or heard the story from his contemporary, Abbdét 
Bartholomew, in 1065, is that Benedict [X., in 1048, came 
as a penitent to the Abbey and definitely gave up any claim 
to the Papacy. Here after several months of penitence he 
ended his days peacefully, and died the death of the just. 
It is an error to suppose that he was still living in 1049, 
that is, at the period of the death of Pope St. Leo IX., and 
the statement is unsupported in the recently published Life 
of Leo IX., from a valuable contemporary manuscript, in 
the Analecta Bollandiana, “XV (1906). 


That the Grottaferrata tradition is the more credible in 
regard to the last years of Benedict IX. mav be gauged 
from the fact that St. Nilus obtained the site of that famous 
Basilian monastery from Gregory Count of Tusculum, father 
of Popes Benedict VIII. and John XIX., and grandfather 
vf Benedict IX. St. Nilus died on December 26, 1005, and 
the fourth Abbot was Bartholomew, whose wise council as 
a confessor consoled the last days of the ex-Pontiff. Abbot 
Luke wrote the life of Bartholomew; and his candid state- 
ment as to the edifying end of Benedict IX. at Grottafer- 
rata must be taken as that of a contemporary. Benedict’s 


6 Benedict IX. and Gregory VI (British Academy), 1918. 
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grandfather, Gregory, Count of Tusculum, died in 1012 
according to the Farfa MS. Assuming that Benedict was 
torn in 1008 he would have been in his 25th year at his 
accession to the Papacy (December 12, 1032), and his death, 
in all probability, may be placed in 1048, aged 40. 


W. H. Grattan FLoop. 





What is to be understood by En Tois 
Cuke 2, 49? 


Tue words of the Christ Boy, Luke 2, 49, contain an 
obscure expression, en tois, which is truly a crux inter- 
pretum. Scholars and exegetes have battled over it, and 
expended erudition to a vast amount, especially during 
the last three centuries, and the only result has been a 
great diversity of opinion. As this saying of Jesus is His 
first recorded one, the only one outside His Public 
Ministry, the only one for the first thirty years of His 
sacred life, it is an important one, important particularly 
for certain modern problems, and hence the obscurity 
deserves clearing up. 

There is no variant in the Greek, all the MSS. having 
en tois, . . . ; but the versions are not in harmony in their 
renderings of the expression and indeed already raise 
the question. The Peschitto, Curetonian, Sinaiticus,’ 
Armenian, Persian, Cod. attributed to S. Vedasti,? Arabic 
Gospel of the Infancy® (which seems to be a translation of 
a Syriac original) have ‘‘ house ’’; while the renderings of 
the Coptic (Both Boharic and Sahidic, = NA) the 
Aethiopic, the Arabic, the Latin (old Lat. and Vulg. = in 
his quae) seem to suggest ‘‘ things.’’ ‘ 

When we look into the writings of the Fathers, this is 
what we find: St. Ephraim followed the translation with 
which he was familiar, the Syriac, in employing 
** house.’’® In a passage where very probably he is 
quoting our text, St. Clement of Alexandria seems 
to understand “‘ affairs.’’® Origen,” Didvmus,* Theo- 
doret (?),° Dial Maced,” adopt ‘‘ house’’; Cyril of 
Jerusalem," Epiphanius,” and St. John Damascene, seem 
also to take this view; and certain Greek Catenae,™ are 
certainly on the side of ‘‘ house.’’ 

When we turn to the Latin Fathers, we see that 
suvencus,“ clearly interprets ‘‘house’’; Augustine” and 
Leo” seem to do likewise; Tertullian” is ambiguous and 
Ambrose™ seems to understand ‘‘ things.’’ 
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In the period which immediately followed that of the 
Fathers, we find widespread evidence of a view much wider 
than that of ‘‘ house.’’ Bede (735), seems to hold “‘ all 
whatsoever the Father has, including majesty and glory, 
seat and house’’ (and not only ‘‘the material house of God, 
but also the intellectual one ’’).” ‘‘ Ail the things of the 
Father ’’ is also the view of Photius (891), and for his 
purpose he mentions ‘‘ the legal temple and the dogmas 
of the law..’* ‘‘ The Temple, the prophets, and the 
frequent meditation on Divine Scripture,’’ are mentioned 
by Haymo (855).% Simeon Metaphrastes (970), seems to 
understand ‘‘ the Temple and besides all the things of the 
Father.’’** In the same strain is Zacharias Chrysop 
(1155), ‘‘ the Temple and all the things of the Father, one 
of which is majesty.’’* Yet, during this period we have 
the two Greek Commentators, Theophylact (1107),* and 
Euthymius Zigab. (1118), interpreting “‘ house.”’ 

This wide view of which we have seen widespread 
evidence was in vogue, indeed it would seem almost ex- 
clusively so, for the couple of centuries that followed the 
twelfth. Hugo de 8. Caro (1263), gives ‘‘ place and 
temple and works’”’ and implies even a wider view.” 
Albert the Great (1280), implies “‘ all the things of the 
Father,’ but explicitly mentions ‘‘ temple and business 
(i.e., the declaration of truth).’’* A further step is taken 
by Ludolphus of Saxony (1335), who says “‘ temple, doctrine 
and works by which the Father is manifested.”’* The 
paraphrase of our passage given by Nicoloas de Lyra (1340) 
indicates that his view was “‘ things ’’ or ‘‘ business.’’ ® 

The first English translation of the Bible (made from 
the Latin) by John Wycliffe (1380), as well as its revision 
by John Purvey (1388) has ‘‘ things.’ Erasmus’ 
English paraphrase of the Gospels (about 1517) has 
‘“ business.’’? And ‘‘ business ’’ is given by the English 
translations of the time made from the Greek; Tyndale’s 
(1526), Coverdale’s (1535), T. Matthews’ (2nd edit. 1549), 
The Geneva Bible (1560), Crammer’s Bible (2nd edit. 
1566), Bishop’s Bible (1574). The rendering ‘‘ business ”’ 
was given by the two translations of lasting importance 
and influence. the Rheims’ New Testament (1582), and the 
Authorized Version (1611). 
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And not only the early English translations but also 
the other European vernacular Bibles of the time, adopted 
‘‘ business.”’ The first German Bible (1466) has 
‘* dingen ’’; one of the many editions of the Zurich Bible 
in German (1545) has ‘‘Geschafit.’’ In the Dutch language 
the Protestant (1541) (dinge) and Catholic one (1548) 
(dinghen) agree in giving “‘ things.’’ As to the French, 
a Bible of 1554, and another of 1556, have “‘ affairs.” 
The earliest Spanish rendering of the whole Bible (1569), 
and the C. de Valera’s version (1602), have ‘‘negocios.’’ An 
Italian Bible of 1538, and the one of 1607, have ‘‘ cose.’’ 

Outside of Faber Stapulensis (1536), who mentions both 
‘“‘house’’ and ‘‘works’’ the commentators of this time are 
also in favour of ‘‘business.’’ Cajetan (1541), Luther 
(1546), Hofmeister (1546), Bucer (1151), Calvin (1564), 
and Beza (1587), imply the view of ‘‘ business,’’ while the 
view is deliberately taken by Chateillon (Castellio (1563), 
Comerarius (1572), Maldonatus (1583), Salmeron (1585), 
Toletus (1600), Lucas (1610), Piscator (1625), Sylveira 
(1687). 

The view of ‘‘ business’’ did not long enjoy calm 
security, for in 1613 Estius, echoing the interpretation of 
Augustine implied the view of ‘‘ house,’’ and in 1617 an 
able scholar Nicholas Fuller, pointing out that the Syriac 
has “‘ house ’’’ brought forward examples and reasons for 
this view. It was the first time that this was done, and 
there was thus ushered in a period of strenuous and heated 
discussion. Henceforth the question attracted the atten- 
tion of almost all philologists and commentators. Witha 
great display of scholarship the contention has gone on, 
and has continued down to the present day. Scholars 
certainly have reached no agreement on the matter, and, 
as far as numbers are concerned, both views are equally 
favoured. 

Another view as to what is to be understood, is that of 
‘ persons.’’ Even if ‘‘ house ’”’ is to be understood, the 
meaning might be ‘‘ persons ’’ as ‘‘ house ’’ is frequently 
used for ‘‘family’’ or ‘‘ people,’’ v.g. Ps. CXVII. 
(CXVIIT.) 3; I K. II., 30, Lk. I, 69, Heb. 3, 6 (whose 
house are we). 


A. This opinion has had but few followers. In the 
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latter part of a work on the Incarnation ascribed to St. 
Cyril of Alexandria in M PG LXXV 1462, but which 
really belongs to Theodoret,” we find Christ’s first words 
given thus: oukoidate . . . hoti en tois oikeioistou patros mou 
dei einaime. By the expression en tois oikeiois tou is signified 
‘** persons belonging to My Father,’’ in opposition to 
kinsfolk and acquaintance previously mentioned.” We 
have already given Photius’ view, but in another place he 
interprets symbolically for ‘* people,’’ ‘‘ showing that 
illustrious people who is called the temple and house of 
the Father.”’** Both Bruno* and Anselm® write for 
Christ’s words: An nesciebatis quia in his quae Patris mei 
sunt, et inter eos qui Patris mei voluntatem faciunt oportet 
me esse. A slight reflection of this view is also found 
amongst the remarks on our passage by Ludolphus of 
Sax.,” Nicholas of Lyra,” (paraphrasing Christ’s words, 
Why seek Me amongst relatives? Both these writers ex- 
plain the last part of Jesus’ words that He must be 
eccupied in spiritual matters not mentioning persons). 


Luther seems expressly to include besides things and busi- 
ress, ‘‘ bekannten und Freunden ’’* in his opinion of 
what is to be understood. ‘‘ In his ”’ is explicitly explained 


ce 


by Oederus as ‘‘ cum iis siue in eorum choro, consortioque, 
gui patris mei sunt.’ The great advocate of this view 
is Jul. Déderlein.® Loisy“ savs the view is not impos- 
sible but to be doubted, and Farmer says this view 
** deserves more consideration that it has received.’’® 
Lately this view is adopted and advocated by Boehmer.* 

B. The reasons advanced for this view principally by 
J. Déderlein are: (a) The masculine should have first 
claim, for example Rom. 12, 16, tois tapeinois sunapagomenoi 
Panta en pasin is rendered ‘‘condescend to men of low 
estate.”’ I. Cor. 12, 6; 15, 28 (Cf. Col. 3, 11) signifies 
‘all things to all men ’’ (not to all things). In a few 
verses previous to our passage, Lk. 2, 44, tois gnostois 
is rendered acquaintances, (never in known places). (b) 
At the very end of the saying we find the word me, which 
seems antithetical to the beginning, suggesting that tois 
refers to persons: Amongst those of My Father must I 
rot be? (c) There is no mention of things in the context. 
After missing Him, the parents sought for Him en tois 
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suggeneusin kai tois gnostois, They found Him in the 
temple sitting by en meso ton didaskalon. When He replies 
that He must be en tois tou patros mou, this plural 
article would have the significance of persons. He would 
intimate that He was to be found not amongst mere rela- 
tions and acquaintances, but amongst those who held the 
office of God’s word. ‘‘ Not in what place but in what 
company He must be, the anxious ones are to learn once 
for all, namely where He will be well treated, with God’s 
children.’ 

Concerning this view, it may be said that it has but few 
followers, and rightly so. (a) None of the examples brought 
forward are exactly parallel. (b) Neither Mary’s question 
nor Christ’s answer contain any reference to the seeking 
amongst the relatives and acquaintances. (c) The parents 
sought for the missing Boy amongst others as well as 
amongst the relatives and acquaintances; they sought for 
Him all the way back to Jerusalem (v. 45). (d) Why 
should not the relatives and acquaintances who were retir- 
ing after “‘ fulfilling ’’ the feast days, why should they not 
be the friends of the ‘‘ Father ’’? They would seem to be 
just as much so as the doctors. The latter were not held 
up as the model by the Christ of the Public Ministry. To 
say that He was deceived in His first impression is to go 
against the spirit of the context. Likewise inconsistency 
m its saying would be seen from the fact, He immediately 
goes back with His parents (v. 50) and lives with them and 
the relatives and acquaintances during practically the next 
eighteen years. 


2nd. WHICH IS THE CORRECT INTERPRETATION ? 
(A) REASONS FOR THE VIEW OF “‘ HOUSE.”’ 


(a) From analogies. ‘‘ The omission of the word ‘house,’ 
says F. Field, ‘‘ is common to all languages, both ancient 
and modern.’’*. Sometimes the singular article is used. 
As to the plural, the author I quoted above holds that 
ta tinos ‘‘ are properly a person’s things or belongings 
(as panta ta tou patros hemon, Gen. xxxi., 1), and came to 
be used specially of his house, either as being the chief of 
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his possessions, or as being an aggregate of various parts, 
cffices or premises.’ Many instances of house being denoted 
by the plural article are to be found. Here is one from the 
papyri given by Moulton,“ RL. 38 (111 B.C.) en tois 
Apollonion, and one mentioned by Robertson“ (en tois 
Klaudliou]), P. Oxy. 523 (11 A.D.). The classic example 
and the one most frequently mentioned is Josephus con. 
App. I. 12, en tois tou Dios* in Jove’s temple. Another 
in Josephus is Ant. xvi., 10, I., en tois Antipatrou® in 
Antipater’s house. In quoting Jn. 14, 2, ‘‘ My Father’s 
house’ (referring to heaven), Irenaeus (Adv. Haer. V. 36, 
2) writes en tois tou patros mou.” St. Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom vi., vi.,,45), expressing the idea that the souls of 
Hades are in the domain of God, writes en tois tou Theou 
cntas. The plural of the article is used for house in Theo- 
critus Layll. Il. The Sorc. 76: ta Lukanos; and in Lysias’ 
Eratosth c. 12, eis ta tou adelphou. Gen. xli. 51 
‘all My Father’s house ’’ meaning people is rendered 
in the Ixx. panton ton tou patros mou™; also the Hebrew of 
Job. xliti., 19, “‘ nor any remain in His dwellings ”’ is thus 
given by the Ixx., en tois auton . . .*, and the latter, too, 
has en tois Aman for “‘ in the house of A.’’ Esth. vii., 9. 
“‘Region’’ seems to be signified in Dionysius Alex. (Ep. x., 
adv. Germ. episcop.) ta Kollouthionos.» An analogy very 
frequently employed by the advocates of ‘‘ house ’’ is Chry- 
sostom (Hom. lii., 1, in Cap. xxvi. of Gen. 16, en tois 
tou Despotou tou eautou einai auton anagke.“ We quote 
Ecclesiasticus Ixii., 10, en tois patrikois, ‘‘in her father’s 
house ’’ to represent examples where the plural adjective 
denotes the possessor.” 

(b) From the context. Besides these analogies, some of 
which are striking, and besides the very weighty authorities 
quoted above, especially the very ancient Syriac Peschitto 
in which “‘ it is highly probable . . . . we have the identical 
words which fell from the lips of the Divine Child,’’® besides 
these, the advocates of ‘‘house’’ confidently claim that the 
context of Lk. 2, 49 is in their favour and requires their 
view. Tothe Mother’s reference to the parents seeking Him, 
it was fitting that Christ’s answer should designate the 
place where He was to be found, or, as Field puts it, ‘“Mary 
complained of her Son’s conduct, on the ground that she 
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and her husband had suffered much anxiety in seeking for 
their lost Child. He replies, ‘‘ how is it that ye sought Me? 
Missing Me, ye ought to have certainly known where to 
lcok for Me. Where should the Child be but in His Father’s 
house.’’ Some point to the artlessness of the Boy excluding 
any great comprehensive meaning from His words; others 
point to His childishness, in which, as Samuel had been in 
the Temple, so He thought He, too, should be there. 


(B) REASONS FOR THE VIEW OF “ BUSINESS.” 


(a) From analogies. The advocates of this view point to 
the fact that ‘‘ the neutral plural (of the article) is common 
for the notion of ‘ affairs’ or ‘ things ’,’’® ta tou Theou 
alla ta ton anthropon Mt. 16, 23; Mk. 8, 33, panta ta; Lk. 6, 
30, ta pros eirenen; Lk. 19, 42, ta tou Theou; Lk. 20, 25, ta tes 
eirenes; Rom. 14, 19, ta ton pragmaton 1. Maccab. vi., 56. 

The advocates of this view also point to the fact that to be 
employed or occupied in a thing (v.g. philosophy) was ex- 
pressed by en. An example sometimes quoted is Horace, 
LI. Ep. i., 2, et omnis in hoe sum’’; but the classic 
example, the one most frequently referred to by the ad- 
nerents of the view of business is I. Tim iv., 15, tauta meleta, 
en toutois isthi meditate upon these things, be in them (A.V. 
‘* give thyself wholly to them ’’).” 

(b) From the context. The advocates of the view of busi- 
ness contend that the context is in their favour. 

(i) Since Christ’s words are an answer to a question of 
His Mother and indeed a full answer, her question is to be 
first studied and its requirements noted. She said, ‘‘ Son, 
why has Thou done to us so? Behold Thy Father and I 
sought Thee sorrowing.’’ Her real question is ‘‘ Why hast 
Thou done so to us ?’’—the emphasis being on the ‘‘ why.”’ 
Pointing to the place or house where He was to be found 
would not precisely answer the question ‘‘ why?’’ She 
asks for the reason why He had caused them sorrow and 
anxiety, and the answer of His being engrossed in the affairs 
of His Father, is more in the nature of a reason. It is an 


answer to her real question, it is a direct answer to her 
se >> 
why. 
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If it be urged that Christ took up the last part of Mary’s 
question ‘“‘ Behold Thy Father and I sought Thee sorrow- 
ing,’ and by showing that seeking was unnecessary, (since 
they should know where He was to be found), He thus 
indirectly answered the first part, ‘‘ Son, why hast Thou 
done so to us?’’ This is not entirely satisfactory. In the 
first place, why should Mary and Joseph know where He 
was to be found? Why should they know that He must of 
recessity be in the Temple? No knowledge which they 
iad received through the Annunciation or otherwise could 
make them aware of this fact; whereas the knowledge of 
His supernatural birth and relation to God should make 
them aware that He must be about the affairs of God. 

Then as to satisfying Mary’s reference to seeking, Her 
unperfect zetoumen (and it is also clear from verse 45 
anazetountes) that she and Joseph sought for Him all the 
way back along the road and until this moment of finding 
Him. They looked through the streets of Jerusalem and 
perhaps in a few homes of friends or acquaintances with 
whom they lodged during the feast. They may indeed have 
looked for Him through parts of the Temple structure itself 
before coming to the place where they discovered Him. 
Now, if Christ’s reply is merely that she should know He 
was to be found ia the Temple, this gives the impression 
that the parents should not have sought for Him in the 
houses or through the streets of Jerusalem; it would not 
seem to extend to the search on the way back, certainly not 
to the search through the Temple precincts. 

(ii) When we examine the Boy’s words, we see they begin 
with the question ‘“ Why did you seek Me?’’ He does not 
say, ‘‘ Why did you seek Me in such and such a place or in 
any place?’’ There is no reference to place; the question 
is most indefinite in this regard. He objects to their look- 
ing for Him at all, in any place, even in the Temple. 

As Wallis” says, the emphasis is on the ‘‘ why.’’ Christ 
attacks the motive that prompted them to institute a 
search. In harmony with this, one has to read ‘‘affairs’’ or 
‘‘business’’ in the second part of His reply, ‘‘Did you not 
know that in the (tois) of my Father must I be?”’ Mary 
had made no reference to place. Her real question, ‘‘ Why 
hast Thou done so to us?’’ asked for the motive. She then 
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pointed out that she and His foster-father were subjected 
to sorrow and anxiety through seeking Him. The first part 
cf His reply contains no reference to place, it rather objects 
to their searching for Him at all. Thus in the second part 
there would be required the rending ‘‘affairs’’ ; a reference 
to place would not satisfy, a wider opposition would be 
required; to be satisfying, His reply should oppose the 
claims, interests and affairs of His Heavenly Father to 
those of the earthly parents.® 

(iii) Was Christ doing anything in the Temple when 
found? The inspired text does not state that the Boy Jesus 
was merely in the Temple, nor does it even state that on the 
parents’ departure He stayed in the Temple. Rather the 
text states that ‘‘ He tarried in Jerusalem ”’ (v. 43). And 
it described how He was found amongst the doctors asking 
them questions and amazing all who heard Him by His 
understanding and His answers, so that the parents them- 
selves received a stunning shock (46-48). Now is it not 
a priori likely that Christ’s reply would cover all this? Is 
it not likely that His answer would contain more than a 


mere statement that He must be in the Temple? 


‘ 


(iv) We have said that we do not see why the ‘‘parents’’ 
on missing their ‘‘ Son ’’ should know that He must be in 
the Temple; nor do we see any reason on the part of Christ 
Himself for the mere fact of His being in the Temple. Why 
must He be there? Why should He think that the parents 
should know He must be there? It would seem that one 
would have to attribute to Him ‘‘a childish self-deception”’ 
(as is done by some) that He thought He should follow the 
example of Samuel and be in the house of God. Again it 
is very probable that Christ was not in the Temple the 
whole of three days. At least during the night ‘‘ He pro- 
bably found shelter in the house of some one or other of His 
parents’ friends.’’** Now how would the answer ‘‘ did you 
not know that I must be in the house of My Father ”’ be 
applicable to Him during the period when He was not 
present in the Temple? How would this answer suffice the 
parents if perchance they came to the Temple during the 
moments He was absent. The reading ‘‘house’’ in Christ’s 
reply would occasion inexactitude and inappropriateness 
also from another angle. There was no obligation on Christ 
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to be merely in the Temple, for as the text shows He left 
it right after uttering the saying (v. 51), and remained 
away except on the occasion of the feasts. 

Especially if we read the present (as not a few MSS. 
have) ‘‘ Wist ye not that I must be in the Father’s house,”’ 
Christ would seem to state that there was an obligation on 
Him to be in the temple. Childish self-deception, inexac- 
titude and inappropriateness would mar Christ’s earliest 
words. Now these are not readily associated with an 
oriental boy of twelve; they are excluded by the sacred 
text which tells us that the Boy’s understanding was such 
as to astound the doctors of the law, that He was the centre 
of a scene which gave a stunning surprise to the parents, 
that the words themselves were not understood by the 
parents, and that Mary thought them of such value that 
she carefully preserved them. This context and the whole 
spirit of St. Luke’s Gospel exclude childishness or error 
irom His words, and warrant the view that rather there 
was something deep and mysterious in His words. The 
reference to the parents’ non-understanding implies that 
the Son said something which was only cleared up in the 
future, and is a strong argument in favour of ‘‘ business.”’ 
There is nothing mysterious about Jesus’ words if 
‘‘ house ’’ is to be read, but ‘‘ His Father’s business was 
a different thing and opened out a train of questioning in 
their minds.’’*® From what they already knew, they 
should be aware that He must be engrossed in the affairs 
of His only true Father, God, and it was only in the future 
that they understood why and how this ‘* business ”’ 
should entail their sacrifice. In the view of ‘‘ business ”’ 
there is no error or self-deception. Christ’s nature and 
mission required that He be always about the affairs of 
His Father. He was employed in them here in the 
Temple, and even in returning to Nazareth with His 
parents He was employed in His Father’s business. 

(v) Finally this view that business is to be understood 
bring the first words in harmony with other sayings of 
Our Lord. v. Jn. 9,4. ‘‘I must do the works of Him who 
sent Me,’’ Jn. 14, 31. ‘‘As the Father hath given me com- 
mandment so do I.’’ Indeed the word Dei, which is found 
in Luke, 2, 49, is always used by Luke in reference to the 


5 
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Divine decree according to what Christ had to carry out 
His work on earth.” 


(C) FINAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


(a) Can both meanings be intended! Let us see. If 
house or temple is to be understood, then Jesus’ words 
point to the place where the parents should know He was 
to be found. To be engaged in the business or affairs of 
another plainly requires the doing something, but may also 
include the doing it at certain time and in a certain place. 
In Christ’s reply business or affairs would cover not only 
what He did but also time and place. ‘‘ Business ’’ then 
may include ** house’ but ‘* house’’ does not include 
‘* business.’’ If one says that both is understood then he 
is taking the view of business. One has to choose; en tois 
signifies place or location or wider. On account of not 
bearing this in mind, there is a lIct of obscurity and con- 
fusion; and a number of those who profess the view of 
‘* house ’’ explain Lk. 2, 49 in a much wider sense, some 
indeed using the very words “‘ business ’’ in their explana- 
tions. 

(b) There are but few analogies for ‘‘ business ’’ (and 
none identical to Lk. 2, 49), for the ordinary Greek for- 
mula was einai peri ti pragma, and as Field says another 
more obvious form of speech would have been ta tou 

prattein, yet this does not weaken the cause for 
*‘ business,’’ for the simple reason that there was also a 
very clear and obvious way of expressing ‘‘ house ’’ by 
using the word itself. The third Evangelist does not show 
any distaste for this word, using oikos thirty-two times and 
oikia twenty-one times. Indeed in a somewhat similar 
instance he uses it, v.g. Lk 19, 5. The fact that here in 
2, 49, he uses the neutral plural, not the singular, nor even 
en patros, gives the impression of indefiniteness and mili- 
tates against “‘ location ’’ or ‘‘ house.”’ 

(c) Not only is there indefiniteness—not suggestive of 
house or mere place, from the part of the plural article 
tois, but also from another point of view. From what we 
know of the usage of the time. the Temple was not 
popularly know as the Father’s house, but rather as “‘ the 
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house of the Lord.’’ The indefinite expression en tois only 
stands for house when coupled with a proper name or 
popular expression, where it is readily understood what 
is meant. Thus we say ‘“‘at John’s’; thus en tois tou Dios 
of Josephus is readily understood to be Jove’s temple. 
The Father's house was not a popular name for the 
Temple. It is true that Christ afterwards called it “‘ His 
lbather’s House,’’ ton oikon tou patros mou (Jn. 2, 16); it 
is also true that He referred to Heaven as His Father’s 
House, en te oikia tou patros mou (Jn. 14, 2). So that even 
if He used en patros, meaning at His Father’s, it would be 
indefinite, and it would not be readily grasped what He 
wished to signify. Some of the analogies and examples 
brought forward are, therefore, not exactly parallel, as 
they are popular names or popular expressions. 

(d) Nor are the analogies of classical Greek to be 
pressed too strongly, because the language of the first two 
chapters of St. Luke, outside the prologue, is not classical. 
The Semitic style and colouring is most evident, and has 
tc be borne in mind in deciding the question in hand. Even 
if the Christ Boy spoke Greek and His exact words are 
reproduced by the sacred historian, his language is not to 
be measured by Greek idioms and advanced ways of saying 
things. For Him the Greek language was not a mother 
tongue, and it is very probable that He would use expres- 
sions according to their first and ordmary self-evident 
signification. Now ta tinos firstly and properly means a 
person’s things, and on the lips of a Jewish Boy it would 
seem likely He used it in this sense. 

Christ’s mother tongue was Aramaic, and as Farmer 
says, “‘ this conversation is one of the most likely ones in 
the Gospels to have been held in Aramaic and not Greek.’’ 
Here He was in entirely Jewish surroundings, and He 
was addressing His own “ parents,’’ hence it is most 
likely that the Boy of twelve spoke the language of His 
own home. If Luke is giving us a literal translation of 
Jesus’ words, then the odds again are against ‘‘ house,”’ 
for in Hebrew or Aramaic the word “ house’’ is not 
eclypsed. Luke preserves Hebrew or Aramaic style in this 
whole section (indeed it is fairly well proven that here he 
faithfully followed a Hebrew or less likely an Aramaic 
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original), and if his indefinite expression is for the purpose 
of preserving an original indefinite expression, this in- 
definiteness suggests ** affairs.’’ 

(e) What was the expression Christ used if, as is most 
probable, He spoke in Aramaic! It is true that the very 
ancient and weighty authority, the Syriac Version, has 
‘* house.’’ Salkinsons-Guinsberg’s Hebrew N. Test. has 
‘* house ’’; so also has Jacob Alder’s Idish N. Test. 
Delitzsch’s Hebrew N. Test. gives the expression as “ in 
priate Greek analogies are found on the side of ‘‘ house.”’ 
There is a gallant phalanx of Greek scholars on the side 
of ‘‘ house,’’ but to offset them there are Hebrew scholars 
on the side of ‘‘ business,’’ such as Buxtorf Lightfoot, 
Wolf, Edersheim, Dalman. 

Summing up the whole matter, and endeavouring to 
form a decision, the matter stands this way : both in regard 
that which is My Father’s.’”” Mr. Arnold B. Ehrlich, 
who was the revisor of the tenth edition of this work, says 
the expression was purposely left ambigious to avoid the 


controversy on the question. At any rate, as Wolf asserts, 


> 


the view of ‘‘ business ’’ is more in accordance with the 
Hebrew or Aramaic mode of speech. This is a strong 
point, and more than offsets the fact that the most appro- 
to the authorities for either side and in regard to the 
analogies brought forward, the balance is in favour of the 
view of ‘‘house.’’ On the other hand, the context and the 
Hebrew mode of speech favour the view of “‘ business.”’ 
Weighing these considerations themselves, in the question 
in hand, the context and the Hebrew usage over-balance 
the other two considerations, and should be the deciding 
factors. Hence the view of ‘‘ business ”’ is to be preferred : 
** I must be in the affairs of My Father,’’ or as the ordinary 
reading runs: “‘ I must be about My Father’s business.”’ 


Patrick J. Tempe, D.D. 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 
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WHAT IS TO BE UNDERSTOOD BY EN TO/S? _— 26 
NOTES. 


1 The Sinaitic Syriac is rendered by its discoverer, A. Smith Lewis, ‘‘ Wist ye not 
that I must be with My Father?’ Cf. Exp. T. XII. (1900-1) 206. 

2 According to Sabatier, Bib. Sacr. III., pars. I., p. 272. 

3 Codex Apocryphus, ed. Thilo (Leipzig, 1832), 128. 

4 It is very strange that Farrar (Gosp. accord. St. Luke, Excur. I., p. 410) should 
refer to the Vulgate Arabic and Ethiopic as being in favour of “‘ house.”” They 
express a much wider view. The Coptic NA is used for “‘ that which pertains to.” 
It is used for “‘ things” (of Caesar, and of God) in Lk. xx. 25. It is also used for 
“persons belonging to,’’ Mt. viii. 26, “‘ you (they) of little faith,’’ Deut. xv. 20, 
“thy house,’’ meaning “ thy people.” 

5 “ Dissertation on the Gospel Comment. of St. Ephraim,” by Hill, 79. Like- 
wise the Arabic translation of the Distesseron has “‘ house,” but this has been 
changed to suit the Peschitto. We do not know what Tatian’s original had. 

6 Prorepticus ix. 82. “‘ But I suppose that when a man is enrolled and made a 
citizen and receives the Father, then will he be in the things of the Father (tote 
en tois tou pairos genesetai, M. PG VIII., 193). As many have remarked, this 
most likely refers to Lk. ii. 49. The context allows no room for “‘ house ”’ ; every- 
thing points to Clement’s view as “ affairs.”’ 

7 Arguing against heretics that the Father of Jesus was the God of the Temple 
and of the Old Law, Origen says concerning Christ’s words, “‘ Confitetur templum 
illud patris sui esse” (Hom. in Luc., M. PG VIII., 1849), and, “ ecce Pater Deus 
templi asseritur”’ (idem, c. 1852). Considering his purpose, these expressions 
would not be decisive in ascertaining Origen’s interpretation. But from the higher 
signification which he takes from the words, i.e., every good man who is the Temple 
of God, and from the fact that he says that the parents would be lacking in intel- 
ligence, if they did not understand em tois for in the temple. (Scholia in Luc. 
M. PG XVII., 324. Cf. XIII., 1852) it is clear that he understands “* temple.” 

8 De Trin. iii. 20. M. PG XXXIX. 896. 

9 According to Teschendorf, 5, 1063, the passage is quoted by Field (Notes 
on Transl. of N. T., 55, note), but I have not been able to find it in Theordoret’s 
works. 

10 486, M. PG XXVIII., 1324. 

11 Arguing against the same heretics that Origen had to contend against, 
Cyril of Jerusalem writes that in His words Christ ‘* confessed that the former 
Temple at Jerusalem was His own Father’s house ’’ (De Patre, VI.), M. PG XXXIII., 
612. Although he could possibly say this, while holding a wider interpretation, 
yet Cyril would seem to take en tois as ** house.” 

12 Epiphanius is no more explicit than the preceding Father. He writes that 
Christ’s words show “ that the Temple was built to the name of God (His) Father,’’ 
and that “ from His Infancy He knew the Templeand the Father” (M. PG XLI.,. 
457) ; yet, on the same page he brings the expression unchanged, “*. . . He teaches 
He must be in the (fois) of His Father.” However, from his references to the 
Temple, it might seem that this is his interpretation. 

13 The Greek Catena edit. Cramer (in Evang. Luc. et Joann. 27), refers Christ’s 
words to the Temple eis ton naon. Something similar (quandoquidem cum in Dei 
templo ageret, “‘ Nesciebatis ’’ inquit, etc.) is found in a Catena-like compilation 
of a date not earlier than the sixth century, but which had been previously attributed 
to Titus Bostrensis (v.g. in Magna Biblioth, V. Pat., tom IV., 343. Thus we see that 
Toletus (“‘Comment.” p. 217), Hammond (op. cit. ), and others who cite Titus 
Bost. on the side of house, are not correct ; this Father’s comments on Lk. ii. 49, 
add no light to the question under discussion. The Schola Vetera in Luc. of about 
the ninth or tenth century, explicitly understands house. (M. PG CVI., 1189). 
This is the earliest explicit statement on the question. 

14 “*Sedibus et domibus,”’ Corp. Script Lat. XXIV., 18. 

15 According to St. Augustine the words in Lk. ii. 49, were said, “‘ quia Filius 
Dei erat in templo Dei’ (M. PL XX XVIII., 342). He seems to interpret “ temple,” 
but he is not explicit ; while holding a wider view, he could consistently have made 
the above statement. 

16 The same (as of the previous writer), must be said of St. Leo, who writes 
that Christ by His first words signified “ejus se esse filium cujus et templum.” 
M. PL LIV., 697. 
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17 Tertullian (Ag. Prax. M. PL II., 189), Ambrose (Comment. in Luc. Corp. 
Script. Lat. XXXII., 75), Vercellensis (a) edit. Gasquet, Rome, 1914), and 
Rhedegeranus (1) (edit. Vogels, Rome, 1913), have “in patris mei.” Tertullian 
often leaves out the “‘ his quae,” v.g. in previous chapter (XXV.) of same work, 
“*ipse de patris,”’ for ‘“‘ de eo quod est Patris,’”’ see note in M. PL II., 188. 

18 Ambrose gives the text, “‘in propria patris mei,” M. PG XV., 1575, (so does 
Veronensis (b) edit. Oxford, 1911), and his comment, “‘ quia adhuc quae humana 
sunt exigat ’’ (Corp. Script., Lat ed.. Schenk] XXX., 4, p. 75) would suggest that his 
view is “ things.” 

19 In Serm. M. PL XCIV., 65. 

20 Contr. Manic. IV., 16, M. PG CII., 213. In another passage (Ad. Amphil. 
CLVII.) the text is taken symbolically ; hence Wetstein is wrong in quoting Photius 
on the side of “* house.” 

21 Hom. XVII., M. PL XCVIII., 124. (‘ Templum, Prophetae, divinae scrip- 
turae frequens meditatio ’’). 

22 “* Vita Sanctorum Mensis August.’”” M. PG CXV., 548. 

23 “In unum quatuor,” 1, 12, M. PL CLXXXVL., 88. 

24 Comment. ad loc. M. PG CXXIII., 733. And on this account I am im His 
house, that is His temple. 

25 Comment. ad loc. M. PG CXXIX., 897. 

26 In his “ Postilla super. IV. Evangelia ad loc.” after quoting 2, 49, Hugo 
adds, “* In locis et templo et in temporibus,”’ templum enim non minus ad se quam 
ad patrem pertinet. The implication jis that his view is “ things,” in which is 
included temple. This is confirmed both from what he immediately subjoins: 
“hic docuit Dominus spiritualia temporalibus debere proponi,’” and from his 
explanation of what Christ inculcated (which was not understood by the parents, 
v. 50), that as to the Father so to Him pertained “ templi cura et spiritualium 
gubernatio ”’ : aiter which Hugo quotes Jn. xvii. 10. So that Maldonatus (Comment. 
ad loc.) and others are not correct in referring to Hugo as tavouring “ house.” 

27 Albert the Great explains “in his” thus: ‘*‘ Domo sive templo et negotiis ” 
(In Evang. Luc. ad loc. Opera Omnia XXII., 255) ; and in a further explanation, 
after quoting Jn. xvii. 10, he writes: “‘ Templum igitur est quod dicit esse suum et 
Patris, et declaratio veritatis est id quod dicit esse negotium Patris (idem. p. 256). 
This is the first time we find “* business ’”’ mentioned in the interpretation of “en 
tois."’ It is implied, however, by previous writers. 

28 This writer first expresses Christ’s meaning thus: that the parents should 
have sought Him “in templo quod est domus Patris mei et in occupatione circa 
spiritualia ’ ; afterwards he explains thus: ‘“‘ In templo, doctrina et in operibus 
quibus manifestetur pater meus” (Vita Christi, 38). 

29 ** Magis querendus sum in occupatione circa spiritualia’’ (Biblia latina cum 
Postellis IV. ad loc.). This writer, too, is wrongly quoted on the side of “* house.” 

30 The Holy Bible . . . in the earliest English versions made from the Latin 
Vulgate, edit. by Forshall and Madden, Oxford, 1830, IV., 151. 

31 Thus J. G. Michaelis, “‘ templo ac negotiis,’”’ op. cit., p. 282. ‘In the place 
where men are occupied with the things of God.”” Even John Vorst does not restrict 
himself to “temple” alone. He adds, “‘in eoque loco prima excellentiae suae 
documenta edere.”” Dissert. Sacr., III., 154. 

32 Field, “* Notes on Transl. of N. T.” 53. 

33 Cf. Power, op. cit. Ith O VII (1912), 277. 

34 V.g. “ Psalms of Ascent,”” Ps. CXXI. (CXXII.) 1, 9, etc. 

35 As Bornemann (op. cit. 28) says, Christ loved expressions which could be ° 
grasped by the uneducated as well as the educated. 

36. Cf. Farmer H D G I, 229. 

37. Cf. Field, op. cit., 53. 

38 H DGL., 228. It is now agreed by all that Christ’s mother tongue was 
Aramaic, and certainly in His ordinary conversations and preaching He must have 
spoken in Aramaic ; cf. Dalman, ‘* Words of Jesus,” 1-12. 


39 Cf. Torrey, Transl. from original Aramaic Gosp. (in Hist. of Religions, 
presented to C. W. Toy, 292). 

40 The Syriac is indeed a very weighty authority for “house.” We do not 
Minimise it value ; we only venture to suggest that in Syriac the word “ house” 
had many meanings and was sometimes used as a preposition. Would it be that 
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not “‘ house ’’ in the strict sense is meant here? Notice that the Sinictic Syriac is 
rendered by A. S. Lewis, “‘ I must be with My Father.” 

41 Ad. loc. Vien., 1891. 

42 London, 1896. So also has a Spanish Yiddish one, London, 1829; so also 
Bergmann’s Yiddish New Testament, London, 1912. 

43 Leipzig, 1880; also 1904 edit. 

44 Quatuor Evangelia N. T. ex Latina in Heb. Sermonem versa, Rome, 1668. 

45 In III. K XI., 41, dibre shlomo is used for “‘ the things of Solomon.” 

46 V.g. (as Dalman, “* Words of Jesus,’”’ 154, mentions) Targ. Eccl. 718. 

47 There is no question that St. Luke’s language is most flexible. He loves 
variation and elegance of style, v.g., see the different ways he has for rendering 
* according to the custom ”’ (i. 9; ii. 27, 42; iv. 16). 

48 ‘‘ Notes on the Transl. of the New Testament,” 53. 

49 “‘ A Grammar of New Testament Greek,” 103. 

50 ‘“‘ Grammar of Gr. New Testament,”’ 502. 

51 ‘‘ Opera omnia” (edit. Bekkero, Lipsiae (1861), V. 191. This example is 
first given by Lud. Cappellus, then by Fesselus, and by those who followed. 

52 ** Opera ”’ (edit. B. Niese), Iv. 50. This example seems first to be given by 
Wetstein. 

53 M. PG. VII., 1223. This example was given by Pricaeus. But as Barnard 
(HDG, I., 243) says this passage is to be rendered : “‘ For this cause they say that 
the Lord said that in the things of My Father are many mansions. For all things are 
God’s, who gives to all men the habitation that befits him.”” Thus a very wide 
sense is designated. 

54 This example was first given by Keuchin (op. cit.), but is not an apt example, 
as not “‘house’”’ but “ persons”’ is signified. Hence Bornemann declares it will 
convince nobody (Scholia in Luc. Evang., 29). Yet Field refers to it as a “ most 
notable example.”” (‘* Notes on Transl. of N. T.”’ 54). 

55 This example was also first given by Keuchin. 

56 This example, first mentioned by Pricaeus, is most frequently quoted by the 
advocates of “‘ house.’”’ However, their opponents point out that here there cannot 
be meant “‘ house ”’ in the strict sense of the word, as there is mentioned as standing 
in it a gibbet fifty cubits high. ‘‘ Ground” or “ possessions’ has to be under- 
stood. In the previous verse, “in My house” (in the strict sense) is rendered 
en te otkia mou, 

57 M. PG X., 1324. The passage is found in Eusebius “‘ Hist. Eccles,’’ VII., 
II. M. PG XX., 568. This was the first given by Hammond for “ house.’”” Mazochius 
drew attention to the fact that rather “‘ region’ was designated. Note 37 in the 
last mentioned place in Migue says that mere is to be supplied. 

58 M. PG LIV., 8 c. 458. The context is as follows: ‘“‘ He who is driven away 
by envy will have supreme protection in all things and will be guarded by the right 
hand of God, for whither will you send the just man (Isaac)? Are you not aware 
that no matter where you constrain him to go, he will of necessity be in the (fois) 
of his Lord.” The primary idea is “ providence” or “ providential care ”’ ; 
“ House ’’ may be meant, i.e., everywhere is the house of God, but this is a very 
wide sense and is equivalent to “ possessions.” This example was first given by 
Nicholas Fuller. 

59 This example was first given by J. Vorst (‘* Dissert. Sacr.’”’ III., 152), who 
considers it most apt; yet Edersheim, loc. cit. says that “‘ house” in the strict 
sense is not meant here. Many similar examples are to be found. 

60 Field, ‘* Notes on Transl. of N. T.’’ 55. 

61 Robertson, “‘ Grammar of Gr. N. T.” 767. Cf. also Bos, “‘ Greek Elypsis ”’ 
(Latin edition) 260-261. 

62 See examples given by J. Markland, “‘ Maximi Tyrii Dissert.”” I., p. 396 (ed. 
Reiske), Lipsiae, 1774. 

63 This capital example was first noticed by Pricaeus. Field’s (op. cit. 51-52) 
Temarks concerning this analogy are rather weak and not to the point. 

64 “ Art. cit. Exp.’’ 2nd Ser., vol. VIII. (1884), 18. 

65 Thus argues Maldonatus, Buxtorf, and others. 

66 Field, “‘ Notes on Transl. of N. T.” 55. 

67 Nolloth (‘‘ The Rise of the Christian Religion,” note 4, p. 183-184). 

68 However there is one of these instances which would rather suggest the view 
of “ house ”’ ; it is Christ’s saying to Zachaeus, Lk. xix. 5. 





Rotes. 


From the 14th to the 17th of May the ancient Univer- 

SEVENTH sity of Padua celebrated the Seventh Centenary of 

CENTENARY OF its establishment. Delegates from practically all 

UNIVERSITY OF the great universities of the world foregathered to 

PADUA. assist at the solemn ceremonies, at which His Majesty 

the King of Italy was present. The proceedings 

opened with an address from the Rector, Prof. Luigi Lucatello ; this 

was followed by a welcome from the Mayor, a commemorative discourse 

from Prof. Mino Tammasia, an expression of homage from the students 

to their Alma Mater, and addresses from the Italian and foreign Univer- 

sity delegates. The municipal authorities held a banquet in honour of 

the delegates, and honorary degrees were conferred on the heads of all 
the foreign delegations. 


It is a far cry to the year 1222, when the secession 

THE took place from Bologna that marks the beginnings 
BEGINNINGS OF of the University of Padua; and the manner of its 
UNIVERSITIES. foundation is but one instance of the wide difference 
between the medieval university and our own. The 

present well-defined meaning of the term “ university”’ is the result 
of an interesting development. It used to be believed that a university 


meant an institution comprising all the faculties or branches of know- 
ledge—a school of universal learning. The fact, however, is that 
scarcely any medieval university possessed all the faculties, even as then 
recognised. The word “ universitas”’ primarily designates a body or 
aggregate of persons ; then, in a more technical sense, a moral body or 
corporation. Thus it was applied to the various guilds which are such 
a feature of medieval life, and hence arose its modern academic meaning. 
At Paris the professors or masters, desiring to be in a position to assert 
certain rights and claim certain privileges, formed themselves into a 
society which was called “ universitas magistrorum.” At Bologna the 
initiative was taken by the students, who established a “ universitas 
scholarium ’—or rather several “ universitates.’’ The students from 
foreign countries first formed four ‘‘ nations” or “ universitates,’’ but 
later these were reduced to two, the ‘ ‘Universitas Ultramontanorum,” 
and the “ Universitas Citramontanorum.” In course of time, as the 
interests of masters and students were seen to be identified, all were 
included in one body, a “ universitas magistrorum et scholarium,’’ and 
so the name University came to be applied in modern languages to the 
academic institution itself. 


THE academic institution was originally called a 

THE “ studium generale” : the resident in a university was 
STUDIUM said “in studio degere.” The “ studium generale” 
GENERALE. was so called, not because all subjects were taught 
therein, but because students from all places were 

admitted. It implied the possession of at least one of the higher facul- 
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ties, provided for by a number of professors. Charters or formal instru- 
ments of establishment originally there were none. Custom and repute 
entitled a school to call itself a “‘ studium generale.”” About the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century three such “ studia’’ enjoyed universal 
recognition—Salerno, famed for its teaching of medicine, Bologna for 
Canon and Civil Law, and Paris for Theology. A consequence of this 
European prestige was that a master or higher graduate of any of these 
places was certain to be admitted and recognised as a teacher wherever 
he went, and so the “ studium generale ’’ came to be regarded, though 
at first only in a vague way, as a school whose degrees were universally 
accepted. 


THE three great institutions we have named held 
THE “ Ius undisputed sway, but other schools also claimed 
UBIQUE the title “‘ studium generale,’’ when they attained a 
DocEND!.”’ certain international repute, and when they believed 
their teaching was equal to the standard of the great 
prototypes. Their claim was strengthened when their teachers were 
themselves graduates of the recognised general studia. But in course 
of time it came to be felt that no school to which custom had not already 
conceded the title could call itself a ‘‘ studium generale,’’ unless the 
right was conferred upon it by public authority. Thus began founda- 
tions in the strict sense. The Emperor Frederick II. founded a 
“ studium generale ’’ at Naples in 1224, and Pope Gregory IX. another 
at Toulouse in 1229. Toulouse had been the centre of the Albigensian 
heresy, and the Pope must have intended the University, in the words 
of the Protestant, Rashdall (Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, 
Vol. ii. Pt. 1., p. 159), “‘ as a sort of spiritual garrison in the heart of the 
conquered land of heresy.” But it was only in 1233, when the autho- 
rity of the new foundation was questioned, and when Count Raymond 
of Toulouse had refused to pay the professors’ salaries, as he had bound 
himself to do, that Gregory IX. issued a bull endowing the masters and 
scholars of Toulouse with all the rights and privileges enjoyed by the 
University of Paris, and in particular, conferring on its graduates the 
ius ubique docendi—‘‘ ut quicumque magister ibi examinatus et appro- 
batus fuerit in qualibet facultate, ubique sine alia examinatione regendi 
liberam habeat potestatem.” Even Paris and Bologna obtained a 
formal declaration of their ius ubigue docendi by bulls of Nicholas IV. 
in 1292. Others of the older well-established studia, however, did not 
obtain Papal or Imperial bulls, yet their acknowledged pre-eminence 
secured them the same right without question, and they were designated 
by the jurists, Studia Generalia ex consuetudine. 


HENCEFORWARD, Studia Generalia were founded by 

FOUNDERS OF Pope or Emperor or King. From this fact historians 
UNIVERSITIES. have sometimes sought to infer the existence of hos- 
tile relations between temporal rulers and the Holy 

See. But the Popes always acknowledged the Imperial Charters, while 
the universities founded by the emperors did not hesitate to seek further 
privileges from the Popes. We may be permitted to quote St. Thomas 
who concedes the right to found universities to secular princes as well 
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as to the Pope. The question is raised in his Opusculum” Primum : 
Contra Impugnantes Dei Cultum et Religionem, in the third chapter 
of which he vindicates the right of religious to be members of a college 
of secular masters, or, in other words, to hold chairs in non-religious 
universities. He thus states the position of the objectors :—“ Apostolica 
auctoritas non se extendit nisi ad ea quae ad Cathedram pertinent. 
Ad Cathedram autem, ut dicunt, non pertinet studentium societas ; sed 
collatio beneficiorum, administratio sacramentorum, et alia huiusmodi: 
unde auctoritate Apostolica cogi non possunt [sc. secular masters] ut 
religiosos ad suam societatem admittant.’’ And he replies: “‘ Ad illud 
quod postea obiiciunt, quod hoc est de illis quae non pertinent ad Cathe- 
dram, dicendum quod hoc est falsum. Ad eum enim qui regit rem- 
publicam, pertinet ordinare de nutritionibus et adinventionibus invenum 
in quibus exerceri debeant. Unde et Politica ordinat quas disciplinas 
debitum est esse in civitatibus, et quales unumquemque oportet discere, 
et usquequo. Et sic patet quod ordinare de studio pertinet ad eum qui 
praeest reipublicae, et praecipue ad auctoritatem Apostolicae Sedis, 
qua Universalis Ecclesia gubernatur, cui per generale studium pro- 
videtur. 


As has been said, the University of Padua was an 

offshoot from Bologna. A great revival of interest 

BOLOGNA AND in the civil law took place in Bologna in the twelfth 

Law. century, and the name of Irnerius is associated with 

what was practically a re-discovery of the Justinian 

Code. Thenceforward legal studies were more elaborately organised, 

and Law became a separate faculty distinct from Arts. This progress 

in the study of civil law must have had no small influence in determining 

the Camaldolese monk, Gratian, to attempt the collection of all the 

seattered sources of Canon Law. His Concordia Discordantium Canonum, 

better known as the Decretum Gratiani, published some time between 

1139 and 1150, is perhaps the greatest landmark in the history of Canon 

Law. The names of these two great revivalists are the first of a long 
rell of Bolognese Masters of Canon and Civil Law. 


THE progress of the University of Bologna was not 

always smooth. We have already seen that the 

SECESSIONS student guilds or wmiversitates were established in 
FROM BoLoGNa order to secure to foreign students certain rights and 
AND Papua. privileges. Conflicts with the city authorities often 
arose, and these resulted in secessions by which new 

universities came into being. Such secessions from Bologna founded 
the universities of Vicenza, (1204), Arezzo (1215), Padua (1222), and 
Siena (1321). Scarcely had the new Studium of Padua entered upon its 
career when trouble with the municipal authorities gave rise to a new 
migration. In 1228 the Students of Padua entered a contract with the 
city of Vercelli to transfer their Stwdium thither for eight years. The 
number of students at such an institution may be estimated from the 
fact that Vercelli agreed to place at their disposal five hundred of the 
best houses in the city. This migration to Vercelli did not mean the 
total extinction of the University of Padua, which maintained a pre- 
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carious existence till 1260, when new life was infused into it by a further 
secession from Bologna. In 1346 Pope Clement VI. issued a bull for- 
mally recognising Padua as a Studium Generale,.except in the faculty 
of Theology, which did not obtain university status till the issue of a 
bull by Urban V. in 1363. Like its parent Bologna, to whose distress its 
greatness was so largely due, Padua derived its early fame from its 
faculties of Canon and Civil Law. 


CaTHOLIcs the world over will hail with satisfaction 
the establishment of the Catholic University of the 
NEW Sacred Heart at Milan. Liberty of education has 
UNIVERSITY OF long been denied the Italian people; religion has 
SACRED HEART been banished from their schools ; until the founding 
AT MILAN. of the new Partito Populare Christianity was gradu- 
ally being eliminated from public life. Therefore, the 
time was ripe for the establishment of a Catholic University, and no place 
could be more suitable than the city of Milan. the industrial capital of 
Italy. The appointment as Rector of Father Gemelli, O.F.M., the well- 
known theologian and indefatigable social worker, is in itself a happy 
augury for the success of the new institution. The authorities are con- 
tent to begin with two faculties only, one of philosophy, and the other 
of juridical and social sciences, the former being endowed with twenty- 
three chairs and the latter with thirty. Thus the more pressing needs 
of the moment will be met, and the future may be relied on to ensure 
the necessary further expansion. By means of the faculty of juridical 
and social sciences it is hoped to equip Catholic young men for adminis- 
trative, commercial, diplomatic, and political careers, while the faculty 
of philosophy is designed to prepare Catholics for the position of teachers 
in secondary and higher schools, and also to assist students of the posi- 
tive sciences, in matters which touch on philosophy. All students of the 
faculty of juridical and social sciences are required to attend a four 
years’ course of higher religious instruction, and must pass the exami- 
nations therein before being admitted to degrees. A chair of Dogmatic 
Theology is provided in connection with the faculty of philosophy. 
As Archbishop of Milan, His Holiness Pius XI. was intimately con- 
nected with the preparatory stages of the great work. Now, as Supreme 
Pontiff, he addresses a letter (April 22nd) to the Rector, Father. Gemelli 
congratulating him on the inauguration of the University on December 
7th, and imparting to himself, promoters, professors and students the 
Apostolic Blessing. 
P. O’N. 





THE relations between the first three Gospels will 

TE Synoptic probibly remain one of the unsolved problems of 
PROBLEM. critics. It is true that among »on-Catholic critics 
there is a tendency to regard thie prevailing theory as 

affording a definite and fina} solution; but, even here, there are certain 
important differences in detail, and each scholar is able to point out 
defects in the form in which the theory is presented by others, while 
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he has the utmost confidence in his own statement of the case. Quot 
homines tot sententiae. Every new work on the question is, therefore, 
approached with a certain amount of curiosity, but with little confidence 
as regards the final result. It wil} usually be found that the new 
writer associates himself with a school which already comprises well- 
known names, while he has his own individual peculiarities, which 
indicate that he cannot give absolute allegiance to any school. 


Catuo.ic scholars are not so free to roam at large 
Tue Carnoxic guiding principles laid down for them, but provided 
TraDITION. in the realms of conjecture. They have certain 
these principles are safeguarded they are free to. avail 
themselves of all the sources of criticism in their search for a soiytion. 
This broad distinction is typical of Protestant «nd Catholic scholarship 
throughout the whole field of theology. In the present instance the 
principles which the Church wishes to safeguard are those facts 
relating to the origin of the Gospels which have been handed down 
by tradition. The more one reads the so-called solutions based exclu- 
sively on literary evidence, the more one reaiises that it needs the 
support of external evidence of some sort io give the key to the 
apparenty contradictory data which internal evidence occasionally 
presents, and the more one admires the wisdom of the Church in 
insisting that this external evidence—the voice of tradition—is not 
to be set aside. This tradition, inasmuch as it demands the order 
Matthew, Mark, Luke to be that of their respective origins, is 
completely at variance with the prevalent non-Catholic theory. 
Matthew, however, is tle Aramaic Matthew, and, provided one admits 
the substantial identity of the latter and our present Greek Matthew, 
one is permitted to hold that the Greek translation of Matthew was 
subsequent to, and influenced by the Gospels of Mark and Luke. 
(Decree of Bib. Comm. 26 June, 1912). This is precisely the line 
taken by those Catholic scholars who are impressed by the arguments 
in favour of the theory of Mutual Dependerce. It is the bridge 
which crosses the chasm between the data supplied by internal 
evidence and tradition, and is regarded as completcly co-ordinating all 
the facts. 


It would be interesting in this regard to have from 

A MoperN’- Pére Lagrange a complete statement of his views; 
CATHOLIC because his mastery of all the facts of the case is 
SOLUTION. unrivalled, both of the purely critica] data, and, 
which is more unusual, of the ancient ecclesiastical 

writers who have preserved for us the primitive tradition. This full 
treatment he reserves for his work on St. Matthew; as things stand, 
we have to be content with a very brief statement in his recent 
commentary on St. Luke. His statement applies directly to the 
latter, but we can infer in a genera] way his attitude towards the 
whole problem. Luke depends directly on St. Mark for the material 
which they have in common—about three-fourths of St. Mark being 
represented in St. Luke. As regards St. Matthew, Sz. Luke depends 
on the first Gospel for the discourses, either directly on our present 
Gospel, or on an extract in Greek comprising discourses alone. 
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Matthew he regards as substantially identical with the Aramaic 
origmal, but the discussion of the details of that question are 
postponed. There can be no doubt, therefore, that he faithfully 
abides by the directions of the Biblical Commission, while in other 
respects he does not differ very substantially from those who hold 
the two-document theory. They agree in making Mark the basis 
of Luke, while the ‘‘Q”’ of the critics is represented by St. Matthew 
or a Greek extract from St. Matthew. The essential point of 
difference lies in the explanation of relations between St. Matthew 
and St. Mark. If Matthew is identical substantially with Aramaic 
Matthew, then it cannot have been derived fram Mark which was 
later than Aramaic Matthew, and we must postulate a common 
original. The oral Catachesis must be brought in and most probably 
in a written form. However, for this, the most interesting and 
difficuit part of the question, we must await the promised work in 
St. Matthew. 


Tue learned contributor of the Ami du Clergé 
A Criticism. (presumably l’Abbé Pirot) scores a very interesting 
point against the theory of Mutual Dependence (cf. 
No. 21, 25 Mai, 1922, p. 322). He asks: was it possible for one of 
the evangelists to utilise the work of the cthe:? He is rather inclined 
to doubt it. The exact date of Matthew either in Aramaic or in 
Greek translation is not certain; Luke and Mark, however, were, 
according to many, almost contemporary. ““!he three gospels had 
their origin in different places, Matthew in Palestine, Mark in Rome, 
Luke, according to a family ancient tradition, in Greece. On what 
grounds can one suppose that the Gospel of St. Matthew was known 
in Rome when Mark wrote his gospel? And if P. Lagrange finds 
no objection to the tradition which assigns Greece as the place of 
origin of the third gospel, he is compelled to suppose that Luke first 
wrote his gospel in Greece, then meeting Mark at Rome during 
the capitivity of St. Paul, he became acquainted with his work, and 
used it in the final draft of his own gospel.’’ He regards it as more 
probable that the ‘many writers’ mentioned by St. Luke ir the 
prologue is not a reference to Matthew and Mark. All three gospels 
depend on the Ora] Catachesis and on a number of documents 
containing both discourses and narratives compiled under the direction 
of the Apostles for the new converts. On the whole we should say 
that the truth lies in this direction. It is impossible to get away 
from the fact that written sources, and written sources alone, can 
explain some of the verbal resemblances between the gospels. Oral 
Catachesis is not sufficient in itself, while it is in the Jast resort the 
source of the greatest part of the ‘‘triple tradition.”’ 


Anyone who has the slightest acquaintance with the 
Hebrew text of the Old Testament is aware that it 
presents wide scope for conjectural emendations, and, 
unfortunately, modern critics, especially German, 
have shown a tendency to allow their ingenuity free 
play in the matter. It is one thing to know that a 
present reading is very probably wrong, another to suggest what the 


TRADITION AND 
TEXTUAL 
CRITICISM. 
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original reading was. Sometimes the context, the ancient Version, 
and other critical sources decide the case with practical certainty, in 
others the ingenuity of the critic receives no external aid, with the 
result that we have several emendations proposed by different writers, 
all suitable, but all purely conjectural. 

Still it cannot be denied that the problem is one that must be 
faced by every sincere critic. We may safely allow the critic to 
cherish his own opinion, and adopt whatever reading he pleases, 
provided he sets it down merely as a suggestion and does not alter 
the traditional text in its favour. The reader then knows exactly 
how the case stands; the text is corrupt, and this is one of the many 
possible emendations. When, however, the critic is able to adduce 
external evidence in favour of his reading, the case is somewhat 
different. What weight of evidence should be deemed sufficient to 
justify him in discarding the traditiona] text in favour of the new 
reading? Is he bound to regard the traditional text as in possesston, 
as canonists say, so that only the most convincing arguments are 
sufficient to set it aside? Or is it sufficient if the arguments are 
sufficient to make it the more probable reading ? 


Tuis interesting question has recently been caised 
Two DIFFERENT in connection with Fr. Condamuus Livre de Jérémie by 
VIEWS. two such competent authorities as Fr. Vaccari of 
the Biblica Institute, Rome ‘cf. Biblica I. p. 97), and 
Fr. Lagrange of the Biblical Schoo] at Jerusalem (cf. Revue Biblique, 
1922, p. 131). The former takes the view that ‘‘ unless decistve 
reasons are adduced against it, scientific accuracy requires us to 
adhere to tradition, at least with a prudent assent, as to the more 
probable opinion.’’ Pére Lagrange finds himself unable to accept this 
principle, and in his discussion of it he gives expression te same 
interesting remarks on the use of the principle of possession im 
matters of criticism. Possession has its true end natura] place in civil 
law, in which it helps to safeguard the stability of social life. In any 
claim to property in which the claimant does not prove his title, the 
judge decides in favour of him who is now in possession. He decides 
in his favour even when the latter is in possession mala fide, if he 
has obtained a prescriptive right to the property. From the point of 
view of abstract justice the possessor may have less claim than another, 
yet in the decision of the judge social tranquility demands that he 
remains in possession. Such a principle should have no place ia 
scientific argument, except as one of the elements in the weight of 
argument. The scholar must weigh the argument on one side and 
the other, and must decide whether one side is doubtful, or probable, 
or certain, without borrowing a principle which has nothing to de 
with his province. 


HoweVER, he admits that, in the last resort, there 

WHERE is a certain remote analogy between discussion on 
POSSESSION authenticity and titles to property, provided one 
Hoitps Goop. distinguish between the critical discussion itself, and 
the ‘pronouncing of the sentence.’ ‘There exists 

among Jews and Christians a Book of Jeremias. The authority of the 
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Church could pronounce that such and such a passage is not from the 
prophet. But it could demand that, no matter what critical reasom 
demand, the status quo be observed, that the book be always printed 
as it is in the Vulgate. For in this sense, indeed, Jeremias is ia 
possession; and it would be exceedingly imprudent to edit it officially, 
now in this way, now in that, in accordance with the fluctuations of 
criticism.’ But the critic might examine the question in itself, and ask 
himself whether a passage really had Jeremias for author. He is te 
be guided by the principles known to all critics, and into these, of 
course, the manuscript authority for the text, but not the principle of 
possession, enters. To take an example which is perhaps more familiar 
than the passages of Jeremias to which Lagiange refers, it is perfectly 
certain on critical principles that several verses in Ps. xiii, (Vulg.} did 
not form part of the original poem, but were inserted through the 
influence of Rom. iii. 13-18; the critic should not allow the principle 
of possession prevent his stating this as certain, but it is not his 
province to decide what the Church is to print in its official text. 


PERE LAGRANGE has chosen very safe ground for his 
VALUE OF attack. The text of the Old Testament stands on 
TRADITION IN. a different plane from other critical questions on 
CRITICISM. account of its peculiar history Our consonant 
text goes back to practically a single official copy 
of about the second century, while the vocalisation is far later, and 
we have abundant evidence to show that a few centuries earlier the text 
was in many cases far different. These earlier authorities manifestly 
should prevail. But suppose we take up questions of authorship, or 
interpretation or date? Here tradition may be said to be in possession, 
and it is so treated by most Catholic critics. But there is a vast 
difference. In such questions external argument is a much surer 
guide than internal evidence, which in the hands of critics, ‘s found 
to lead to diametrically opposite conclusions. Internal arguments may 
be specious, but they may be, and often are, found to be fallacious 
with the development of criticism. On the other hand, tradition has 
been vindicated so often that not only prudence, but ‘ scientific 
accuracy ’ demands that it be not set aside without very convincing 
arguments. We may say that tradition is in possession, but what we 
mean is that the internal arguments balanced against tradition are not 
sufficient to make the opinion supported by tradition the less probable 
one. If the arguments brought forward are really convincing, thea 
no principle of possession should be invoked; it should be frankly stated 
that the traditional view is less probable, or certainly wrong, as the 
evidence decides. 


E. J. K. 





We have read with great interest the provisional 

draft of the Irish Free State constitution. Apart from 

Tus the objections that sentiment may suggest to the 

ConsTITUTION. J ~ . mere 

clauses defining our relations to the King of Engtaad, 

the proposed constitution appears to us an exceedingly 

good one—as far as it goes. The men who framed it are evidently 
Stawneh believers in democratic government, and they have placed 
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unhesitatingly the destiny of the country in the hands of the people. 
‘‘Democracy’’ and ‘‘democratic government’? are much-abused words 
in recent times—so much so that the very terms arouse suspicion in 
the minds of many honest mcn. The various forms of political 
democracy (so-called) that have been tried in other countries during 
the past century have not been conspicuously successful in bringing 
about government by the plain people in the interests of the plain 
people. Keen observers have come to realise that, in spite of a 
general election once in a while, the great mass of the population is not 
effectively protected by universal adult suffrage from the domination of 
a party or class, working through a parliament that becomes independent 
of the people as soon as it is elected. The Irish constitution promises 
to eliminate this difficulty, provided only that our people show an 
intelligent interest in their national affairs. Proportional repre- 
sentation should ensure in the first place that every important interest 
in the nation will be voiced in the nationa) parliament. It should 
likewise have another desirable result, namely to render exceedingly 
difficult the development of a party system of government, such as 
exists in England. The referendum and the initiative in turn provide 
an excellent check on parliament during its term of office. With these 
two weapons in their hands the people of Ireland should have no 
difficulty in controlling their representatives, and maintaining complete 
mastery of the situation. 

The constitution is good, so far as it goes. If Ireland were a pagan 
country we should pronounce it good without qualification. But our 
people accept the Christian philosophy of life; their whole civilisation 
and cuiture are based on the Gospel. Yet, the constitution drawn up 
by the Socialist Government of Germany is much more Christian in 
tone than that which is now proposed for the people of Ireland. 
From this point of view the document before us is disappoint- 
ing. We are quite aware that there is room for diversity of 
opinion as to how far a constitution should define the rights 
and duties of citizens, and how far these questions should be 
left to ordinary legislation. Nevertheless, when allowance is made 
for this diversity of opinion, we might reasonably expect that a 
constitution devised for an eminently Christian people would contain 
at least some reference to the broad principles that are to guide our 
legislators on such vital matters as family life, education and the 
economic relations of the citizens to one another and to the community. 
Is marriage, for instance, to be recognised as the basis of family life 
and national well-being, and as such prctected by the State; or is 
the Free State to be pagan in its official outlook on this all-important 
matter? Are we to guarantee the right of parents to the religious 
education of their children—a right which harmonises so weil with 
the best interests of the State itself; or are we to assume that secularisa- 
tion is the educational idea] of the Irish people. Are we to lay down 
for our legislators no broad guiding principle as to the nature and 
limits of the right of private property admitted in the Free State? 
The adoption of a suitable legislative machinz is important, but a 
definition of the use to be made of it appears to us at least as 
important. It might, perhaps, be inexpedient to formulate some of 
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the principles referred to in such manner as to tie the hands of our 
legislators too closely; but we can at least give a desirable direction 
to our legislation from the start by boldly stating in our constitution 


the fundamental social principles on which the overwhelming majority 
of the people of the country are agreed. 


In offering this criticism of the proposed constitution we have no 
desire to find fault with the men who drafted it, or to belittle their 
efforts. We fully appreciate the difficulties with which they were 
confronted, ‘both by reason of the restrictions in the treaty, and by 
reason of the unfortunate split among the political leaders at home. 
Where they felt their hands free they have done their work excellently. 
Where they felt too weak to take a firm stand—if such be the 
explanation of the omissions referred to—we look forward to the 
Constituent Assembly to come to their support, and give us a 
constitution worthy of the Irish people. 





W. M. 
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Handbook of Ceremonies. By Joun Baptist Mutter, S.J. Fifth 
Edition. B. Herder Book Co., London. 
Tue very best evidence of the utility and popularity of this little manual 
is that it has run into a fifth edition. As a handbook for priests and 
Seminarians it has much to recommend it; it is compact, clear, accurate, 
and sufficiently comprehensive to meet the ordinary wants of the priest 
on the mission. From many points of view it is the best of its kind we 
have seen in English, and we have no hesitation in wishing it a con- 
tinuance of the popularity it has already achieved. The Preface tells 
us that in this new edition many changes had to be made to bring the 
book into conformity with the rubrics of the New Missal. On the whole, 
as far as our observation goes, those changes have been fairly accurately 
recorded, but we noticed some little things which will need correction 
if conformity with the new Missal is to be taken (as it should be) as the 
acid test of accuracy, For instance:—on page 40, dealing with the 
‘ Missa Quotidiana,’ there is no distinction made as to whether the Mass 
is read or sung, though the New Missal clearly draws the distinction ; 
on page 17, the note regarding the ‘ oratio imperata,’ though true for 
the old Missal, is quite wrong for the new one; on page 15, the rule 


regarding the Prayer Fidelium will need correction—it is not inserted 
on a Vigil nor in a Feast Mass of simple rite, nor does it take the place 
of one of the three Prayers prescribed for the Mass. These points can 
easily be rectified in the next edition. 


M. Eaton. 





Theologica de Ecclesia, vol. 2. | Auctore M. p’Hersicny, S.J. ‘Price 
18 francs net. Paris: Beauchesne. 


Tuts volume, forming the second part of the author’s treatise De Ecclesia, 
Geals with the Marks of the Church, the Papacy, Episcopate and Member- 
ship in the Church. It also contains a short appendix on Tradition. It 
follows the lines of a text-book, and though a little too long perhaps for 
ordinary class work in most seminaries, will be found extremely useful 
by honour students and by all who wish to make a thorough study of the 
subject. 

We may say at once that the author has produced a very complete 
and scholarly work. He leaves no point of any consequence untouched, 
and he shirks no difficulty. He faces the issue honestly, and does not 
close his eyes to the facts of history. We do not say he has accom- 
plished the impossible task of turning out a perfect work, or that he 
bas solved every question and smoothed out every difficulty ; but he comes 
&s near it as any writer we have seen. In connection with the corre- 
sponding Catholic ‘¢heses he deals with the ecclesiological theories of 
Anglicans, Protestants and Greeks, explaining what they hold about the 
visibility and marks of the Church, and about its constitution, member- 
ship and unity. He is quite up to date in his references to the Eastern 
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Church ; even the Ecclesia Russica Sovietica (p. 326) is not forgotten. 
In dealing with the difficulties raised by these various sects he makes 
excellent use of patristic literature and ecclesiastical history, as well as 
of the New Testament. His treatment of the Council of Chalcedon is 
particularly good. We can also congratulate him on the use he makes 
of Ignatius Martyr in the chapter on the Episcopate; but we should like 
to see the New Testament data more carefully weighed in this case. 
In particular we should like to see the nature of the jurisdiction of the 
presbyter-bishops discussed in the light of St. Paul’s speech at Miletus 
and some other pertinent passages. Though the author has a long article 
on these presbyter-bishops, the reader will wonder at the end of it how 
he is to answer these two questions—Did the presbyters as a body ever 
exercise what we now call ordinary diocesan jurisdiction? And if so, how 
is one to prove the thesis that the monarchical episcopate is jure divino 
the sole heir to this jurisdiction? Or, to put the question differently, why 
have not priests the right to sit in ecumenical councils like the presbyters 
of Jerusalem (about A.D. 49)? It seems to us that a little amplification 
is required to make this chapter quite complete. We also doubt whether 
the author is justified in assuming that the prophets ‘‘ docent, praecipiunt 
et judicant missione ab apostolis recepta.”’ 

The author explains the theory of ‘‘ anima et corpus Ecclesiae,’ and 
quotes the principal views concerning it; but he does not say why this 
difficult question should be raised at all. A reference to the axiom 
“Extra Eoclesiam nulla salus’’ would make the discussion more in- 
telligible to the ordinary student. A fuller treatment of schism either 
here or in the chapter on unity would add to the value of the work. 

Though the author has gone into great detail on many questions, he 
is nowhere diffuse. If the work has been kept within reasonable dimen- 
sions in spite of its completeness, it is because of its studied brevity of 
expression, The various sections are divided and subdivided into para- 
gtaphs and points marked off by numbers and letters, This arrangement 
makes for clarity, and focusses one’s attention on points that might other- 
wise escape notice, Nevertheless when the subdivisions are very minute, 
as they sometimes are in the present work, there is a danger that they 
may tire the reader. 

We mention the foregoing points more by way of suggestions for the 
next edition than by way of criticism. Father d’Herbigny has written a 


very useful text-book, and we recommend it unreservedly to students of 
the subject. 


W. Moran. 





Medical Proof of the Miraculous, By E. Le Bec, President of the 
Bureau des Constatations, Lourdes. Translated by Dom. Izard, 
O.S.B. Pp. xv.+198. Price 6/- net. London: Harding and More. 


THE author of this valuable and highly interesting volume approaches 
the question of the miraculous from an unusual angle. 
man, and deals with the question only in his capacity as such. He 
discusses nene of the questions that interest the speculative theologian, 
for he claims no special knowledge in the domain of philosophy or 
theology. What he does claim is—that he knows the normal course 


He is a medical 
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of certain ills that flesh is heir to, and the normal progress of the 
healing process when a cure is effected—that during his long experience 
as a medical man at Lourdes he has met with cures that were altogether 
abnormal—and that a most searching examination, on scientific lines, 
shows that in many of these cases the cure cannot be attribvted to 
natural causes alone. To illustrate his general contention, he selects 
for detailed discussion eleven particular cases, viz., a case of varicose 
veins, a suppurating fracture of the leg, a non-suppurative fracture of 
the thigh, Pott’s disease, an ulcer of the leg, lupus, club feet, a case 
of peritoneal tuberculosis with intestinal fistulae, a case of six 
intestinal perforations, two cases of recurring cancer, and a case or 
pulmonary tuberculosis with cavitation. It will be noticed that he has 
not included any case of nervous trouble, the evidence of supernatural 
intervention in the cure of such cases being unsatisfactory for purposes 
of demonstration. The author describes his method of procedure as 
follows :—‘‘ First I describe the case, then demonstrate its authenticity, 
either by medical evidence when that is possible, or by absolutely trust- 
worthy witnesses. Then each case is discussed in the usual medical 
form, to show the absence of the time factor, and the material impossi- 
bility of a natural cell production to produce the anatomical repair of 
the lesions.’’ The general conclusions of the author are summarised 
as follows :—‘‘ In certain cases it is possible to admit an evolution of 
anatomical elements already existing; a special evolution taking place 
with extreme rapidity, but not demanding the production of elements 
rot already existing, nor the suppression of existing morbid elements. 
But in other instances the re-constitution of the tissues cannot be 
Christ The Life of the Soul. By Abbot Marmion, O.S.B. Pp. 427. 
anatomical elements already existing; a special evolution taking place 
explained save by means of matter (mineral salts not existing in 
sufficient amount in the body) formed by a supernatural] force. Again, 
in others the suppression of morbid elements, of which there remain 
no traces in the body of the cured person, by supernatural agency 
must be admitted.’ 


As we are not versed in medical science, we cannot venture an 
opinion on many points raised by the author. But even the layman 
can appreciate the logic of facts; and judging by that standard we 
think that Dr. Le Bac has proved conclusively, and by the strictest 
scientific methods too, the miraculous character of many of the cures 
at Lourdes. We think the book will interest must cf our readers; and 
it will certainly interest men of the medical profession. 

W. Moray. 





* Benedictionale,’ sen Ritus in Expositione et Bemedictione SSmi. 
Sacramenti servandus, cui adjunctae sunt quacdam preces in piis 
exercitiis per annum occurentibus adhibendae. Cura Rev. J. B. 
O’ConnELL. Price 14s. Dublin: The Kenny Press. 


This new edition of the ‘Benedictionale’ is as complete as will be 
required by most priests. It is divided into three sections: the first 
section gives the Hymns and Prayers for Benediction of the Bilessed 
Sacrament, for the Forty Hours and for Processions of the Blessed 
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Sacrament; the second contains the Te Deum, Veni Creator, the 
Litanies of the Most Holy Name of Jesus, of the Sacred Heart of 
with extreme rapidity, but not demanding the production of elements 
not already existing, nor the suppression of existing morbid elements. 
jesus, of our Lady of Loreto and of St. Joseph; and the third section 
contains the Litanies for the feast of St. Mark and the three Regation 
Days, devotions for Penticost, devotions to the Sacred Heart, and 
novenas for six of the principal Feasts of the Irish Church, the prayers 
for Ireland and devotions for the month of October. These three 
sections are preceded by an introduction giving the Rubrics and 
directions for Exposition and Ber’ diction of the Blessed Sacrament, and 
followed by an Appendix with the Prayers for the Blessing of water, 
and the Asperges. 

Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, although one of the most 
impressive of the ceremonies of the Church, is technically not a 
liturgical function, and authoritative decisions have not been given on 
all details connected with it. There is, accord‘ng'y, room for diversity 
of practice. For instance, authors adopt different views on the 
number of genuflections that should accompany the placing of the 
Host in the monstrance, and the replacing of the Host in the 
tabernacle. In this matter we notice that Fr. O’Connell differs from 
O’Loan and Fortescue, and though he has, no doubt, good reasons 
for his view the controversy will probably continue. 

In the second section of the book two liturgical Litanies are given 
in Latin and English; that the Litanies of the Most Holy Name of 
Jesus and of St. Joseph should be given in English only wili be a 
matter of surprise to many. Fr. O’Connell, however, in this section 
has done an excellent service in translating into English the four 
prayers which, according to the different times of the year, follow the 
Litany of Our Lady of Loreto. The Irish Bishops have ordered this 
Litany to be recited after Mass; there is only one prayer given in most 
prayer-books—the prayer that follows the Angelus—and it is not 
one of the four found in Latin in the Rifuai. 

It is a pity that a ‘Benedictionale,’ otherwise so satisfactory, should 
completely ignore the Irish language. In view of the position that 
our mother tongue is gaining in the civil life of the people we hope 
that Fr. O’Connel] will see his way to remedy this defect in the next 
edition. : 

The book is printed in large and clear type, and artistically bound. 

D. MACEEAN. 





The Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas. Part II (Second 
Part: QQ. ro1—140.) 12s. Part II (Second Part: QQ 171— 
189.) 12s. Part III (Supplement: QQ. Sa—86.) 12s. Literally 
Translated by FaTHERS OF THE ENGLISH DoMINICAN PROVINCE. 
London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Orchard St. New York: 
Benziger Bros. 


The reader will not at this stage expect a criticism of the Summa 
or of its English translation. But he may look for a review of the 
good thngs found in a classic. The translators, also, are entitled to 
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a word of sincere congratulation on the approaching termination of 
their great work; they have made the most broad-minded of theologians 
accessible to all those who cannot, or will not, hear him in his original 


The first of these volumes deals with some of the great moral 
virtues like truth, patience, magnificence, magnanimity, and with the 
opposing’ vices. St. Thomas places under contribution Aristotle, 
Cicero, and, through them, al} that was best i: pagan thought. And 
yet it would be a mistake to suppose that his treatment of the virtues 
is their treatment. There are, indeed, glimpses of the Stoic concept 
of fortitude, and of the general Greek self-control. But the light of 
faith has shone upon, and transfigured the heights to which Greek 
ethics rose. In no case is this more strikingly illustrated than in the 
treatment of magnanimity. Aristotle’s idea of the magnanimous man 
was, assuredly, very different from that of the disciple of Christ. 
Aristotle’s great man, with al] his reaching after great lonours, and 
with his sense of his own importance, would prove more than slightly 
irritating tc’ those who heard of the virtue of humility. The Christian 
commentator of Aristotle using a fine delicacy of thought balances 
magnanimity with humility. He may have before his mind St. Paul 
who, while believing that of himself he was nothing, felt that he 
could do all things in Him that gave strength. 

The second of those volumes wil] be found a model spiritual 
bock. It deals with ‘gratuitous graces’ like prophecy and the gift 
of tongues. It treats, also, of mystical states like contemplation and 
rapture. When discussing the state of perfection, the author enters 
into much useful detail concerning the relationship of the 
contemplative to the active life. In this context he ra‘ses_ the 
interesting question whether parish priests are superior to religious. 
And careful theologian as he is, he answers with a distinction. If 
there is a quesion of a mere religious without orders, e.g., a 
lay-brother, the P.P. is superior in orders, and in office, but not in 
State, as the religious is in the state of perfection. St. Thomas holds 
that bishops, but not P.P.’s, are in a state of perfection, though his 
reason for excluding the latter does not appear quite demonstrative. 
To the difficulty that there have been some imperfect bishops as 
well as imperfect priests he answers that what is required in the 
state of perfection is not perfection, but a striving after this end. 
He is careful to add, however, that for the priesthood greater holiness 
is required than for the mere state of perfection, as is clear ta anyone 
considering the exalted duty of a priest in corinection with the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

When considering the higher reaches of the spiritual life, St. 
Thomas does not lose his character as the theologian of a refined 
common sense. He places perfection, essentially, in the observance 
of the commandments, and, potentially, in the keeping of the counsels, 
which are means (though not always indispensable) towards this end. 
He considers that contemplation does not as a rule rise higher than a 
viewing of the intelligible effects of God. He does not like some of 
the more enthusiastic modern mystical writers say that there is direct 
contemplation of God, though he thinks that this was given to Moses 
and St. Paul. 
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The third of the volumes under review deals with portion of the 
Supplement of the Summa. It treats of the resurrection in great 
detail. It is sometimes less interesting and more archaic in the 
questions it raises than the other volumes. This is due to the subject 
matter. We have, indeed, Scriptural and traditionaj data for the 
great fundamental truths of the future life. But concerning many 
details we can only speculate, and even the genius of St. Thomas 
sometimes groped in seeking to know much about a state which he 
had not reached. 

The translators have largely disarmed criticism when they have 
called their work a literal translation. Many Latinisms are, in con- 
sequence, unavoidable where otherwise there might be sought free 
idiomatic translation of difficult Latin technical terms. But even so, 
one might not expect to read that ‘the virtues (Douay,—powers) of 
heaven shall be moved ’ at the end of the world. 

G. PIerRseE. 





Commentarium in Codicem Juris Canonict ad. usum Scholarum. By 

G. Coccu1, C.M. Liber II. 1922. PP. Maritti, Turin, 

Part I, Section I, De Clericus in genere. Pp. 243. Price 6 francs. 

Part I, Section II, De Clericus in Specie. Pp. 451. Price 11 francs. 

Part II, De Religiosis. Part III, De Laicis. Pp. 333. Price 8 

francs. 

In the January number of the “Irish Theological Quarterly,”’ 
we introduced to our readers the first instalment of this commentary 
on the Code. We there drew attention to its many excellent qualities, 
in the way of orderly arrangement, clearness of exposition, and 
attractive variety of type. We are glad to be able to say that the 
three further parts now to hand have verified the promise of the first, 
and merit the same praise. Of course it is a commentary designed 
specially for students, and must be judged according to the stendard 
of students’ needs. The reader will, therefore, not expect to find in 
its pages a solution of all the minute difficuties that have confronted 
him. He will, however, find good introductory historical notes 
dealing with each institution, and an explanation of the canons which 
should suffice for all but cases of particuar difficulty. 

The second book of the Code, De Personis, is of the very greatest 
importance. Our author gives a sufficiently complete treatment of the 
juridical notion of person, and of the distinction between physical and 
moral persons. On the question of domicile and quasi-domicile, that 
perennial source of trouble, we think he might have been more 
exhaustive. 

_ The rights and privileges of clerics are well explained and their 
origins described. Clerical obligations, both positive and negative, 
form a section which deserves, and will repay close attention. We 
might make special reference to the commentary on negotiatio, about 
which clear ideas are much needed and rarely exist. Some of our 
readers, we know, will agree with the author’s description of venatio 
clamorosa—‘ fit cum magno strepitu canum et armorum ita ut se 
praeferat ut parvum bellum.’’ The legislation on jurisdiction also 
receives ample treatment. 
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The second section, De Clericis in Specie, deals with the special 
laws governing the clergy of all degrees from the Roman Pontiff to 
the obscure but necessary curate or chaplain. The Roman Pontiff, 
the General Council, Cardinals, the Roman Curia, Bishops, the 
Diocesan Synod, the Diocesan Curia, the Cathedral Chapter, the 
Vical Capitular, Parish priests—under all these headings innumerable 
important questions are dealt with, which we cannot refer to even in 
a passing way. 

The third section concludes the Commentary on Book II. of the 
work, seculars and regulars should have thoroughly clear ideas on the 
extent of their own powers and privileges. This little commentary, 
Code. Owing to their intimate relations, in view of their common 
we think, would give many a one the knowledge that might avert 
friction and prevent mistakes. 

If a professor of Canon Law is not altogether averse to permitting 
his students the use of a commentary, we think he could not do 
better than put this one into their hands. And for the priest on the 
mission we believe that the author has presented the matter in as 
digestible a form as could well be expected. 

P. O’NEILL. 





Short Sermons on the Epistles and Gospels. By Rev. F. P. Hickey, 
O.S.B. 1922. Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd., London. 
Cloth, pp. 228. Price 6s. 

The reviewer who recommends a book of sermons takes upon 
himself no small risk. The readers whom he induces to invest a few 
shillings in the volume will, if it fai] to satisfy, cover his name with 
obloquy and condemn his future utterances unheard. 

Nevertheless we venture to think that the present little volume will 
be found very useful. We do not make any extravagant claims on its 
behalf—that it supplies a long-felt want, or that it solves the problem 
of the Sunday sermon for evermore. We shall only say that the 
hard-worked priest should find it a reaj help when he has to prepare 
a sermon almost on the way to the pulpit. Some ‘here will be, we have 
no doubt, who will declare that they have again be deceived and 
disappointed. That will be the case as long as the writer of sermon- 
books leaves anything to be supplied by persona, effort. 

These sermons are short. That is a great virtue in itself. They 
are all under four pages. They do not aim at eloquence. Thvy are 
simple, but solid and ful] of meaning. The subject of each discourse 
is introduced without any violent wrench or strain of the text of 
Gospel or Epistle. The priest who uses them may not follow the 
same lines, but he will have ample materia] from which to construct 
a good sermon after his own fashion. 

P. O'NEILL. 





Birth Control. By Hattrpay G. SutHertanp, M.D. (Edin.). Harding 
and More, Ltd., The Ambrosden Press, London. Cloth, pp. 160. 
Price 6/- net, 

More than a century has passed since Malthus published his Essay on 

the Principle of Population, in which he maintained that overpopulation 
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was the great cause of poverty and vice ; for the means of support do not 
increase in proportion to the growth of population, and so the day comes 
when a country has too many people for its available food and raiment. 
The remedy proposed was the restriction of births, but while Malthus held 
that artificial restriction was immoral, the Neo-Malthusians of to-day teach 
how it is to be practised with success and safety. 

Every day the problem is becoming more serious. While we knew of 
the extent to which the evil affected the higher classes, we deplored the 
fact, but hardly saw in it the imminent downfall of society. Now, how- 
ever, we are confronted with a campaign that seeks to reach every married 
couple in every station. Hence we welcome this book, The author, Dr. 
Sutherland, is a Catholic physician of high repute, and therefore in a 
position to deal authoritatively with the most important aspects of the 
subject. 

The fallacies of the Malthusian position are exposed and exploded in 
the opening chapter. There is no proof that population increases in 
geometrical progression while food-supplies increase in arithmetical pro- 
gression. There is no proof of overpopulation. A high birth-rate does 
not necessarily mean an increase of poverty, (Ch. II), nor does it necessarily 
give rise to a high death-rate, (Ch. III). Statistics are given from twenty 
departments in France, which show that in the ten departments with the 
highest birth-rate the death-rate was lower than in the ten with the lowest 
birth-rate. These figures the author gives merely to disprove the Malthusian 
assertion, not by way of formulating a principle that a high birth-rate will 
give rise to a low death-rate. In fact he declares that there is no real 
relation between birth-rate and death-rate. 

That there is, however, an intimate connexion between religious belief 
_and birth-rate Dr. Sutherland demonstrates in Ch, IV. Statistics from 
certain districts in France, Holland, the United States and England show 
that the birth-rate among Catholics is higher than among those whose 
religious convictions are less firm. But it is not maintained that the falling 
birth-rate is altogether due to artificial control. Rather, we are told, is 
it due to a great moral change towards materialism and individualism, 
the tendency of modern civilization when unchecked by religion. 

The author attempts to formulate a law of nature which would account 
for the fluctuations in the birth-rate, (Ch. V). He makes the general 
statements ‘‘ that under conditions of hardship the birth-rate tends to 
rise, and that in circumstances of ease the birth-rate tends to fall,’’ and 
‘when the existence of a community is threatened by adversity the birth- 
rate tends to rise ; but when the existence of a community is threatened by 
prosperity the birth-rate tends to fall,’’ (p. 69). It looks so simple that 
we shouid like to see it put to the test. How would it apply to the many 
native races that are steadily being crushed out of existence by the 
“civilized ”’ peoples, for example, the red Indian, the Maori, the Aus- 
tralian black ? Does the great fertility of the Chinese and Japanese mean 
that the existence of these peoples is threatened? We have heard that 
the Australian Colonists lose their fertility after a few generations, in a 
land that could support many times its present population. If it be true, 
is it according to “‘ law ’’? We are inclined to think that the problem 
is more complicated than even Dr. Sutherland admits. Perhaps it is one 
of nature’s jealously-guarded secrets, withheld from us as she seems to 


withhold the reason why one is born male, another female. 


6A 
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The best part of the book, in our opinion, is the Chapter in which are 
described the evil consequences of artificial birth-control. It induces 
sterility ; is often responsible for neurosis and fibroid tumours ; it leads to 
unhappiness in married life, where the wife is little better than a prostitute ; 
it would rob the word ‘ home’ of its meaning, and altogether the move- 
ment is inspired by anti-Christian philosophy. 

The religious argument is set forth in Chapter VIII. The practice has 
been condemned by the Church of England, but unfortunately that body 
can exercise but little mora] authority in such matters, and such a dis- 
tinguished member as Dean Inge maintains that ‘‘ this is emphatically a 
matter in which every man and woman must judge for themselves, and 
must refrain from judging others,’’ (p. 136). The clear and definite 
Catholic teaching on the subject is briefly stated in the concluding Chapter. 


A good bibliography adds to the value of this very timely and useful 
book. 


P. O’NEILL. 





A Doctrine of Hope. By BisHop BoNoMELLI, with Introduction by 
Rev. C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 1921. London: Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne. Cloth, pp. 158. Price 3/6 net. 


WE are all familiar with literature of the type of ‘ Hell open to Chris- 
tians,”” in which, no doubt, true doctrine may be found, but in a form 
calculated to drive many a sinner to perdition. But the business of 
eternal salvation is more often promoted by encouragement than by 
threats, and hence it is a pleasure to read such a book as the present, 
whose keynote, from first page to last, is hope. Hope for the untutored 
pagan savage, who has never heard of God ; for the heretic, who believes 
but whose belief is erroneous ; even for the Catholic who has lapsed into 
indifference or unbelief ; and for the sinner, no matter how grievously 
he may have transgressed. 


The author is faced with some of the great problems as he proceedS 
on his mission of consolation. At the very outset he engages the greatest 
of them—if God desires to save all men, why is it that so many are lost ? 
If He really wishes that all men should be saved, He must supply them 
with the means of salvation, which consist of the knowledge of what is 
to be done, and the strength to do it. But how has He provided for the 
countless pagans who have never heard His name? In reply the well- 
known argument is developed—that, as St. Paul said at Lystra, God has 
never left Himself without testimony. And first, the testimony of con- 
science, which tells every man that some things are right, and some 
wrong, that there is a law by which things are so, and where there is a 
law, there must be a law-giver. Secondly, there is the testimony of the 
external world ; the’earth, teeming with varied life, animal and vege- 
table’; the heavens~sprinkled with™stars; the sun and moon. Who 
made all these? » Who directs their life and motion ? §Thirdly, implanted 
in the human heart is the craving for the Infinite ; its longings are never 
satisfied by the visible and the finite. Finally, mention is made of the 
primitive revelation of which vestiges remain even with the most savage 
peoples. And so, all people have the means of knowing God. 
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Another phase of the problem is raised in the second part—the ques- 
tion that is crystallised in the difficult axiom, Extra Ecclesiam nulla 
salus. Roughly, there are 1,500 millions of people on the earth ; about 
1,000 million of these are pagan; less than half the remainder are 
Catholics. What of the other 250 millions of Christians? In the first 
place, baptized children who die before the use of reason are, of course, 
saved. But what of adults? Are they formally guilty? Our author 
makes every allowance for them. Most of them have received their 
erroneous faith as an inheritance ; they live in an atmosphere of error ; 
they cannot engage in the study that would dissipate it. So we must 
admit that such are in good faith, taking their beliefs on authority which 
they do not question, just as so many Catholics do. Furthermore, the 
widespread misrepresentation of the Catholic Church debars many from 
considering her claims. And how many could emerge triumphant from 
such an intellectual struggle as Newman engaged in? If such men as he 
could be so long in good faith, what allowances must not be made for the 
ordinary individual! The proofs of the truth of Catholicity compel no 
man ; they are moral proofs. 


And so, too, allowance is made for the Catholic who lapses into free- 
thought or unbelief. The extenuating circumstances are considered, 
the anti-Catholic milieu, the inadequate grounding in the faith, the 
continued scoffs of so-called scientific journals, the blinding force of 
human passion in every form. Again, the case of the Catholic sinner is 
considered with sympathy. It is not so often, after all, that mortal sin 
is committed. In how many instances who can know, but God, if there 
have been that perfect knowledge and full consent that theology requires? 


Christ was once called a Samaritan because He held up a Samaritan 
as a model of charity ; His indulgence to sinners raised murmurs among 
his followers. The author of this little book has learned the master’s 
lesson well. His pages are full of intense human sympathy, of com- 
passion for the wayward in the fold, and for those who remain in the 
outer darkness. We do not know of any better book to put in the hands 
of a person who is tempted by doubt or despair. 


It remains only to add that the format is that of the publishers‘ 
well-known Sanctuary Series. 


P. O’NEILL. 


The Divine Motherhood. By ANSCAR VONIER, O.S.B., Abbot of Buck- 
fast. 1921. London and St. Louis: B. Herder. Cloth, pp. 104. 
Price 3/- net. 


“ THERE is not a controversial word in this book. It is written for the 
believer who accepts the full theology of the Incarnation. 


“It is a difficult thing for our mind to place itself in an atmosphere 
so serene as not to take account of the fact that there have been here- 
sies. Yet I think that anyone who wants to enjoy his faith in thn In- 
carnation as fully as it is possible here on earth, must pay no attention 
to heresy and must practically ignore its existence. The positive side 
of our theology of the Incarnation is so wonderful, so immense, that the 
mind can find untold satisfaction in its contemplation, without in the 
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least feeling the need of looking at the negative side, the contradiction. 
It is with this sense of undisturbed spiritual possession that this book 
on the Blessed Mother of God is written, for people who no more doubt 
the fact that the Son of God is the Son of Mary, than the fact that they 
were born of their own respective mothers. Human motherhood is the 
easiest as well as the sweetest subject of man’s speech; let divine 
maternity be as natural and as obvious a truth to us who believe in the 
Incarnation.” 


That is the author’s foreword in full, and it conveys a better idea of 
the nature of his book than anything we could say. His fourteen short 
chapters are written in the manner of quict contemplation, with a calm 
dignity that shuns controversy and has no place for idle rhetoric. The 
priest will find much profit in turning from a theological treatise, over- 
loaded with polemics, to a book wherein the Divine Motherhood may 
be contemplated, from every viewpoint, in an atmosphere of peace. 

P. O'NEILL. 
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SHORTER NOTICES. 


Shorter Rotices. 


Comic Anatomy and the Structure of the Ego. By ‘‘ M, B, Oxon.” 
London: John M. Watkins. Price 6/6. 


We cannot say we are much wiser for reading this strange product. 
The author appears to have drawn most of his inspiration from some 
ancient Eastern philosophy of a pantheistic character. As a serious con- 
tribution either to cosmology or psychology—and we do not know what 
other purpose the author could have had in view—we regard the book as 


practically worthless. In any case we cannot recommend it to our 
readers, 





Mr, Francis Newnes. By the Author of ‘ Jock, Jack, and the Corporal.’ 


Pp. 191. 3/6, cloth 4/6 net. London: Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne, 


Readers of Father Martindale’s previous book will be delighted to 
renew acquaintance with the ‘ Corporal,’ in the person of Mr. Francis 
Newnes. The present book is in a more serious vein. It is just as well 
written as the other—which is saying a good deal; but there is less 
Atkinsese to puzzle the reader, and the characters are more diversified. 
Miss Silver and Captain Blake are chosen as examples of the many who 
are led by divers ways to the truth, and in telling their story the writer 
deals in a convincing manner with the obstacles and prejudices which 
stand in the way of conversion. The ‘ Corporal ’ is attracted, but resists 
conversion, and the truth which he feared during life came to comfort 
him on his death-bed. The writer shows an admirable grasp of the 
mentality of would-be converts, of the difficulties in their path, and this 


modest little book should afford invaluable guidance to those who have to 
deal with converts. 


E. J. Kissans. 





Christ The Life of the Soul. By Axpspot Marmion, O.S.B. 


Pp. 427. 
Price 12/6 net. Sands and Co., London ard Edinburgh. 


Tuts is an English version of the author’s ‘‘ Le Christ, Vie de I’Ame.”’ 
As we have already reviewed the original we need not here say more 
than that the preface of Cardinal] Mercier to the French edition, 
followed soon afterwards by a letter of approbation from Pope Benedict 
XV., and the preface by Cardinal Bourne to the present edition, 
sufficiently indicate the value set on the work by these spiritual autho- 


rities, The English version, as well as the French, is from the pen 
of the author himself (whose mother tongue is, we understand, English); 
and is consequently free from the usual drawbacks of a translation. 
The volume is wel] printed on good paper, and is bound in cloth. 


W. M. 
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The Love of the Sacred Heart; with foreword by the Bishop of Salford. 
Anonymous. Pp. 170. Price 6/- net. London: Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne. 


Tuls is a collection of short chapters, all illustrating one or other aspect 
of the same theme—the love of our Lord for mankind. It is net a 
theological treatise on devotion to the Sacred Heart, nor a book of 
formal meditations, nor yet merely a book for spiritua) reading. It is 
something of all three, teaching, edifying and rousing the soul to 
appreciate the boundless love of the Sacred Heart. It is based to a 
large extent on ‘‘ The book of special grace,’’ a contemporary record 
of the communications vouchsafed by our Lord to St. Mechtilde (1241- 
1298), probably the earliest apostle of devotion to the Sacred Heart. 
The present volume also contains a brief but very interesting account 
of the life and visions* of this remarkable saint. We can recommend 
it unhesitatingly to our readers, lay and cleric. ~— 





The Credentials of Christianity. By Rev. Martin J. Scott, S.J. Pp. 257. 
Price, popular edition (wrapper), 2/6; cloth, 6/- net. Lordon: 
Harding and More, High Holborn. 

IMAGINE the kind of lecture that a well-read, keen-witted Catholic 
layman would be likely to deliver, under the auspices of the Cztholic 
Evidence Guild, before the motley crowd assembled in Hyde Park on 
a Sunday evening; and imagine a course of such lectures so erranged 
as to traverse the ground covered by the tract De Vera Reliyione in 
our Latin text-books—there you have a fairly good idea of the style 
and contents of the little volume under review. It is addressed 
primarily to the unbeliever; but the believer too wil] find it « great 
source of strength and consolation, especially if he be frequently called 
on to give a reason for the faith that is in him. It avoids technical 
terms and “learned ’’ expositions, but sound common sense, knowledge 
of the world, and a keen insight into the workings of the human mind 
it displays in plenty. The author is light (as opposed to dull) and 
breezy; but of levity in the objectionable sense there is not a trace in 
his work, for a certain restrained enthusiasm constantly reminds the 
reader of the seriousness of the issues at stake. For a popular 
exposition is is remarkably forceful and persuasive—qualities which it 
owes in no smal] measure to the wealth of apt illustration with which 
it abounds. In its particular line it is one of the best little works that 
we have seen; and we strongly recommend it, not merely to the educated 
laity, but also to ecclesiastical students, and to priests whose lot may 
be cast among unbelievers. 


W. Moran. 


* As Catholics we are not strictly bound to accept what are technically 
known as private revelations; yet when there is weighty evidence, as in the 
present case, in favour of such revelation, and when subsequent events—as 
the like claim and evidence on behalf of Blessed Margaret Mary, the pro- 
vidential spread of the devotion to the Sacred Heart, and the warm 
approval of the same by the Church—tend to confirm it strongly, it would be 
rash to struggle against the light. 


en ee ee, ee ee ee 
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Catholicism the True Rationalism. By Rev. F,. Wooptock, S.J. Pp. 
60. Price 1/-. London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 


Tis is a popular outline of apologetics, consisting of four chapters 
which establish respectively the following propositions :—There is a 
God; Christ is God; Christ established a dogmatic Church; That Church 
is the Catholic Church. The author devotes special attention to an 
objection or prejudice that he considers widespread, viz., that as 
Rationalism and Catholicism are essentially opposed, the latter must 
of necessity be out of conformity with right reason. Hence he is at 
pains to show the reasonableness of every step taken by (let us suppose) 
a convert, from his first inquiry as to the existence of God to his final 
submission to Rome. The Rationalist, on the other hand, does violence 
to reason when he refuses to accept the word of God in circumstances 
in which he would have no hesitation about accepting the word of men. 
The book is chiefly suitable, we think, for dissemination in industrial 
centres in which there is a large element of unbelievers. ee 


Apologetica, By Rev. Joun T. Lancan, S.J. Pp. 434. Price three 


and a half dollars net (postage 20 cents). Loyola University 
Press, Chicago, U.S.A. 


THIS is a companion volume to Fr. Brosnan’s Institutiones Theologiae 
Naturalis reviewed in our last issue. It opens with a discussion of the 
possibility of revelation, and leads on by a logical chain of reasoning 
to the conclusion that Christianity is a divinely-revealed, and the only 
divinely-revealed, religion. The steps in the argument are those with 
which the students of the tract De Vera Religione are familiar—the 
possibility of revelation, the criteria of revelaticn, the genuineness and 
historical reliability of the early Christian documents, the testimony 
of Christ (and the testimony about Christ) as it is represented ir those 
documents, the credibility of that testimony, and finally some corfirma- 
tory arguments from the history and spread of Christianity. In an 
Epilogue the author briefly discusses Buddhism, Mohammedanism and 
a number of so-called ‘‘ primitive ’’ forms of religion. 


In its main outlines the book follows the beaten track; and where 
questions of the date and authorship of Scriptural and Patristic docu- 
ments are concerned, the ordinary conservative Catholic view is adcpted; 
nevertheless, in his presentation of the various arguments the author 
displays a large amount of individuality and freshness. He covers the 
ground rather fully, omitting no reference that is required to give his 
reader an up-to-date knowledge of the aberrations of the human mind 
on- the question of revealed religion. By careful attention to the 
arrangement, division, paragraphing and spacing of his material, he 
has eliminated the danger of confusion, with which students are so 
often confronted when they have to work from a crowded text-book. 
His treatment is very succint throughout : the preliminary explanations 
at the head of each chapter are reduced to a minimum, the arguments 
are stated as briefly as possible, and though the ‘‘ adversarii ’’ and 
their objections are mentioned under each thesis, only the essential 
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points of the difficulties and solutions are given. The result is a work 
that should make a very desirable text-book for class purposes; but 
the student who has not the assistance of a professor wil] find it a 
little too condensed. An up-to-date bibliography and an index ccmplete 
the volume. 


If we were to offer any suggestions to the author, it would be in 
connection with the chapters on the Messianic prophecies. In view of 
the light thrown on many of the Scriptura] passages concerned by 
recent sc holarship, the mere quotation of texts with a word or two “ 
comment constitutes a very poor argument. We imagine that if < 
smaller number of texts were dealt with, and if these were porch vl 
much more fully than in the present edition, the result would be more 
satisfactory. We are afraid that in dealing with these prophecies 
most of our text-books depend too much on the dogmatic theologians 
of the past, and too little on the best Scriptural scholars of to-day. 

The volume is beautifully turned out, print, paper and binding being 
all that could be desired. 

W. Moran. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Books Received. 


From a Gaelic Outpost. By Aodh de Blacam. [We omitted to mention in 
our last number that this book is published by The Catholic Truth Society 
of Ireland, 24 Upper O’Connell Street, Dublin.] 

Apologetica. By Rev. J. T. Langan, 8.J. Chicago: Loyola Press, Price 
$3.50. 

Natural Justice and Private Property. By Rev. D. Merino. B. Eindhoven: 
N.V. Lecturis. 

Short Sermons on the Episties and Cospels. By Rev. F. P. Hickey, 0.8.B. 
Price 6s. net. London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 

A Dream of Heaven (and other discourses). By Rev. Robert Kane, 8.J. 
Price 6s. 6d. net. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 

Father Tim’s Talks. Vol. III. By Rev. C. D. McEnniry, C.88.R. Price 
6s. net. London: Herder. 

Bibliographie Thomiste. Par P. Mandonnet et J. Destrez, O.P. Kain 
(Belgique) Revue des Sciences Phil. et Theologiques. 

A General Introduction to the Bible, by The Rt. Rev. Chas. P. Grannan, 
D.D., Ph.D. In four volumes. 8vo. 876 Pp. Cloth, 32/- net. London: 
Herder. 

Mountain Pathways. A Study in the Ethics of the Sermon on the Mount. 
By Hector Waylen. 3rd edition. 156 pp. 3/6 net, London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd. 

The tg poe Life. A Collection of Short punations on the Inner Life of 
Elizabeth Leseur, translated from the French by A. M. Buchanan, M.A. 255 

pp. 6/- net. London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. 

Saint Benedict, by F. A. Forbes. 121 pp. 2/6 net. London: Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne, Ltd. 

Meditation on the Passion. Compiled from Various Sources, with an Intro- 
duction by Rev. Reginald Walsh, O.P. 242 pp. 12/6 net. London: Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne. 

The Jesuits (1534-1921). A History of tke Society of Jesus from Its 
Foundation to the Present Time, by Thomas J. Campbell, S.J. xvi—937 pp. 
Popular Edition, $5.00; Library Edition, $7.50. New York and London: 
Encyclopedia Press. 

The Christ Child. The Story of Our Lord’s Coming and Life on Earth 
«gS — for Children, by M. C. Olivia Kelly. 104 pp. Dublin: Browne 
ana . an 

Schociday Memories. by Mary Catherine Goulter. 70 pp. 1/6 net. London: 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 

Bishop Barlow and Anglican Orders: A Study of the Original Document 
By Arthur 8. Barnes, M.A. Pp. 194. 12/6 _ net. London: Longmans, 
Green and Co. 

The Spirit of Saint Jane Frances de Chantal, as shown by her Letters. 
Translated ‘by the Sisters of the Visitation, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Pp. 466 
21/- net. London: Longmans, ‘ireen and Co. 

A Parochial Course of Religious Instructions. By Rev. Charles J 
Callan, O.P., and Rev. J. A. McHugh, O.P. Vol. IV. (Moral Series, Vol. 
II.). Pp. 536. 16/- net. London: B. Herder. 

L'Evangile de Notre Seigneur Jésus-Christ, le Fils de Dieu. Par Dom 
Paul Delatte. 2 vols., brochés 30 fr. Tours-Paris: Maison Mame. 

Old Wine and New. By Conall Cearnach. Pp. 112. 2/6 net. Dublin: 
M. H. Gill and Son. 

Finding a Soul. A Spiritual Autobiography. By E. E. Everest. Pp. 
1. 4/6 net. London: Longmans, Green and 

Saint Bonaventure on the Religious Life. By Dominic Devas, 0.F.M. 
Pp. 150. London: Thomas Baker. 

Father Tim’s Talks. Vol. III. By C. D. McEnniry, C.SS.R. Pp. 187. 
6/- net. London: B. Herder. 
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Cheological Reviews. 


TrisH EcciesiasticaL Recorp (April).—?. Boylan, D.D., M.A., ‘Scripture 
Notes: I. The Parable of the Unjust Steward.’ Rt. Rev. J. 8. Vaughan 
‘Eternal Life, VII.’ P. Walsh, ‘Hugh Roe O’Donnell’s Sisters. &. V. 
O'Neill, ‘Some Modern Cases of Diabolical Possession.’ Peter M‘Brien, ‘Art 
for Art’s Sake.” M. Cibbons, ‘The Vicissitudes of the Church in Sweden.’ 
Queries in Theology, Canon Law, and Liturgy. Documents, Reviews, and 
Notes. (May)—€. Pierse, ‘The Meaning of the Mass.” [A Critique of Myste- 
rium Fidei by Fr. de la Taille, 8.J.] Rt. Rev. J. 8. Vaughan, ‘Eternal Life.’ 
M. T. MacSweeney, ‘The Genealogy of St. Patrick.’ [Presupposes the Saint’s 
Roman origin, and seeks to connect him with the family of the Cornelli]. 
8. J. Brown, $.J., ‘The Church in France after fifteen years of Separation.’ 
E. F. Sutcliffe, $.J.. ‘Malachy’s Prophecy of the Eucharistic Sacrifice.’ 0D. 
Barry, ‘The Ethics of Journalism.’ Queries on Theology, Canon Law and 
Liturgy. Documents. Reviews and Notes. (June).—M. H. Maolinerney, 
0.P.. ‘Catholic Lending Libraries. Mgr. DBD. J. O'Doherty, ‘Father Thomas 
White, Founder of the Irish College, Salamanca.’ P. Walsh,. The Chief- 
tains of Fermanagh.’ MW. V. Cill, $.J., ‘Catholics and Evolution Theories.’ 
E. A. Foran, 0.S.A., ‘Some CelebratedIrish Artists.” Queries on Theology, 
Canon Law, and Liturgy. Documents. Correspondence. Reviews. . 

NovvetLe Revue THEOLOGIQUE (April).—A. Janssen, ‘La Doctring des 
Scolastiques sur l’efficacité des Indulgences.’ M. Claeys Bonnaert, ‘L’effort 
personnel et la grace du Sacrement de Pénitence.’ J. Creusen, ‘Les In- 
justes acquéreurs des biens ecclésiastiques.’ E. Jombart, ‘Note de droit 
Canonique—Voeux simples et mariage.’ Bibliographie. (May).—J. Muby, 
$.J., ‘La Valeur historique du quatriéme évangile d’aprés un _  ouvrage 
récent, (deals with The Gospels as historical documents, by V. H. Stanton, 
Cambridge). A. Janssen, ‘La Doctrine des Scolastiques, sur l’efficacité des 
Indulgences.’ Actes du Saint Siége. Notes de droit canonique et 
théologie pastorale. Bibliographie. (June).—M. de la Taille, $J., 
Royauté pacifique de Notre-Seigneur Jésus Christ par l’Eucharistie.’ J. t. 
Jansen, ‘Le cinquantenaire du Doctorat de Saint Alphonse M. de Liguori 
(1871-1921).’ A. Janssen, ‘La Doctrine des Scolastiques sur l’efficacité des 
Indulgences.’ J. Bittremieux, ‘L’essence du péché originel d’aprés Lessius.’ 
Actes du Saint Siége. Notes de Liturgie et de Littérature Ecclésiastique, 
Bibliographie. 

Tue EccuesrasticaL Review (March, 1922).—fra Arminio, ‘The Papal 
Succession in the ‘Prophecy of St. Malachy.’”’’ WM. Brosnan, ‘The Tem- 
poral Power of the Ohureh.’ F. E. Tourscher, O0$.A.. ‘The Classics and 
Christian Olassics in the History of Education.’ J. 0. Patterson, ‘Rela- 
tivity.’ M. T. Henry, ‘The Short Sermon.’ — Luke. ‘Leaves from a Medical 
Case-book: An’ Act of Faith.’ Studies and Conferences. Reviews and 
Notes. (Aprit).—W. J. Kerby, ‘Leisure in Clerical Life.’ P. R. MacCaffrey. 
‘Missionary Carpentry.” Mgr. HW. T. Henry, ‘Sermon Anecdotage.’ “Luke,” 
‘Leaves from a Medical Case-Book: Ex ore infantium.’ Fr. Calin, ‘Biblical 
Apologetics: If Dreams came true.’ Studies and Conferences. Criticisms 
and Notes. 4 

Tae Homyzetic anp Pastorat Reviews (May).—€. Bruehl, ‘Pastoralia. 
Religious Instruction.’ Joseph Husslein, ‘God the Great Laborer. 
WM. Schumacher, ‘Biblical Studies: The discovery of the “‘Epistola Apostole- 
rum.”’ J. A. Murphy, ‘R. H. Benson, An Impression.’ §&. Woywod, ‘The 
Sacrament of Holy Orders.’ Dom 8. Louismet, ‘Practical Ascetical Notes 
for Priests: Conscience.’ J. W. MWeaiy, ‘Parish Societies... Casus Moralis. 
Liturgical Notes. Roman Documents. Queries. Sermons and Sermon Matter. 
Reviews. (June)—C. Bruehl, ‘Pastoralia: Oura Afflictorum.’ J. Musstein, 
‘The Greatest Labor Document (The Bible). . Schumacher, ‘Biblical 
Studies: The “‘Epistola Apostolorum” and the New Testament.’ F. Kelley, 
‘The Relation of our Catholic Schools to Civilization.’ $. Woywod, ‘The 
Minister of Sacred Ordination.’ $. Louismet, ‘Practical Ascetical Notes 
for Priests: The priests’ retreat.’ Casus Moralis. Liturgical Notes. 
Correspondence. Roman Documents. Queries. Sermon matter and 
Sermons. Reviews. 
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GREGORIANUM, 1922 (March).—A. D’Ales, ‘La Question du Purgatoire au 
Concile de Florence en 1438.’ 6. CG. Miniati, ‘Lo Sviluppo delle Imagini 
e la Suggestione Normale e patologica. . Muarte, ‘Quomodo Ecclesia 
Christi, quae visibilis est, possit esse obiectum fidei.’ L. Stiens Bisschop, 
‘Conspectus Hodiernae Philosophiae in Hollandia.’ L. Lohn, “De (Gratui- 
tate Praedestinationis secundum Concilium Valentinum.’ M. D’Herbigny, 
‘Bulletin de théologie ascétique et mystique.’ Recensions. Elenchus 
Bibliographicus. Chronica. (May)—Fr. &. Mueller, ‘Promissio Eucharistiae: 
Revelaturne Eucharistia Jo. vi, 26-47 ipsis verbis an typis?’ €. Mattiusi, 
‘Determinazioni idealiste—Fisica.’ FF. Ehrle, ‘Nuove Proposte per lo Studio 
dei Manoscritti della Scolastica Medioevale.’ L. J. Walker, ‘Anglia quaerens 
Fidem.’ J. Kramp, ‘Albert der Gross und die ‘‘Sermones de SS. Eucharis- 
tiae Sacramento.” ” §. M. Bover, ‘De Paulinae Theologiae Duplici gradu 
seu Stadio. C. Cianfranceschi, ‘Sulla Relativita generale di Einstein. M. 
Diterbigny, ‘Quelquez Livres de Théologie Fondamentale.’ F. Klime, 
‘Aus der neuesten deutschen philosophischen Literatur. Recensions. 
Elenchus Bibliographicus. Chronica. 

THEOLOGIE UND GuLausBe. 2 Heft. Wilh. Schauf, ‘Die Lehre des _ he. 
Paulus von der Auferstehung im Rahmen seiner physich-mystischen Erlé- 
sungsvorstellung.’ D. Breitenstein, ‘Um unsere Diasporaschulen.’ A. Freitag 
‘Das Deutsche Katholische Missionswerk in seiner Entwicklung bis sum 
Weltkriege. A. Steinmann, ‘Die Armen im Geiste.’ Kleine Beitrage. 
Erlasse und Entscheidungen. Aus der Theologie der Gegenwart. 

Stupies (June).—Alfred O’Rahilly, ‘Allegiance and the Crown.’ [The 
development’ of the idea of allegiance from feudal times to the present 
day]. P. J. Gannon, ‘Ir the Catacombs of Belfast.’ [A terrible picture of 
the persecution to which Belfast Catholics have been subjected during the 
last few months.] &. A. MeCowan, ‘The American Federation of Labour.’ 
[Signs of a change of policy in the direction of a demand for participation 
in_ ownership.) Various Secular Articles, Poems, Reviews of Books, etc. 

EVUE DES ScreNcEs PHILOsoPHIQUES ET THEOLOGIQUES.—R. Sernard, 
‘La Critique Aristotelicienne de l’intelligence.’ [The objectivity of know- 
ledge in the Aristotelian system.] J. Paquier, ‘L’orthodoxie de la “Theo- 
logie Germanique.”’’ [Vindicates the orthodoxy of a fifteenth century author 
from whom Luther borrowed.] . 

Brsrica. Vol. III. Fase. 2. A. Ferandez, ‘Aspecto moral de la conquista 
de Canaan.’ [Discusses the two difficulties arising from the story of the 
conquest: the apparent cruelty of the Israelites, and the violation of the 
rights of the inhabitants]. H. Hoepfl, ‘Das Chanukfest.’ [The origin and 
evolution of the feast described in John x. 22]. A. Vaceari, ‘Uno scritte di 
Gregorio d’Elvira tra gli spurii di §. Girolamo.’ ‘[Gives reasons for attri- 
buting the sermon de diversis generitusleprarum]. ©. Meyer, ‘Zur Entstehungs- 

hichte des Buches Judith.’ fRefutes Gaster’s theory that it is a 
evelopment of a fragment discovered by the latter in a late Hebrew M.S.] 


Revue BrsriqveE (Avril, 1922)—R. P. Lagrange, ‘L’Evangile selon les 
Hebreux.’ [An examination of the various references to this gospel in 
ecclesiastical writers]. Dom Wilmart, ‘Un ancien texte latin de |’Evangile 
selon saint Jean, xiii, 3-17.” [A palimpsest from Milan which gives a text 
akin to Codex Usserianus ; suggests that both came from [Illyria]. ll. Gry, 
‘Les Chapitres xi et xii de l’Apocalypse.’ [A study of these two chapters 
showing that this section is a perfectly homogeneous composition, with no 
traces of previously existing documents, or infiltrations from pagan mytho- 
logy]. R. P. Dhorme, ‘L’emploi métaphorique des noms de parties du corps 
en Hébreu et en Akkadien (suite).’ 


Expositor (April, 1922).—J. Stalker, ‘Harnack’s’ “Marcion.” Discussion 
of Harnack’s attitude towards the Old Testament as revealed in his recent 
work on Marcion]. A. E. Carvie, ‘The Fact of Christ and Faith in God.’ 
F. Grainger, ‘Apocalypse and Atonement.’ [Shows that “in exalting the 
Cross as the supreme instrument of Atonement Christ did not depart 
decisively from apocalyptic modes of thought.’”’] (May, 1922).—R. Uarris, 
‘Dilemma and the Gospels.’ [Examines certain instances of the use of 
Dilemma by Our Lord and finds in them proof of the historical character 
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of the Gospel]. WN. J. D, White, ‘The Doctrine of Creation according to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews.’ [Finds a discrepancy between Paul’s statement 

Col. i—16, “in Christ were all things created,” and the statement of Heb. 
ii.—10 that all things were created by the Father]. Ed. Koenig, ‘The so- 
called Popular Religion of Israel.’ [Did these exist side by side with the 
lawful religion, certain ideas and customs which might be defined as a 
different religion?] (June, 1922)—Ed. Koenig, ‘The so-called Popular 
Religion of Israel.’ [Continuation of previous article. The theory (of the 
popular religion of Israel) is built up for the most part of erroneous 
mate rials. “de A. Hutton, ‘A Ruling from “First Peter.”.’ A-commentary 
m Pet. ili. 1-2, on the relations between Christian wives and pagan hus- 
bands]. Mm. Jones, ‘Paul the Pagan.’ [Against modern rationalists proves 
that Paul’s thought and belief was not influenced substantially by 
paganism]. W. 8. Wood, ‘St. Paul and the Resurrection of the Body.” 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL Review (April, 1922). —R. D. Wiison, ‘Darius the 
Mede.’ [Elaborate defence of the historical value of the statement in the 
book of Daniel concerning Darius the Mede]. 8B. F. Paist, ‘Peter Martyr 
and the Colloquy of Poissy.’ F. 8,Downs, ‘Christianity and Today.’ 


Expository Times (May, 1922).—£. &. Foster, ‘The Papyri and the New 
Testament.’ A. J. Gossip, ‘The Prince of Believers.’ [The prince of believers 
is James, who is supposed to have ‘been the full brother of Our Lord. The 
underlying assumption is, of course, false]. (June, 1922).—€. A. Cadd, 
‘Thirty Years Progress in Assyriology.’ E. D. —, “Was Mark the Gardener 
of Gethsemane’ [Answers in the Affirmative]. Crubb, ‘The Raising of 
Laz zarus. cee | account in St. John is “‘based on “heck” But the ‘fact’ is 

alised; Lazarus was not really dead !] 


Tar Monts (April, 1922).—M. @. Darcy, ‘The Task before Catholic Philo- 
sophy.’ [Considerations suggested by the French Congress where the 
Catholic standpoint was not represented]. J. Britten, ‘The Primrose and 
Primrose Day.’ ©. ©. Martindale, ‘How shall they hear?’ [Advocates the 
Catholic novel as a means by which the true faith may be brought to the 
knowledge of non-Catholics]. 4. Thurston, ‘Papal “Traditions.” ’ [The con- 
ession of a favour does not involve any recognition of the listorica 
character of the facts on which it is based. Interesting cases discussed, 
including rescripts on the Holy House of Loretto. (May, 1922). —B. 6. 
Swindelio, ‘Matter and Form in the Light of Modern Science.’ [The theory 
stands or falls independently of these (physical) phenomena. . _nm ws 
heory of the metaphysical order, the changes of physical theories will no* 
ct it]. J. W. Poynter, ‘Catholics and the General Press.’ [Catholic 
ivities should be reported in the daily and weekly press]. 0. Cwynn, 
‘The late Denys Cochin.’ #. Thurston. ‘The Apostle of the Amazon.’ [Notes 
on the life and labours of Father Samuel Fritz]. (June, 1922).—€. B. Barrett, 
Wh t are we to think of M. Coué?’ [Interesting notes on the power vf auto- 
suggestion]. 4. J. Grosch, ‘The Pope’s Power for Peace.’ C. ©. Bateman, 
‘Old Cloisters of France.’ &. Thurston, ‘The Transition Period of Catholic 
Mysticism.’ [The story of Blessed Marie d’Oignies]. 





Nihil Obstat : 
Joannes Canonicus Waters, Censor, Theol. Deput. 
Lmprimi Potest: 
* Epuarpus, 
Archiep. Dublinen, 
Hiberniae Primas. 


Dublini, Junii, 1922. 
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Che Visit of St. Paul to Jerusalem 
in Galatians 2, 1-10. 


‘Tue first two chapters of Galatians record two visits paid 
by St. Paul to Jerusalem after his conversion. The first of 
these took place, according to Gal. 1, 18, three years after 
St. Paul’s conversion, and lasted fifteen days. This first 
visit is also recorded in Acts 9, 26-30. Though there are 
‘some difficulties suggested by a close comparison of the 
narrative of the circumstances connected with this visit in 
Galatians with the narrative in Acts 9, it can be easily 
shown that the Lukan and Pauline accounts of this first 
visit of Paul as a Christian to Jerusalem are in substantial 
agreement. Following on his first visit to Jerusalem Paul 
‘tells us that he went away to the districts of Syria and 
Cilicia (Gal. 1, 21: cf, Acts 9, 30) and that he continued to 
remain unknown by appearance to the churches of Judea. 
At the beginning of Gal. 2 he says: ‘ Then after fourteen 
years I again went up to Jerusalem.’ Whether the fourteen 
years are to be counted from St. Paul’s conversion, or 
whether we reckon them from the date of the visit in Gal. 1, 
a serious problem arises out of a comparison of the narrative 
in Acts with Gal. 2. The traditional Catholic view identi- 
‘fies the visit of Gal. 2 with that recorded in Acts 15, and 
explains Gal. 2-10 as an account written by St. Paul from 
an intensely personal point of view of the Council of 
Jerusalem. If this identification is accepted two difficulties 
have to be faced: (a) the so-called alms-visit of Paul and 
Barnabas to Jerusalem (Acts 11, 30) is passed over without 
mention in Gal., and (b) the situation described in Gal. 2 
seems to differ seriously from that depicted in Acts 15. The 
Point of (a) is that in Gal. 1-2, 10 Paul seems to be endea- 
vouring to prove to the Galatians that he had not had, nor 
‘sought, during the 17 (or, at all events, 14) years that 
followed his conversion, any genuine opportunity of 
Teceiving instruction in the Gospel from the older Apostles : 
like the older Apostles, the Twelve, he also received his 
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Gospel immediately from Christ ;' his doctrine of freedom: 
from the Law was, therefore, in no sense, a departure from 
an instruction or commission which he had received 
in the first instance, from the Twelve—as Paul’s enemies 
in Galatia seem to have asserted.? His Apostolate and 
his Gospel had been given to Paul immediately by Christ. 
In proving this to the Galatians it was, according to 
modern critics of Acts and Galatians, essential to Paul to 
show that he hadhad no real opportunity of meeting the older 
Apostles and conferring with them on his Gospel prior to 
the events described in Gal. 2, 1-10. Hence, it is contended 
by the critics, Paul could not have ventured to omit all 
reference to any visit made to Jerusalem in the interval 
between his conversion and the visit of Gal.2. Yet, if Gal. 
2, 1-10 is to be taken as a description, from Paul’s point of 
view, of the Apostolic Council of Acts 15, it must follow 
that the Alms-visit of Acts 11, 30, which in Acts clearly 
falls between Paul’s first visit to Jerusalem after his 
conversion and the Apostolic Council, is completely passed 
over in Galatians. It seems to follow, therefore, that if 
Acts 11, 30 is historical, Paul’s argument in Gal. is 
dishonest and breaks down. If, on the other hand, 
Galatians is to be accepted as the more reliable, because the 
more personal and older, account of Paul’s early Apostolic 
career, the Lukan narrative in Acts 11 can scarcely be 
accepted by criticism as correct. 

In connection with (b) it is argued*® that the narrative in 
Gal. 2 differs so greatly from that of Acts 15 that the two 
narratives cannot be regarded by an unprejudiced reader 
as referring to the same situation. It is contended that 
the situation in Gal. 2, 1-10 differs completely in its ante- 
cedents, details, and results from that outlined in Acts 15. 
It is pointed out by those who refuse to identify the visit of 
Gal. 2, 1-10 with that of Acts 15, (1) that in Gal. 2, 1-10 
Paul does not go up, as in Acts 15, as a delegate of the 
Church of Antioch, but decides of himself, in accordance: 


1 Gal. 1, 1. 11. 12. 

2 Gal. 1, 16. 17. 

3 Weber, “‘Antiochenische Kollekte,” p. xvi: “Biblische Zeitschrift” 
1912, p. 166. The difficulties against the identification of Gal. 2, 1-10 and 
Acts 15 are stated very fully by Emmet in “The Beginnings of Chris- 
tianity,” Vol. II., pp. 271-277. Emmet favours the identification of the 
visit of Gal. 2 with the Alms-visit (Acts 11, 30)—Weber’s earlier view. 
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with a revelation‘ to visit the Church of Jerusalem. His 
companions in this visit are Barnabas and Titus—and no 
others. (2) At the time of this visit of Gal. 2 no real 
agitation of Judaisers at Antioch had taken place; the 
trouble of Paul and his companions is rather with 
adversaries in Jerusalem. (3) Gal. 2, 1-10 speaks merely 
of a provisional arrangement in regard to Gentile Chris- 
tians; it does not suggest that a public and authoritative 
decision in the matter was reached (like that in Acts 15). 
(4) Gal. 2 does not imply that any change was made in the 
general life of the Christian community, or in the manner 
of preaching the Gospel, as a result of the negotiations 
described in Gal. 2. (3) The main result of the conference 
in Gal. 2 was the agreement of the five chief Christian 
leaders in accepting the unity of faith and charity in the 
Christian life, in emphasising the need of generous alms for 
the Christians of Jerusalem, and in arranging generally a 
division of the missionary field. 

The difficulties (a) and (b) have been regarded as so 
serious that the traditional identification of Gal. 2, 1-10 
with Acts 15 has been abandoned even by some Catholic 
scholars. Since a Catholic writer is not free to deny, with 
modern liberalism, the historical accuracy of the Acts, he 
must, if he refuses to identify Gal. 2 with Acts 15, seek to 
identify the visit of Gal. 2 with the Alms-visit of Acts 11, 
30, or he must find in Gal. 2, 1-10 a description of a visit 
not mentioned in Acts together with a reference to the 
Alms-visit. The former of these alternatives has been 
accepted by such Catholic scholars as Belser® and 
Gutjahr,® and until recently, by Valentin Weber. The 
last named writer has devoted a great deal of energy to the 
study of Galatians, and in addition to developing the so- 
called ‘South-Galatian’ theory,” he has _ recently 
published a number of essays dealing with the relations 


4 Gal. 2, 2 


5 See Belser, “Einleitung, pp. 150; 170 f.; 407; 417ff. 434; 487. 
“Apostelgeschichte,” pp. 196-199 

6 “Einleitung,” p. 297: “Der Brief an die Galater,” p. 223. For 
other Catholic supporters of the view, see article by Weber in “Bibl. 
Zeitschrift 1912, 67. 
i In his “‘Abfassung des Galaterbriefes” and several articles in the 
‘Katholik, Biblische Zeitschrift.” ‘“Tiibingen Quartalschrift,” etc., and in 
his “Adressaten des Galaterbriefes” (“Biblische Studien,” 1900). 
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between Gal. 1, 2 and Acts. In the most recent essay of 
Weber which has come into my hands, Die antiochenische 
Kollekte, die ubersehene Hauptorientierung fur die Paulusforschung, 
Wuerzburg, 1917)* he has definitely abandoned the identifi- 
cation of Gal. 2, 1-10 with the Alms-visit, Acts 11, 30, and 
treats the narrative of Gal. 2, 1-10a as an account of a 
Conference-visit made by Paul in Jerusalem which is 
nowhere recorded in Acts. To avoid, however, the risk 
of omitting any visit of Paul to Jerusalem in Gal. 1-2 
Weber finds a hint of the Alms-visit in Gal. 2, 10b.° 
Weber’s theory, is based of course, on the admission of the 
difficulties (a) and (b) above outlined. Galatians must, he 
thinks, enumerate all Paul’s visits up to the date at which 
that epistle was written, and it is impossible to identify 
Gal. 2, 1-10 with Acts 15. Weber formerly identified Gal. 
2, 1-10 with Acts 11, 30. Now he abandons this identifi- 
cation, and explains Gal. 2, 10b as the only allusion to 
Acts 11, 30 in Galatians. A brief statement of this novel 
Catholic theory may be of interest to students of the New 
Testament. Since it is largely based on liberal criticism, 
it will be found that it stands or falls with the admission 
or solution of the difficulties (a) and (b). 


Weber gives the following chronology of the period from 
Paul’s conversion up to the Council of Jerusalem : 


31. Conversion. 

33 (or, at latest, 35), First visit of Paul in Jerusalem (Gal. 
1, 18=Acts 9, 26). 
Return to Tarsus (Acts 9, 30 :22, 27, 21) : beginning 
of fourteen years of absence from Judea : missionary 
work in Tarsus and district, chiefly among Jews. 
(The fourteen years of Gal. 2, 1 are to be reckoned 
from the visit of Gal. 1, 18). 

39/40 Paul is fetched by Barnabas to Antioch (Acts 11, 

25), and spends a year there working with Barnabas 
in the Gentile mission (A. 11, 26). Some time after 


8 See also article in “Katholik” 1918 (2, 126-129). 

9 On this new hypothesis concerning ‘Gal. 2, 10 compare Plooy, “De 
chronologie van het leven van Paulus” (Leyden, 1918) p. 115, Plooy 
points out that Vernon Bartlett in a study published in the “Expositor,” 
1299, p. 263-280 on “Some points in Pailire history and chronology” de 
fended, like Weber, the view that Ga 2. 1-10 records a visit of Paul to 
Jerusalem which is not referred to in Acts. 
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40 Agabus predicts coming famine (A. 11, 26-28). 
Then follows missionary activity of Paul and 
Barnabas in Syria and Cilicia (Gal. 1, 21-24). 
Agrippa I. becomes king. 

Death of Agrippa. (Acts 12, 23). 

Second visit of Paul to Jerusalem. A secret con- 
vention is held between Paul and the other Apostles, 
and an agreement is made as to the spheres of work 
of Paul and the others. Paul promises to make a 
collection for the Christians in Jerusalem. (Gal. 2, 
1-10a). 

Ane . The news of the famine in Judea 
reaches Antioch ; the collection is set on foot (Acts 
11, 29 : Gal. 2, 10b). 

. (Dec. to April). Famine in Judea. (Acts 11, 28). 
in the early part of 47 Paul coming a third time 
to Jerusalem brings (together with Barnabas) the 
monies collected (Acts 11, 32). 

47. (May). Paul before Sergius. (Acts 13, 7 ff.) 
Mission in §. Galatia. 

48. Return from first missionary journey, and sojourn 
in Antioch. (A. 14, 26-28.) Here is to be put the 
conflict with Peter (Gal. 2, 12ff). 

49. Violent agitation in Syria (Acts 15, 1) and in 
Galatia. Letter written to Galatians. 

50. (Beginning of year.) Apostolic Council in 
Jerusalem. 

Thus, according to Weber, the question of the circum- 
cision of the Gentiles was twice discussed by Paul and the 
other Apostles at Jerusalem. The first discussion was held 
before any missionary work had been done by Paul outside 
of Syria and Cilicia. This first discussion took place after 
the first indications of a Judaising campaign had begun to 
appear. It was private and confidential. The result of 
this conference was the agreement outlined in Gal. 2, 1-10a. 
Before the beginning of the second missionary tour of St. 
Paul vigorous and open opposition to his Gospel of freedom 
was initiated, and the problem was dealt with again at 
Jerusalem, but this time publicly and solemnly. The 
result of this second and public conference was the settle- 
ment of the problem of the Gentile Christians as it is 
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described in Acts 15. At the earlier conference Barnabas 
and Paul, probably on the proposal of Paul, guaranteed 
the raising of a sort of general charity-tax for the poor in 
Jerusalem (Gal 2, 10b). When then the news of the famine 
in Judea reached Antioch, the two apostles organised a 
collection for the Church of Jerusalem, and brought them- 
selves the proceeds of the collection to Jerusalem. This 
visit of Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem was the Alms- 
visit (Acts 11, 30). 

The new features of this theory are the explanation of 
Gal 2, 1-10a as a narrative of a conference in Jerusalem 
which is nowhere else recorded, and the equating of Gal. 
2, 10b with Acts 11, 29-30. The words in Gal. 2, 10b— 
‘ Even that very thing (i.e. to be mindful of the poor, Gal. 
2, 10a) which I hastened with all speed to do ’*“—Weber 
takes as including a reference both to Paul’s activity 
in organising the famine-collection in Antioch and to his 
Alms-visit to Jerusalem. Weber's earlier theory simply 
identified Gal. 2, 1-10 with the story of the Alms-visit. 

Weber calls his new theory a grundlegende Radikalkur gur 
Geschichte des Urchristentums." Yet it is not so satisfactory 
as he himself supposes. It is, indeed, simply gratuitous if 
it can be shown that Paul did not need to enumerate in 
Gal. 1-2 all his visits to Jerusalem between his conversion 
and the Apostolic Council, and that the narrative in Gal. 
1, 21-2, 10 in no way contradicts Acts 11, 25-30; 12, 25-15, 
29. 

That Paul did not need to enumerate in Gal. all the 
visits which he made to Jerusalem between his conversion 
and the Apostolic Council follows, I think, from a true 
understanding of Paul’s apology in the epistle. The 
influences hostile to St. Paul which had crept into the 
Galatian Church soon after its foundation were obviously 
strongly Judaistic. Their aim was to undermine the work 
of Paul by insinuating, in the first place, that he was no 
more than a self-styled apostle, that he did not satisfy the 
conditions laid down by St. Peter at the election of 
Matthias. He had not been, they said, a witness of the 


10 For a criticism of Weber’s view of this phrase see Plooy, “De 
chronologie van het leven van Paulus,” pp. 112 ff. 
11 In the sub-title of his Essay, “Die antiochenieche Kollekte.” 
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words and deeds of Jesus: he had merely learned of these 
things from the genuine Apostles in Jerusalem, and had 
then gone forth, either without any commission, or with no 
more than a secondary human commission, to preach the 
Gospel. The enemies of Paul asserted, further, that in his 
self-appointed, or, at best, merely human, apostolate, Paul 
bad departed from the faith of the true Apostles in 
Jerusalem. Against these two charges Paul had to prove 
(a) that he was a genuine, divinely appointed, apostle who 
had received his knowledge of Jesus and of the Gospel of 
Jesus, as well as his commission to teach, directly from the 
Lord Himself; and (b) that there was no difference in stand- 
point between his Gospel of freedom and that which the 
older Apostles preached. 

He proves the first point by a brief review of the circum- 
stances of his conversion and call, and of the incidents 
which occurred during a number of years subsequent to his 
call. He had preached to the Galatians, we may be sure, 
about his own conversion, and the story of that conversion, 
as we have it from his own lips in Acts 22 and 26, was, in 
all probability, more than once told to the Galatians. It 
is pre-supposed in the claim made in Gal. that he was 
appointed an Apostle not by men, but by Jesus Christ. 
The commission to teach was given to him, he asserts, 
directly by the Risen Lord. But, even though, he claimed 
to have been appointed Apostle by Jesus, it might still be 
true that he had derived his knowledge of the Gospel of 
Jesus from the older Palestinian group of Apostles—the 
Twelve. This possibility he meets and excludes in his 
argument. 

During the three years that immediately followed his 
conversion, Paul points out,“ he met no Apostle of the 
Lord ; and, yet, during those three years he, for a time, at 
least, preached the Gospel in Damascus—a Gospel, that is, 
which he had not derived from the authorities in Jerusalem. 
When, at the end of three years, he did visit Jerusalem, 
the purpose of his visit was not to seek instruction in the 
Gospel, but to make the acquaintance of Peter.“ He 
stayed but fifteen days in Jerusalem, and during that time 


12 Gal. 1, 18. 
13 “‘Historesai Petron.” 
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saw no Apostle but Peter and James, the brother of the 
Lord.* Leaving Jerusalem, partly because of the perils 
which threatened him from his former associates, the 
Hellenists, and partly on account of a vision,” Paul 
travelled to Caesarea. Thence he crossed the sea to 
Seleucia, and proceeded thence through Syria to Cilicia, 
settling down in Tarsus. In Tarsus he preached, 
apparently, for a considerable time, remaining there until 
Barnabas came to fetch him to Antioch. This cannot have 
been before 40, and may have been much later than that 
year. For at least one whole year Barnabas and Paul 
worked together in the Antiochian mission.” All this was 
prior to the Alms-visit. The year of the famine in Judea 
is usually regarded as 46. The Alms-visit was preceded, 
according to Weber, by the visit described in Gal. 2, 1-10a, 
but that earlier visit was, Weber admits, as late as winter 
46/47, so that the Alms-visit, on Weber's showing, cannot 
have been earlier than 47. This earlier visit is postulated 
by Weber, as has been said, partly because he thinks that 
Gal. 2, 1-10 cannot be a description of the Apostolic 
Council, and partly because Paul could not in his argument 
have omitted the mention of any visit to Jerusalem prior to 
that described in Gal 2. But even Weber must admit that 
prior to the hypothetical Conference-visit in the winter of 
46/47 Paul had been preaching his Gospel of Freedom for 
at least eight or nine years.” It is not readily thinkable 
that a Gospel which Paul had preached during so long a 
time in widely separated districts could have been greatly 
modified by any instructions which Paul could have derived 
from the other Apostles in 46 or 47. His enemies in Galatia 
could not have been so foolish as to allege that Paul during 
a short visit to Jerusalem in 46 or 47 learned the chief points 


14 Gal. 1, 19. 

15 Acts 9, 29; 22, 17. 

16 Acts 11, 25.26. 

17 If Pau}, as Webér says, was converted in 31, he may have been 
preaching for 14 or 15 years prior to 47. It is unnecessary to stress the 
point that Barnabas and Paul are said in Acte 11, 30 to have brought the 
Alms to the Presbyters of Jerusalem only, and to infer that no 
Apostles were in Jerusalem at the time, and that, therefore, Paul could 
not have conferred with any of the Twelve on the occasion of the Alms- 
visit. Even if Paul had conferred with all the older Apostles in 46, 
that could not have affected his argument in Gal. 1. His Gospel was, by 
that time, incapable of serious revision. 
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of the Gospel which he had actually been preaching already 
for several years. Thus, even if Gal. 2 refers to the Apostolic 
Council, Paul’s apology in Gal. 1-2 retains its force. The 
omission of a reference to a visit to Jerusalem, or to con- 
ferences with the older Apostles during the period before 
Paul’s Gospel had become stereotyped and widely known, 
would have been a serious defect in Gal.—but no critic 
accuses Paul of such an omission. The difficulty raised by 
the critics concerns the omission of a reference to a visit in 
46 or 47, and since Paul’s preaching had at that date 
already taken a definite and practically unchangeable form, 
the omission of a reference to the Alms-visit in Gal.” would 
be a serious difficulty only if Paul had set out in Gal. with 
a formal statement that he intended to enumerate fully in 
that letter his visits to Jerusalem prior to the Apostolic 
Council. 

Why, then, does Paul insist on the visit in Gal. 2, since it 
did not take place until 14 years after his first visit (or after 
his conversion)? The reason is not far to seek. His 
enemies had obviously asserted that Paul’s Gospel was not 
in harmony with the official teaching of Jerusalem. It 
was, therefore, of capital importance for him to be able to 
claim that the Gospel which he had preached for many 
years was formally and fully sanctioned the first time it was 
officially put before the authorities in Jerusalem. In 
showing that the Gospel which he had not received from 
his brother Apostles, and which he had for years indepen- 
dently promulgated without consultation with the Twelve, 
was fully accepted—without rejoinder’—by the college of 
Palestinian Apostles, Paul disposed of his adversaries’ main 
sition. The longer the interval since the time when Paul 

ad begun to preach his Gospel to the date of the Apostolic 
Conference, the more important was it for Paul to be able 
to point to the official approval of the Apostles. Hence he 
emphasises the fourteen years. On the other hand, it could 
not weaken Paul’s general argument to omit the Alms-visit. 


19 On Weber’s theory Paul was converted in 31, and by 47 must 
have been preaching at least 14 years. 

19 The phrase in Gal. 2, 6 “emoi ouden prosanethento” does not 
mean, ‘They made no addition to m ‘Gospel,’ but ‘They had no criticism 
to make on my Gospel’ [when I put it before them]. Cf. Weiss, “Das 
Urchristeatum,” p. 204. 
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By the time that visit took place, as we have seen, Paul’s 
Gospel had assumed fixed form, and there was no question 
of an official Conference about Paul’s Gospel at the date of 
that visit. In Gal. 1 Paul says in effect: My Gospel was 
crystallised and widely preached before I formally met the 
alee Apostles.’ In Gal 2, 1-10 his thesis is: * On the very 
first occasion on which my Gospel was put before the 
authorities, it was accepted without criticism.’ 

It is clear then, that the omission of a reference to the 
Alms-visit in Acts 11, 30 in no may vitiates the argument 
of Paul in Gal. 1-2. Hence the first main difficulty (a) on 
which Weber’s new theory of Gal. 2, 1-10 is based dis- 
appears. The other difficulty (b) of the apparent discre- 
pancies between Gal. 2, 1-10 and Acts 15 still remains to be 
considered. This difficulty, however, tends also to disappear 
when the respective aims and methods of Acts and Gal. are 
closely examined. 

It is to be noted in general that Gal. is a vehement apology 
for his Gospel and Apostolate written by Paul to confute 
his adversaries, whereas the narrative in the Acts is that of 
a calmly writing chronicler who is far less interested in 
Paul than he is in the progress of Paul’s Gospel. Hence 
we must expect that if Gal. and Acts deal with the same 
situation they will naturally deal with it from very different 
points of view, emphasising quite different aspects of the 
situation in question. In Gal. 2, 1-10 Paul, as we might 
expect, is in the centre of the picture; everything centres 
round him, and his vindication by the Apostles against the 
Judaisers appears as a sort of personal victory. The 
favourable result of the proceedings is largely ascribed to 
the personal zeal and influence of Paul. The reference to 
the test-case of Titus is calculated to bring Paul into the 
very forefront of the situation.” Though Paul had certainly 
entertained no doubts about the truth of his Gospel, he was, 
probably, apprehensive lest the Judaisers might succeed in 
raising serious obstacles for his work of preaching to the 
Gentiles." Hence the result of the Conference is described 
triumphantly as if it were a sort of tribute to Paul’s per- 
sonal integrity and trustworthiness. 

2 Gal. 2, 35, 

2 Gal. 2,2. 
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Luke in Acts 15, on the other hand, is not concerned 
with Paul’s personal emotions :* his purpose is to show 
how the work of the Spirit completed another important 
stage at the Apostolic Council. The older Apostles, who, 
from their early training and tendencies, might naturally 
have found it difficult to accept the full consequences of 
universalism, are depicted by Luke in Acts 15 as the instru- 
ments of the Spirit in the rejection of Jewish particularism. 
For Luke the work of the Spirit is of chief importance, and 
with him Paul’s part in that work receives a reasonable, 
but not enthusiastic, attention. When Paul ascribes his 
visit to Jerusalem in Gal. 2, 2 to a revelation, while Luke 
regards it as the outcome of a long-standing controversy, 
and describes its immediate occasion as an arrangement 
agreed on’ by the Antiochian Church, we have merely 
another instance of the inevitable contrast between an 
intensely personal and a merely annalistic record. Paul’s 
revelation was for him, no doubt, the really compelling 
inducement to form one of the delegation to Jerusalem. 

Even Weber does not deny that the main point of discus- 
sion at the Council of Acts 15—the freedom of the Gentile 
Christians from the Law—was the chief point also of 
discussion at the supposed earlier Conference of Gal. 2, 1-10. 
In both narratives the dramatis personae are the same (even 
Titus may have been one of the ‘ some others ’ of the dele- 
gation from Antioch), and in both there is the same 
clamour of Judaisers. Both in Acts 15 and in Gal. 2 the 
complete freedom of Gentiles from the Law is recognised. 
The dogmatic importance of the narrative in Gal. 2 is the 
same, therefore, as that of Acts 15. The restrictions pro- 
— by James in Acts for Gentile Christians in the 

hurches founded from Aritioch in no way affected the 
general decision of the Council that the Gentile Christians 
were to be free from the Law. Hence Paul’s boast that the 
Apostles made no rejoinder of criticism when he had 
expounded fully to them his Gospel is quite in harmony 
with Acts 15. The reservations of James did not concern 

22 On the relation Ww - * 
Rottre aux. Galate, ie and tt ibenteuse. Die axoetelguachiinkts and 


23 Acts 15, 2. 
24 Gal. 2, 6. 
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the substance of Paul's Gospel. The contention of Weber, 
that the conference described by Gal. 2 was a purely private 
Conference will not stand the test of close comparison with 
the text of Gal. 2, 1-10.%. And if there had been really 
held a private Conference on the position of the Gentiles 
between Paul and the ‘ Pillars * at Jerusalem prior to the 
Conference recorded in Acts 15, it is difficult to understand 
how Luke could have failed to mention it. Such a Confer- 
ence would have been, in its own way, as important as the 
reception of Cornelius into the Church, and, as marking a 
vital phase in the working of the Spirit, would surely have 
taken a prominent place in Luke's scheme of the Acts. Nor 
can Hee silence in regard to such a Conference be 
explained by want of knowledge on his part, for he shows 
himself particularly well informed in all that concerns the 
Church of Antioch.” 

It may be conjectured that Weber’s refusal to identify 
Gal. 2, 1-10 with Acts 15 is fundamentally due to his zeal 
for the ‘ South Galatian ’ theory. On that theory the letter 
to the Galatians is most naturally regarded as having been 
written before the Council of Jerusalem. This Weber 
accepts. It is obvious that, if Gal. was written before the 
beginning of the Council of Acts 15, no reference to that 
Council can be found in Gal. The South Galatian theory, 
therefore, it would seem, has led Weber on the one hand, to 
invent a hitherto unknown visit of Paul to Jerusalem, and 
on the other, to subject Gal. 2, 10b to a remarkable experi- 
ment in exegesis. If the South Galatian theory really 
demands from the Catholic critic so many exegetic tours de 
force as Weber employs in its defence it is not likely that we 
shall soon see it widely accepted by Catholic scholars. 


P. Boyan. 


25 Even Loisy admits freely Ry. 


aux ‘alate ‘ Y text 
of Gel. 2, 2 implies that two sorts nape Ung Reg .- 


tre 
conferences—one with group and 


another with the ‘ notabilities '"—were held during the visit of Gal. 2. 

26 (4) If the “We-passage’ in the western text of Acts ll, 27-28 is to be 
relied on, Luke himself was in Antioch about the time of the alleged 
Conference-visit of Weber. 
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Wolfe Cone and the Irish Catholics. 


IN previous articles on this subject (IR1sH THEOLOGICAL 
QUARTERLY, January and April, 1922) the course of events 
was followed down to the middle of the year 1792. Wolfe 
Tone was then in a prominent position as secretary of the 
Catholic Committee, to which office he was appointed in 
July' of the same year. We are now to follow the fortunes 
of the Catholics in Parliament until Tone’s ultimate 
separation from the agitation on behalf of that body. 

We have already seen that, prior to the assembling of the 
Convention in December, 1792, the meeting which most 
pleased Wolfe Tone was that held by the general body of 
the Catholics of Dublin on October 31. The bigoted 
Protestant mayor, sherifis, commons and citizens, of the 
city had met on September 11 at the Exhibition House in 
William Street, and had threatened to resist the Catholic 
claims by force. They further addressed to the Protestants 
of the country a letter that was most offensive to the 
Catholic body as a whole, and particularly to the citizens of 
Dublin of that persuasion.*? The meeting of October 31 
issued a spirited reply. It was composed by Thomas Addis 
Emmet in consultation with Tone. Emmet had been intro- 
duced to the Catholic Committee only a fortnight before the 
date of the meeting. The statement‘ traversed the whole 
— of the opposing side. The final paragraph ran 
thus :— 

The great question of our emancipation is now afloat ; 
we have never sought to acquire it by force, and we hope 
for it now only from the wisdom of the Legislature, and 
affection of our Protestant brethren. But, we here 
1 It would appear that the precise date of Tone’s entrance into his 

new office has not ‘seen noticed. Lecky, vol. iii, 108, puts the event in 
the spring of 1792. Tone himself says, Life i., 497, “my being retained 
in the service of the Catholics did not take place till July, 1792;” and 
at July 24, in one of his journals he enters: “this day my appointment 
&@s secretary to the Sub-Committee until the rising of Parliament was 
confirmed unanimously by the (General Committee, with a stipend for 
that time of £200.” ibid 167. 


2 Life of Theobald Wolfe Tone, i. 67. 
3 Plowden, Historical Review ii. part 1, 383. 
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solemnly and publicly declare that we never will, through 
any change of time or circumstance save the actual 
restoration of our rights, desist from the peaceable and 
lawful pursuit of the two great objects of our hopes—the 
right of elective franchise, and an equal share in the 
benefits of the trial by jury. 
But the meeting did not confine itself to answering the 
bigoted utterances of the Dublin Protestants. An address 
was voted to the National Assembly of France, and another 
to the people of Ireland.’ Resolutions thanking the people 
of Belfast, Cork, and other towns, were also prepared, 
These latter were in the sole charge of Wolfe Tone.’ It is no 
wonder that, when such a challenge was flung in the face of 
the ascendancy party, the warfare of resolutions came to an 
end. 

But, we are anticipating a little. Earlier in the year 
Tone had gone to Belfast to secure a declaration in favour 
of the Catholics from the Volunteers, who paraded in 
strength on July 14, the anniversary of the storming of the 
Bastille in Paris.” Though many of his friends tried to 
dissuade him from his purpose, his mission was successful. 
His journal says : ‘‘ Question moved by the Draper. Before 
the debate goes on five minutes, satisfied that we have it 
hollow ; the Lisburn men, and our good advisers in the field, 
all mistaken. Carry the question with about five dissenting 
voices.’’* Another trip to the North followed in August, 
the result of which was to put Tone’s adversaries in the 
wrong,’ and to restore peace in the County Down, then torn 
asunder with collisions between the Peep-of-Day-Boys and 
the Defenders. On the return journey from this third visit 
to Ulster there is an interesting entry” under August 9, 
relating to the Catholic Bishops of that province :— 

Dinner with Dr. Reilly, the Primate ; Plunket, Bishop of 

Meath ; Reilly, Bishop of Clogher; Cruise, Bishop of 

Ardagh ; McMillan, Bishop of Down; Coyle, Bishop of 

: Ibid pee re in Plowden, part 23, Appendix, 211, 

6 Life, i, 200. 4 ae 
aon journal of the visit extend from July 9 to July 29, Life i. 
8 Life, i. 160. 

9 Ibid. 177. 
10 Ibid. 170. 
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Raphoe ; McDavit, Bishop of Derry ; and Lennon, Bishop 

of Dromore; all very pleasant, sensiblemen. Dr. Plunket 

far the first ; think he could be a credit to any situation. 

All well on the Catholic question. The matter as to the 

North now settled. More and more admire Dr. Plunket ; 

glad to find the Catholic prelates men of such manners 

and understanding. 
Dr. Plunket’s diary,"at August 7, has the following passage 
confirming the view of Tone that the bishops of the northern 
province were, at this juncture, staunchly in favour of the 
action the Catholic Committee were forwarding :— 

Being the first Tuesday in August, the prelates of the 

province of Armagh met as usual at Drogheda. At this 

meeting the Catholic declaration was approved, and it 

was unanimously resolved that it should be subscribed by 

the Catholics of the respective dioceses of the province. 
Besides meeting the Bishops, Tone also busied himself on 
this tour with visiting several members of the aristocracy 
of the North, including Lords Downshire, Hillsborough, 
and Annesley. He was back in Dublin again on August 
20. 

On these journeys Tone’s pen was not idle. Under date 
of July 13 we find the entry :—‘‘ Write a letter about 
the Catholic Committee, signed X.Y., for the Northern Star.”’ 
Again on August 8, on reading the Derry Grand Jury 
resolutions, he addressed another paper to the same journal 
with the signature of ‘* Vindex.’’ This rejoinder is repro- 
duced in the Washington edition” of Tone’s Life. ‘A third 
missive is described as follows at August 23 :—‘‘ Write an 
X.Y. containing an impartial account of our late journey 
in the North; send it to Joy for his paper, and write to 
Neilson to copy it, by whch means we have the advantage 
of a double circulation. Will Joy be honest enough to print 
it?’ The latter communication, and the first above 
referred to, are not included in any edition of Tone’s works. 

Reference has already been made” to the resolutions sent 
up from the Limerick Grand Jury in connexion with the 
proposed Catholic Convention. They had been instigated 

11 Cogan, Diocese of Meath, iii, 258. 


12 Life i. 377-381. 
13 Irish Theological Quarterly 1922, April, 165. 
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by Fitzgibbon, Lord Clare, Lord Chancellor, an inveterate 
enemy of the Catholics. On August 24 Tone entered in his 
journal that he had that day written a flourishing manifesto 
for his committee in reply. The resolutions were ~ pert 
and saucy,”’ to use the words of Tone,“ but to do himself 
justice he adds that his own answer was ‘‘ not much behind 
them.’ Further literary activities are disclosed in entries 
at September 15 and September 21. On these occasions the 
signature Tone employed was ‘‘ A Protestant Freeman.’* 
The papers so signed have not been republished. Again on 
September 20 we have :—‘‘ Write a squib against all the 
foremen for one of the Dublin papers, signed No Grand-jury- 
man,’’® and: ‘‘ Wrote a letter for the Hibernian Journal 
signed Senex ’’ at date of September 24. 

owards the close of the year 1792, the most important of 
all questions was that concerning the Catholics. In 
response to a circular letter issued over the name of Edward 
byrne, preparations or the elections of a Catholic 
Convention were now far advanced in many parts of the 
country. Tone’s journals supply us with an index as to 
how things proceeded. On October 1 he says :—‘‘ This day 
eighteen counties have completed the returns of their dele- 
gates to the General Committee, and nine more are in pro- 
gress, besides all the great towns.’’ A journey to Connaught 
followed, the purpose being to spur up the counties of Mayo 
and Galway to nominate members for the Convention. Tone 
describes his trip to and fro with characteristic intimacy.” 
The intention was to meet the great Catholic magnates of 
the West at the fair of Ballinasloe. The expedition was 
successful. On November 10 Tone was able to announce 
that the Convention was to assemble on December 3. ‘‘ We 
have this day,’’ he says,” returns from 25 counties and all 
the great cities, with a strong confidence that we shall have 
the remainder before the day of meeting. The circumstance 
of the time being fixed will probably bring in the outliers.’ 
Ultimately, every county in the country, and no less than 
forty cities and towns were represented in the assembly. 


14 Life i. 177. 
15 Ibid. 183, 

16 Ibid. 190-194. 
17 Tbid. 206. 
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Following the election of Mr. Edward Byrne as chairman 
of the Convention, a discussion arose as to whether, in the 
petition which it was decided to make to the King, a full 
or partial measure of emancipation should be demanded. 
Tene gives a lucid account of the proceedings,” and records 
with evident satisfaction that the larger claim was to be 
embodied in the petition. This document was drawn up by 
Tone himself.” Its final paragraph prayed the King to 
instruct his Parliament in Ireland to restore the Catholics 
to the full and equal rights and privileges of the Consti- 
tution. The delegates appended their signatures to the 
number of over two hundred and thirty, headed by Dr. 
Troy, Archbishop of Dublin, and Dr. Moylan, Bishop of 
Cork. The latter circumstance is dwelt upon by Tone as 
being most creditable to both these prelates. Most members 
of the episcopal body did not favour the idea of a Convention 
in the beginning, a matter “ not to be wondered at when we 
consider the peculiar delicacy and responsibility of their 
situation, and the uncommon diligence and art which were 
used to deter them from any interference.’’ Tone’s memoir 
proceeds :—‘‘ But whatever might at first have been their 
doubts and diffidence, when they saw the great body of the 
laity come forward and unanimously demand their rights, 
they manfully cast away all reserve, and declared their 
determination to rise or fall with their flocks,—a wise and 
patriotic resolution which was signified to the General 
Committee by two venerable prelates, Dr. Troy, Archbishop 
of Dublin, and Dr. Moylan, Bishop of Cork, who assisted 
at the meeting and signed the petition in the name and on 
behalf of the great body of the Catholic clergy of Ireland.’ 
It is apparent from several passages in the diaries of the 
year 1792, that Tone was frequently very much annoyed 
with bishops who did not fall in with his views, but the 
above quotation shows that he made full allowance for their, 
difficulties, and had no particular antipathy towards Drs. 
Troy and Moylan. 

The petitions hitherto presented had all been directed to 
the Gavernment in Dublin. As a protest against the many 


18 Ibid. 75-86. 


19 “‘ He wrote their petition to the King, and accompanied the delegation 
om ae it - England, ‘‘ Letters of W. Tene (Hobson), 161. ~ 
e, i 86. 
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rebuffs the Catholics had received, and the persistent 
hostility of the Castle agents, it was now decided to 
approach the King in person. Five delegates were selected 
on December 7 to proceed to London. They travelled by 
way of Belfast, and were accompanied by Wolfe Tone. In 
bis memoir of the journey Tone makes no mention of himself, 
but we learn of his taking part in it from a letter of his wife 
written many years afterwards." The reception of the 
delegates by the King on January 2, 1793, and the conver- 
sations they held subsequently with Mr. Secretary Dundas, 
gave the party every satisfaction, a fact which they reported 
in due time to the sub-committee in Dublin. 

During the months preceding the drawing up of the 
petition, the Lord Lieutenant had strongly urged the inad- 
visability of making any concessions to the Catholic body.” 
But pressure from the English side obliged the Irish bigots 


to revise their views in theend. As early as November 10, 
Pitt wrote to Westmoreland that ‘‘ if the Protestants of 
Ireland rely on the weight of this country (England) being 
employed to enforce the principle that in no case anything 


more is to be conceded to peaceable and constitutional 
applications from Catholics, that reliance I think will fail, 
and I fairly own that in the present state of the world, such 
a system cannot ultimately succeed. . . . I am sorry 
to say the news from the Continent is far from improving.”’ 
The French had at this juncture gained the victory of 
Jemappes over the Austrians (November 6) and were over- 
running Belgium at the date of Pitt's letter. In the fol- 
lowing month clearer instructions came from England 
regarding conciliation of the Catholics, and Dundas 
expressed the view that they might obtain, if peaceful and 
loyal, ‘‘ participation on the same terms with Protestants 
in the elective franchise and the formation of juries.” Even 
yet the Irish Government was unrelenting. The draft of 
the King’s speech sent over to the English ministry 
contained no reference to relief of Catholic disabilities, but 
when it returned the Lord Lieutenant was made to say that 
he had it in particular command from his Majesty to recom- 


21 Letters of Wolfe Tone; 161. 


on Letters of Westmoreland (October and November) in Lecky, iii.. 
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mend Parliament to go again into the question and to devise 
u further measure of relief with wisdom and liberality.” 
Lecky remarks that in this address from the Throne, the 
unqualified designation of Catholic was used for the first 
time, whereas before, the general mode of reference to the 
Catholic people was ‘‘ Papists’’ or *‘ persons professing 
the Popish religion.”’ 

On February 4, 1793, Mr. Secretary Hobart rose to 
present a petition to the Irish House of Commons. It was 
signed by Dr. Troy of Dublin, Dr. Bellew of Killaloe, Dr. 
O'Reilly of Armagh, Dr. Bray of Cashel, Richard 
M‘Cormick, etc., etc., and set forth that “‘ the petitioners 
are subject to a variety of severe and oppressive laws, 
inflicting on them inabilities and disqualifications unknown 
to any other description of his Majesty’s subjects, the 
further continuation of which, they humbly conceived, their 
dutiful demeanour and unremitting loyalty for above one 
hundred years must evince to be equally impolitic and 
unnecessary ; that this system of injurious exclusion had 
operated not less to the particular depression of the 
Catholics of Ireland than to the general obstruction of the 
true and manifest interests of the country; the petitioners 
therefore humbly prayed that the House might be pleased 
to take the whole of their case into consideration, and in 
conformity to the benign wishes of his Majesty for the union 
of all his people in sentiment, affection and interest, to 
restore the petitioners to the rights and privileges of the 
Constitution of their country.’ Notwithstanding the 
objection of Sir Henry Cavendish, who wished to have the 
word ‘‘titular ’’ inserted before “‘ bishop ’’ in the signa- 
ures, the petition was accepted and laid on the table of the 

ouse. 

On this same day, February 4, on the acceptance of the 
petition, the Secretary asked for leave to bring in a bill 
embodying the following concessions to the Catholics :— 

1.° The right to vote for members of Parliament on 

equal terms with Protestants, and in cities and 
towns corporate for magistrates. 


23 Reports of the Debates in the Parliament of Ireland in the Session 
1793 (pamphlet), page 1, 


24 Plowden, Historical Review ii., Part i. 406. 
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2.° The removal of the prohibition which rendered 
Catholics incapable of serving on grand juries 
unless a sufficient number of Protestant freeholders 
could not serve; also the removal of the incapacity 
to serve on petty juries in cases where a Protestant 
and a Catholic were the parties. : 
The King to be empowered to enable Catholics to 
found a college or university, or schools. 
Permission to be given for the carrying of arms by 
persons possessing a certain degree of property, 
‘* but by no means so as to put arms into the hands 
of the lower order of the people.”’ 
Commsisions in the army and navy to be made 
tenable by Catholics ‘‘ when a communication with 
the English Government should have been had 
upon this point.’’ 
6.° Civil offices, with necessary limitations, to be made 
tenable by Catholics. 
7.° Disabilities in respect of personal property to be 
abolished. 
8.° The executive government to be empowered to 
grant commissions of the peace to Catholics. 
The Secretary, Hobart, Sir Hercules Langrishe, the 
Attorney and Solicitor Generals, and the Prime Serjeant 
were deputed to draft a measure embracing these conces- 
sions, and it was duly presented and read a first time on 
February 18.” 

It will be observed that this measure did not grant the 
full emancipation which Tone and the deputation to London 
had been led to think was in contemplation. Tone puts the 
blame for this on the wavering attitude of some members of 
the Catholic sub-committee. ‘‘ In the first interview with 
the Irish minister,” he says,” ‘‘ the question began to be, not 
how much must be conceded, but how much might be with- 
held.”” This interview is described” in the journal af 
January 21 :— 

In the sub-committee, Sir T. French, Byrne, Keogh, 
and McDonnell despatched to Hobart to apprise him that 


25 Reports of the Debates 60-62, 152-153. 
26 Life, i. 93. 
27 Ibid. 240. 
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nothing short of unlimited emancipation will satisfy the 
Catholics. They return, in about an hour, extremely 
dissatisfied with each other, and, after diverse mutual 
recriminations, it appears, by the confession of all parties, 
that so far from discharging their commission, they had 
done directly the reverse; for the result of their conver- 
sation with the Secretary was, that he had declared 
explicitly against the whole measure, and they had given 
him reason in consequence to think that the Catholics 
would acquiesce contentedly in a half one. Sad! Sad! 


Indeed the diary of the remainder of the same month of 
January offers evidence of serious indecision and unanimity 
in the members of the sub-committee. The petition already 
uoted, and presented in the House of Commons on 
ebruary 4, did not satisfy Tone either as to the sentiments 
it expressed, or the manner in which it was brought before 
Parlhament. He at all events knew hisown mind. At the 
date just referred to he records the outline of the promised 
measure of relief, and its limitations. The remainder of the 
entry indicates how great the dissension in the Catholic 
rty then was :—‘‘ Will the Catholics be satisfied with this 
ill? I believe they will, and be d——d. I am losing 
round amongst them, I see, hourly, owing to my friend 
og (Keogh), who, I know, will work me out. He does not 
like to have me close enough to inspect his actions, and I 
am much afraid he has some foul negotiation on foot. I 
know no more of their plans for the last week than the man 
in the moon.’’ No wonder that Hobart, having outlined 
his proposals, intimated to the petitioners ‘‘ that nothing 
could be done in the business of the Bill for the relief of the 
Catholics, unless he should be enabled to say that they would 
be satisfied with the measures at present intended.’ 


On February 8 a remarkable debate took place in the sub- 
committee :—‘** A long conversation amongst the Catholics 
on the point of declaring themselves satisfied, or not, with 
Hobart’s Bill.” This conversation is adequately sum- 
marised in Tone’s journal. Anyone who reads the summary 
will agree that, in view of recent affairs, it offers one of the 
most interesting parallels in Irish history. The question 


28 Ibid. 249, 
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then was, should partial emancipation be accepted. The 
question now—everybody knows it. 


The Relief Bill was pushed through Parliament in the 
space of less than six weeks. No substantial alteration 
was made in it.” A proposal to admit Catholics to 
Parliament—the principal omission in the Bill—was out- 
voted by 163 to 69.% Arthur Wesley, member for Trim, 
opposed it, on the ground that “‘ it was rather fitted to 
produce disunion than unanimity.’ It was this same 
Arthur Wesley, who as Duke of Wellington and Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, was obliged to assent to the 
Emancipation Act of 1829. 


The Catholic Relief Bill received the royal assent on 
April 9, 1793.% There can be no doubt that Tone was 
disappointed with its provisions. He was of opinion at 
the time that full emancipation could have been then carried 
if the Catholic representatives had presented a strong and 
united front. It is a matter of satisfaction to admirers of 
him that in recent times one of the sanest of historians has 
pronounced that such a measure was then perfectly feasible 
wf the influence of the Government had been exerted in its 
favour.” But other counsels prevailed on both sides. The 
Catholic Committee, however, were not unmindful of the 
services of Tone. He soon ceased to be their agent and 
secretary, but before parting with them he received the 
following solemn testimony of their esteem for his services : 


At a general committee of the Catholics of Ireland held 
on Wednesday, April 20, 1793, it was unanimously 
resolved that the thanks of this committee be, and are 
hereby, presented to Theobald Wolfe Tone, Esq., our 

nt, for his faithful discharge of the duties of that 

ce, and for the zeal, spirit and ability which he mani- 
fested in the cause of the Catholics of Ireland; and as a 
further mark of our esteem, that the sum of £1,500 be 
presented to him, pegetese with a gold medal, value 30 
guineas, with a suitable inscription. 


29 Lecky, iii. 141. 

30 Ibid. 151. 

31 Reports of the Debates, 274. 
32 Reports of the Debates, 389. 
33 Lecky, iii, 150. 
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On the eve of his departure from Ireland in 1795 a similar 
tribute was offered to him in the name of the Catholics 
of Dublin, signed by John Sweetman and Richard 
MacCormick.* 

So ended Tone’s connection with the Catholic cause. 
There can be no doubt he was sincere in the efforts he made 
to uplift the - bulk of the population of Ireland. It 
may be that he had other objects in view also, such as 

arliamentary reform or separation of the two countries. 
These purposes do not emerge in the papers he has left 
concerning Catholic affairs. Tone was a man of tremendous 
intensity of feeling and exertion, and the part he played 
later in the political line should not be allowed to 
colour his motives for working in the interests of the 
Catholic body. If anything is clear from his literary 
remains it is that, as in political affairs, he was 
perfectly honest in his conclusions regarding the 
position of the Catholics, namely, that it was fundamentally 
unjust to keep the vast majority of the nation in a state of 
semi-servitude. 


There is one passage in his diaries which calls for 
explanation. It has reference to the capture and imprison- 
ment of Pope Pius VI. by the French in 1798. Tone enters 
under March 1*:—‘‘ An event has taken place of a 
magnitude scare, if at all, inferior to that of the French 
Revolution. The Pope is dethroned and in exile.’ He is 
at no pains to conceal his delight at the event in question, 
and proclaims that the temporal reign of the Popes, in his 
view, was at an end for all time. It would be a mistake, 
however, to interpret Tone’s attitude to the Catholics of 
Ireland in the light of this pronouncement. It must be 
remembered that he was at this epoch an officer in the army 
of France, and that any exploit which redounded to the 
glory of his fellow-officers was necessarily to him a matter 
of satisfaction. No mistake could be greater than to infer 
from his words about the event that he had antipathies to 
the Pope or to the Catholics in general. Doubtless many 
sincere Catholics of the time differed little in sentiment from 
Tone regarding the political affairs of Italy at the time. 


H Life, 294-5. 
35 Life, ii. 464. 
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The record of his views on the position of the Irish Catholics 
is there for every man toread. Tone had clear ideas about. 
politics, and his expression was equally clear; no honest 
reader of his views on the great Catholic question, in which 
he was so much interested, will deny him in this matter the 
credit which has not been always accorded to him. 


Paut WAL88. 























Church and Wenereal Disease. 


In the ‘‘ Dublin Review’’ of April, 1921, Monsignor Brown, 
moved ‘ by the gravity and urgency of this most painful 
question, was induced to make it the subject of an article * 
(p. 180). 

His reason for discussing this subject in plain English was 
clearly stated. ‘ In the hope that the matter will be fully 
discussed by competent authorities in all its bearings, I have 
ventured to dwell on these grave but unpleasant topics at 
considerable length ’ (p. 190). The words we shall write 
will be an acceptance of this invitation made by one of the 
most respected and competent ecclesiastical authorities in 
the country. 

In a further article in the ‘‘ Dublin Review ”’ of last 
January, Monsignor Brown quoted the following passage 
irom the work ‘‘ De Castitate,’’ of Rev. A. Vermeersch, 
S.J.: 

1. Does a person sin formally who before sinful intercourse uses 
ointment to avoid infection? 

2. May we persuade people to use this ointment? 

3. May chemists keep the ointment on sale? 

Reply :— 

1. There is no doubt that one who is resolved to sin does not sin 
formally by using the ointment; although it would seem (cf. The Times, 
Jan., 1917) there are certain English folk who have scrupulously 
distinguished between use before and after sin; allowing the latter but 
forbidding the former. . . . The intention to have illicit intercourse is 
evil; as it is always evil to sin or to wish to sin. But it is not evil 
whilst we sin to seek means, in themselves not sinful, of avoiding the 
harmful effects of sin. 

2. It would be a sin if by making known or recommending the 
medicine, we induced anyone to sin. Yet it is not unlawful to show 
anyone who is about to sin how to sin with less harmful bodily effects 
on himself (melius indices quo misere corporis Getrimento peccet). 

3. The sale ought to be forbidden, if thereby evil intercourse could 
be prevented. But so many run the risk of contagion that this effect 
cannot be expected from prohibiting the sale. Yet again there can be 
no doubt that easy access to these prophylactics may lessen in many 
their fear of sin. But since venereal disease may effect not merely the 
sinner but many who are innocent, so that it may be called a common 
evil, there will be a most valid reason for allowing’ what will be a 
temptation to many. 
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Moreover, there is but little morality in avoiding sin merely through 
fear of disease. 

Finally, this remedy may be of use to the married. (pp. 115, 119). 

On this theological statement Monsignor Brown re- 
marks: ‘ Father Vermeersch considers it lawful to make 
use of protective methods both before and after intercourse, 
and that he considers the removal of the fear of consequence 
an insufficient ground for prohibiting their use having 
regard to the terrible scourge of venereal disease * (p. 119). 

Before dealing with the ethical doctrine raised by Father 
Vermeersch’s questions and Monsignor Brown’s commen- 
tary, we will add two further questions, which for the sake 
of clearness we will label la and 3a, in order to link them 
with 1 and 3 of Fr. Vermeersch. 

la. Monsignor Brown asks: ‘ Whether a Catholic may 
procure disinfectants for use before unlawful intercourse? 
Does such action in itself form an intention of sinning?’ 
(‘‘ Dublin Review,’’ April, 1921, p. 188). 

3a. Can the State, by financial help or organisation, 
facilitate the knowledge and distribution of these disinfect- 
ants ? 

‘In order to solve these difficulties, we must bear in mind 
three principles. 

1. An end or cirgumstance not morally wrong in itself 
does not add to the moral wrongness of that act. Thus to 
steal is morally wrong. But tosteal in order to have money 
to hire a taxi or to steal by night rather than by day does 
not add a second sin. 

It would be otherwise if the end or circumstance was in 
itself a sin. Thus to steal in order to have money to get 
drunk would be the sin of theft and the sin of drunkenness. 
To steal from a sacred place would be the sin of theft and 
the sin of sacrilege. 

This simple principle needs a certain qualification. It 
sometimes happens that an end or circumstance, which by 
itself is not a cause of greater malice, is a sign of greater 
malice. Thus the will to blaspheme is the sin of blasphemy. 
Rut actually to blaspheme, inasmuch as it argues a pro- 
longed willing, is a sign of a more intense will to blaspheme: 
and in this case is a greater sin of blasphemy. 

2. The second principle to be borne in mind is that the 
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final good or evil effects of a human action are not always 
those that seem most inevitable. Thus the result of showing 
up the private vice of a sovereign would naturally be 
expected to lower the loyalty of his subjects. Yet in 
point of fact it might, through disgust for the tale-bearer, 
increase the loyalty of the subject. Only a number of 
observed facts would give sufficient ground for detecting the 
cperation of a psychological or moral law. This principle 
has a subtle application in the doctrine of ‘ Occasions of 
Sin.’ These occasions are often relative to such an extent 
that there is a common saying, ‘ What is one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison.’ 

3. The third principle is a little more difficult to formu- 
late. It concerns the intricate subject of advising a would- 
be sinner to choose the lesser of two sins. Theologians 
seem agreed that it is never lawful to induce a would-be 
sinner to the lesser sin of injurying A rather than B. But if 
the sin contemplated injures no one but the sinner, it seems 
the more common (but by no means unanimous) opinion that 
we can induce the would-be sinner to choose the lesser sin. 

Question 1 and 1a.—In answer to the first question of Fr. 
Vermeersch : ‘ Does a person sin formally who before sinful 
intercourse uses ointment to avoid infection ?’ we think a less 
ambiguous answer might be given than either Father 
Vermeersch or Mgr. Brown has given. It would be less 
ambiguous to say : ‘ The will to have sinful intercourse is a 
sin. The will to use anti-venereal ointment before sinful intercourse 
is not in itself an additional sin; but it may be, and usually will be, a 
sign and an occasion of the sin being increased.” Thus there seems 
no doubt that the deliberate use of these preventives argues 
a greater deliberation and resolve in sinning. But as these 
sexual sins are sins, not from deliberation, but from passion, 
whatever increases their deliberateness increases their sin- 
fulness. Fr. Vermeersch seems to have overlooked this 
point of moral theology when he mentions ‘ certain English 
folk who have scrupulously distinguished between use before 
and after sin, allowing the latter and forbidding the former.’ 
Tt is clear that to use the ointment after the sin does not 
argue deliberateness before the sin, whereas the use of pre- 
ventives before the sin does. Now, it is just this cold- 
blooded deliberateness before the sin that seems to change it 
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from asin ‘ ex passione ’ into a sin of ‘ certa malitia.” Of course, 
it is clear that to carry about disinfectants for use after argues 
almost as much deliberation as for use before. But this was 
not the question posed by Fr. Vermeersch. 


Mgr. Brown’s phrase is equally open to misunderstand- 
ing. He says: ‘ It is clear that Fr. Vermeersch considers 
it lawful to make use of protective methods both before and after 
intercourse.’ Here the statement might be taken to mean that 
sinful intercourse may become lawful if we make use of pro- 
tective methods! Of course this is not the meaning. But 
the quite accurate statement need have no ambiguity. There 
is no reason why we should not say, ‘ The will to use anti- 
venereal ointment before sinful intercourse is not in itself an 
additional sin. But it may and usually will be a sign and 
an occasion of the sin being increased.’ If we thus express 
the doctrine accurately, we shall meet the rational revulsion 
which many good Catholics instinctively feel towards the 
answer given by Fr. Vermeersch. 


In answer to la, we should reply that a Catholic may not 
procure disinfectants for use before sinful intercourse; because 
this would be in will sinful intercourse. The other aspects 
of this question are dealt with above. 


‘ Does such action in itself form the intention of sinning ?’ 
Yes, if we take Mgr. Brown’s words as they stand. But if 
cur question is : ‘ Does the carrying of disinfectants form in 
itself the intention of sinning,’ then our answer will be ‘ No.’ 
Nevertheless, the carrying about of disinfectants may be a 
proximate occasion of sinning, or of increasing the sin. 


The ‘ carrying of disinfectants ’ must therefore be dealt 
with as we deal with the occasions of sin. It is difficult to 
frame a general law that does not admit of exceptions. 
Now, general laws are to be enunciated from the pulpit; 
whilst exceptions are to be dealt with in the confessional. 
It is a general law that to live in a brothel is a proximate 
occasion of sin. Yet there may be circumstances that make 
it, for the moment, lawful to live in the brothel, e.g. if in 
point of fact it has never proved a source of sin and the 
penitent’s parents lived in the house. Or again, it would 
be a proximate occasion of sin for a drunkard to carry about 
a bottle of brandy. Yet it might happen that a drunkard 
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suffering from a weak heart would be in danger of death if 
brandy was not always within reach. But these particular cases 
cnd exceptions cannot be dealt with by general laws. Hard cases 
make bad laws! These hard cases must be dealt with indi- 
vidually in the courts of individuals, ie. the confessional. 
To formulate as Mgr. Brown and Fr. Vermeersch have 
formulated these exceptional cases as general laws, would 
lead to general sin. 

Question 2.—May we persuade people to use this ointment ! 
Again we venture to think that the answer is not as carefully 
or perhaps accurately, worded is it might be- Persuade 
(persuadere) is a strong word ; indeed per is an intensive. 

(a) Fr. Vermeersch does not here distinguish between the 
use before and the use after sinful intercourse. Even if 
there is not an a priori difference of guilt between these two, 
there is yet a de facto difference which is all important in 
ethical arguments. 

(6) Fr. Vermeersch has gone beyond the common run of 
moral theologians by enunciating the principle. ‘ It is not 
unlawful to show anyone who is about to sin how to sin 
with less harmful bodily effects on himself.’ This is rather 
more than moral theologians have allowed. Their doctrine 
bas been that when a person was determined to commit a 
sin, we could persuade them to commit a lesser sin, ie, a 
lesser moral evil. There was no question of a lesser physical 
evil assuch. But Fr. Vermeersch views the choice between 
two moral evils of equal moral evil, but of unequal physical 
burt; and he says we can point out (indices) a method 
whereby we can commit the same sin with less hurt to our 
own body! This is certainly a new principle for the school 
of moral theology. It would allow a moral theologian to 
point out to the men who engaged in an unjustifiable 
ambush how to sin that they would run no risk of wounding 
themselves! Or to show a burglar how, in his efforts to 
steal, he could get through a window without cutting him- 
self with the window-glass. 

(c) Moreover, the evil physical effects of sin, if we may 
accept the findings of such scientists as Wallace, are a 
divine and therefore a natural or per se deterrent from sin. 
If, in point of fact, we show a would-be sinner a way of 
sinning which will avoid any physical hurt to himself, it is 
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difficult to see how we are not co-operating with, and there- 
fore sharing in his sin. 

Questions 3 and 3a,—There seems little doubt that it is 
quite lawful per se for chemists to sell anti-venereal oint- 
ment. The qualifications needed for this general statement 
are better discussed in answer to 3a, 

But it is a more difficult task to answer the question : 
‘ Can the State, by financial help or organisation, facilitate 
the knowledge and distribution of venereal disinfectants ? ’ 

Here once more we find Fr. Vermeersch’s answer 
unsatisfactory, because of its want of touch with reality. 
Fr. Vermeersch agrees that State education in and distri- 
bution of venereal disinfectants will take away from many 
their fear of sin. Yet he adds that ‘ since venereal disease 
may afiect not merely the sinner, but many who are 
innocent, there will be a just cause for allowing what will 
he a temptation to many.’ At first sight this ethical argu- 
ment seems sound. It appears to mean that an action 
which is a temptation to one group is a preventive of 
physical evil to others. Stated in this way it seems 
undeniably allowable. 

But it should not be stated in this way; and for this 
reason. Experts in medicine and ethics agree that the 
chief cause of the physical evil of venereal disease is the 
moral evil of venereal sin. Whatever, threfore, tends to 
mcrease the prevalence of the sin tends to increase the 
prevalence of the disease. Now it is a fact, based on psych- 
ology but verified by experience, that any widespread 
knowledge of any facilities for venereal disinfection tend to 
increase the prevalence of the disease. Let us hear a 
(Catholic) expert, J. C. McWalter, M.D., Dublin, writing 
in the ‘‘ British Medical Journal,’’ Feb. 21, 1920, during 
a lengthy correspondence on the ‘ Prevention of Venereal 
Disease ° : 

May I give my experience as specialist sanitary officer to a district 
comprising 20,000 soldiers? 

1. We had among the British troops ‘early treatment’ centres. 
The American troops in the same area had a ‘ packet ’ system. The 
incidence of disease was five times as great amongst the American 
troops. 

2. The Australian troops also had a packet system. The incidence 


of venereal disease in those troops has always been much greater than 
amongst the British in the same area. 
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What happens is this: ‘ The seeming security of the packet induces 
a far greater proportion of men to indulge, and far more indiscriminately. 
Next it becomes almost a point of honour not to use the preventive 
appliance, as conveying a doubt of the lady’s character, or at least 
immaculateness. Then—and this governs the whole question—it was 
found that the pleasure was infinitely greater when coverings were not 
used. Finally, one found that those who did use the appliances 
supplied by the packet system gradually acquired a taste for unnatural 
vice. 

This expert testimony is corroboration of the fact that 
Fr. Vermeersch has failed to distinguish between particular 
cases and a system. There may be cases where the use of 
venereal disinfectants does prevent venereal infection. 
And in such a case it might be the lesser of two moral evils 
to use these disinfectants. But a system facilitating the 
knowledge and distribution of these disinfectants, especially 
a system supported with all the weight of a public 
authority, will tend to increase venereal disease because, 
human weakness being what it is, the system will tend to 
increase venereal sin. 


Now, as the sole argument for the State patronage of 
disinfectants is the alleged fact that venereal would be 
lessened, and as this alleged fact is not true, then the argu- 
ment for State patronage is nought. In other words, the 
minor of the ethical syllogism is not true; and the argument 
fails. It would seem clear, therefore, that it is not 
practically Jawful for a public authority, either national or 
local, to facilitate the knowledge and distribution of 
venereal disinfectants. 


VINCENT McNasp, O.P. 





lota or Epsilon: A Suggested Reading 
in Gal. IL, 11. 


Wuen did St. Paul administer his famous admonition to 
St. Peter? Or to use his own phrase, when did Paul 
withstand Peter face to face? The place of the encounter, 
Antioch, is given by St. Paul himself, Gal. II. 11-15. But as 
regards the date we are left in the dark. The incident is 
passed over in silence by St. Luke. 

Many attempts have been made to fix the time of a 
meeting which has ever been regarded as somewhat sensa- 
tional ; but so far no conjecture has met with anything like 
general acceptance. Hence, the broaching of another 
suggestion can hardly be dismissed as extravagant, or 
resented as superfluous. 

May not an answer to this historical riddle be all the 
while lurking beneath St. Paul’s own word kategnosmenos 
—a word, which from earliest times, has been a stumbling- 
block to orthodox and unorthodox alike? It has been 
asserted that the very early sect of Ebionites objected to 
Paul’s branding the Apostle of the circumcision as 
kategnosmenos, ‘‘ condemned.’’ 

** When Kephas came to Antioch I resisted him to the 
face because he (‘ was ’ or) had been condemned.’’ If one 
takes into account the stem-value of the perfect passive 
participle in the composite pluperfect of the original, a literal 
and correct rendering of hoti kategnosmenos en would be: 
‘* because he was in a state of condemnation.’’ In other 
words we may translate ‘“‘ because he was a condemned 
man’’ or “‘because he was under sentence of condemnation.’ 

And the question at once arises: Is a state of condemna- 
tion a motive for resistance? Is there anything aggressive 
in the condition of a condemned man? Is it not rather the 
fact that there is in human nature an instinctive abhorrence 
to hit a man when he is down? And so to one who confines 
his immediate reflexion to the bald outlines of this text, 
there occurs a prima facie objection to believing or admitting 
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thas a state of condemnation can be an adequate cause 
~¥ovocative of resistance. Until one gets to know more 
about the condemnation, until some additional information 
is thrown out, one fails to see how the mere condition of 
lying under condemnation could possibly have provoked 
resistance. For, let there be no mistake about it, the nexus 
conveyed by the text, as we have it, is that of cause and 
effect, as between Peter’s state of condmnation and the 
resistance offered by Paul. 

The difficulty thus partially adumbrated has obtruded 
itself on commentators and translators, whether consciously 
or unconsciously. Would the reader seek light from notes 
and comments, they are at his command and in abundance. 
He will learn, from many such, that kategnosmenos means 
‘* self-condemned ’’ or ‘‘ reprehensible.’”’ The Authorised 
Version—‘* He stood condemned ’’—makes use of 2 copula- 
tive verb that carries connotations which the intelligence 
can grip. It affords a something—may it be termed 
additional or extra-textual ?—on which the mind may rest. 
If evokes the picture of a man who stands condemned, 
whether in the eyes of others, or in his own eyes, or in the 
eyes of the writer. As he “ stands” condemned, he becomes 
an object to gaze on; and our imagination has sufficient to 
feed on; and thus there is a feeling of relief to the inward 
search for a motive of that resistance which is so stoutly 
asserted. But, be it observed, it is the image evoked by the 
picturesque copulative “ stood,’ not the literal value of 
kategnosmenos, that affords the mental satisfaction just 
described. That substantial and solid-looking word 
“ stood,’ with all the stability it lends to thought, is not in 
the original Greek. 

The Douai Version gives : ‘‘ because he was to be blamed.” 
While admitting that some motive for resistance is percep- 
tible in this rendering, it has to be added at once that this is 
not a translation of kategnosmenos. 

Presumably it is based on the Vulgate : quia reprehensibilis 
erat. 

Either Jerome had our reading before him, or he followed 
some otherwise unknown variant, like katagnostikos or a 
possible formation such as katagnosimos. If the latter 

hypothesis be correct, then there would be full justification 
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for the Vulgate rendering. If the former alternative be 
preferred, then it can only be inferred that Jerome 
paraphrased our text; and it may be surmised that he 
did so because he failed to see the causal connexion be- 
tween asserted resistance, and its predicated cause, to wit, 
a state of condemnation. Jerome in fact may have failed 
to see how Peter’s alleged plight of a man under (sentence 
of) condemnation could be provocative of resistance in Paul. 

Nor is genuine assistance derived from comments that 
profess to bring enlightenment with the far-fetched infor- 
mation that kategnosmenos must be taken to mean “ self- 
condemned.’’ Had such been the idea present to Paul’s 
mind—good Greek scholar as he was—he could have found 
ready expression for it by the trifling addition of autos 
huph autou. That he had full command of the idiomatic 
niceties of Greek reflexive pronouns, will become evident to 
any scholar who examines a well-known passage in 2, Cor. 
10, 12. Moreover he had ready to hand just the exact 
word for the shade of meaning attributed by commentators. 
He could have exactly met their wishes by the use of 
cutokatakritos occurring in Tit. 3, 11. 

It is to be feared that the attempt to attach to kategnos- 
menos the meaning of “ self-condemned,’’ must be 
pronounced unscholarly. 

Again, were it to be assumed that Paul, in his address to 
the Galatians, wished to tell them that Peter stood con- 
demned in his (Paul’s) eyes, one can only remark that the 
mode of expression chosen, if chosen with that intention, is 
quite inadequate to the idea thus supposed to be conveyed. 
Hence the conclusion forces itself on us that the passage, 
as it stands, would seem to admit only of an interpretation 
that must appear forced or unnatural. Kategnosmenos 
means ‘‘ condemned.’’ It does not mean ‘‘ blameworthy,”’ 
nor ‘* self-condemned,’’ nor ‘‘ condemned in the eyes of 
others.’ Taken in its straightforward, obvious sense, it 
imphes an act of condemnation external to Peter or to Paul, 
to onlookers or to the rest of the party referred to in the 
sentences immediately following. 

No sooner has the reader read “‘ I resisted Peter because 
he was (or ‘ had been ’) condemned,’’ than his eyes fasten, 
in the opening words of the next clause, on that tell-tale 
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epexegetic gar. This particle purports to assign a reason 
or furnish an explanation of the last statement made. And 
the expected explanation should, on logical grounds, turn 
on the motives or other circumstances of the somewhat 
startling assertion about condemnation. This gar acts as 
signal to the mind to be on the look out for something that 
will explain the condemnation just affirmed here, in fact, 
the last thing affirmed. Now there follows not a word that 
will pass muster as explanatory of any condemnation what- 
ever. All we get is a recital of facts showing under what 
circumstances Paul offered resistance to Peter. In fact our 
sign-post gar has led us astray, and, instead of more light 
on this awful state of condemnation, we are treated to other 
circumstances under which the resistance was offered to 
Peter. These may be summed up, almost in a word, Peter’s 
timorous attitude of aloofness, taken up out of deference to 
the newly-arrived Judaising Christians, towards the 
Gentile converts at Antioch. Now what the mind wants, 
and expects, and what is not forthcoming, is undoubtedly 
some explanation of the extraordinary state of condemna- 
tion so forcibly and clearly asserted, and so clamant for 
further elucidation. So it would seem that our signalman 
sar Was acting for antesten, not for kategnosmenos. 

How is the enigma to be solved? May it not be that there 
is in the word kategnosmenos allusion to an incident too well 
known to need further comment ? 

So long as kategnosmenos is to be retained in our text, 
might it not be that a slight alteration is desiderated in the 
tiny particle hoti by which the clause is introduced? The 
change of just one iota to epsilon makes all the difference. 


Hote not Hoti. 


Thus the sentence would open with a circumstantial 
clause hote de elthen kephas, which from the Syntactical point 
of view falls under the category ‘‘ Temporal and Local,”’ 
but which here serves to announce the place where the chief 
incident—that of course predicated by the principal clause 
—took place. The sentence would also close with a tem- 
poral clause hote kategnosmenos en, stating the time when the 
resistance was profiered, and needing no further explana- 
tion. 
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It has to be acknowledged that for the proposed emenda- 
tion there is, as far as known to this writer, total absence 
of MSS. authority. Reliance is made solely on hermeneu- 
tical principles, in fact on the need to find a satisfactory 
sense for kategnosmenos. 

Whether the slip involved in writing hoti for hote be an 
error common among copyists, this matter must, for the 
present, be referred to experts in Palaeography. One may, 
however, venture to refer the reader to a passage in 
Eusebius (H.E. II. 23) where a parallel change hote to hoti 
seems to have crept into our text. 

The suggestion is not incontrovertible, but, as it is a side 
issue, it will not be further discussed here. The words are: 
‘* Finding in anarchy an opportunity for licence, when, after 
Festus’ death, at that very time, the provincial administra- 
tion was left without ruler or governor.’’ The vulgate text 
has hoti; on many grounds hote should be preferred. 

To return to Galatians. Adopting the proposed altera- 
tion, our sentence would now run: ‘‘ When Kephas came 
to Antioch, I resisted him to the face, at the time when he lay 
under a ban.”” ‘This could only refer to the time when Peter 
was still under condemnation of death by Herod Agrippa. 

St. Paul’s readers would presumably be quite familiar 
with the story of Peter’s arrest, imprisonment and escape, 
with which Luke has familiarised us. Curiously enough 
the record of this episode in the life of St. Peter is wedged 
in, by the author of Acts, between the account of St. Paul’s 
outward journey to Jerusalem, and the notice of his return 
from that city to Antioch. This is the second of five visits 
recorded in Acts; it is also the second of two recorded in 
Galatians. Luke tells us that about this time (Acts XI., 
27-30) Barnabas and Saul went up as delegates from the 
community at Antioch to take alms to the Brethren in 
Judaea. Agabus, one of the prophets, had come down from 
Jerusalem and, before the assembled Brethren, foretold a 
famine impending on the whole world. This prediction 
seems to have been made in virtue of his prophetic charisma. 
The Antioch Christians immediately made contributions, 
each according to his means. There followed the despatch 
of Barnabas and Saul to Jerusalem. At this point the 
narrative in Acts is interrupted, and the historian proceeds 
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to recount Agrippa’s effort to seize Peter and put him to 
death. 


St. Paul, describing the second of the visits recorded in 
Galatians, tells us he went up to Jerusalem with Barnabas, 
‘‘ in virtue of a revelation.’’ This, by many, is identified 
with the revelation of Agabus, pronounced at Antioch. 
When Peter miraculously escaped Herod’s clutches, he went 
away, so Luke informs us, ‘‘ to another place.’’ Just be- 
fore Peter’s arrest we may picture to ourselves the private 
meeting (kat’ idian) between Peter, James, John, Barnabas 
and Saul. These leaders heard from Paul’s own lips an 
account of ‘‘ the Gospel which I am wont to preach among 
the Gentiles.’ Then either before the departure of 
Barnabas and Saul, or while they were still on their home- 
ward journey, or after their arrival in Antioch, Herod’s 
Land fell heavily on the chief Apostle. 


A writer in the Expositor, December, 1919, describes a 
scene not altogether devoid of probability. ‘At Jerusalem, 
they (Barnabas and Saul) stayed at the house of Mary, the 
mother of Mark, this lady being sister of Barnabas’ mother. 
They can hardly fail to have been among those who were 
praying in this house, when Peter came thither from the 
prison (Acts XIII). This author does not pretend that the 
scene thus pictured is historical ; he puts it forward frankly 
as a piece of guess-work. 

Guess-work no doubt it is, inasmuch as it lacks definite 
documentary support ; yet it reveals no small acquaintance 
with those minute details found in Acts, which are so liable 
to pass unnoticed. For our present purpose it will suit 
equally well to assume that, at the time of Peter's release, 
Barnabas and Saul were already well on their way to 
Antioch, or had already reached that city. Concerning 
Peter’s movements the only information vouchsafed by Luke 
is the brief mention that he betook himself, apparently in 
great haste, “‘to another place.”’ 


Is it too much to suppose that Peter’s hiding-place was 
not Caesarea, the capital of his royal persecutor? Would 
not safety suggest flight beyond the confines of Agrippa’s 
realm? And what more natural than to suppose that Peter 
found his way to the large, and therefore comparatively 
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safe Syrian metropolis, where there already existed a 
flourishing Christian community ! 

Why is Luke so persistently reticent about the place in 
which Peter found a refuge, when under Herod’s ban? 
Luke makes no allusion to the difference of opinion that 
momentarily manifested itself at Antioch between Peter and 
Paul. The incident is revealed only by Paul, and only to 
his Galatian converts, and for an obviously special purpose. 
it must have been known to Luke, who would have heard 
of it at Antioch or elsewhere. If he decided to refuse a 
place in his history to the short quarrel, more apparent than 
real, that arose between two Apostles, neither would he 
record the fact of Peter taking refuge in Antioch—the very 
occasion of the Pauline admonition. 

Thus it is by no means unreasonable to surmise that, at 
least shortly after the return of Barnabas and Saul, the 
fugitive Peter also turned up in the Syrian capital. He 
would come with memory still vivid of his marvellous escape. 
He would come among the Brethren still under Herod’s ban, 
under condemnation of death, by fiat of that prince. 

Hence it would seem that Paul, later on, recalling an 
event that was witnessed at such a time and under such 
memorable circumstances, could hardly fail to avoid being 
misunderstood, when he penned the words hote kategnosmenos 
en.” The allusion would be readily grasped by his readers ; 
so that they could easily reckon the time and occasion of the 
resistance mentioned. The words ‘* when Peter was under 
a ban ’’ would need no annotation for those to whom St. 
Paul was writing. It would merely recall to their memories 
a salient episode in Peter’s life when, on escaping miracu- 
lously from prison, he came to Antioch a fugitive, under 
Herod’s ban, still ‘‘ under condemnation ’’ of death. The 
episode had most probably already gone abroad in the wake 
of the first preachers of the Gospel. The time accordingly 
of the so-called rebuke, administered by Paul to Peter at 
Antioch, was that period of the latter Apostle’s life, when 
ie could have been said to be underAgrippa’s ban. It will 
extend from his release or arrival in Antioch till news 
reached that city of Herod’s death. An account of this 
prince’s death occurs not only in Acts, but also in Josephus. 
And the broad outline of the latter’s narrative does not 
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disagree with what we read in Acts. Agrippa’s death, 
according to Josephus, took place in the third year of his 
reign over all Judaea, at Caesarea. The date of the death 
is fixed at 44 a.pD.; and about this there is perhaps more 
unanimity than about any other date in Pauline Chronology. 
Allowing some time to elapse before the news would reach 
Peter, and the sense of insecurity caused by Agrippa’s 
murderous intentions should pass away, the incident dis- 
cussed cannot be dated later than early in 45 a.p. And it 
most probably took place either just before Paul started on 
his first missionary journey or shortly after his return. The 
theory propounded necessarily entails identification of the 
second Lucan visit to Jerusalem, with the second recorded 
in Galatians. Against this identification Lightfoot held the 
date 44 A.D. to be fatal. 

In the present somewhat fluid state of Pauline chronology 
Lighfoot’s embargo would not now be regarded as so deadly. 
The interval of thirteen years (dia dekatessaron eton) from the 
journey on the road to Damascus, would throw back Paul's 
conversion at most to A.D. 31 or 32. Thus an interval of two 
years is left to intervene after the Crucifixion, which many 
eminent authorities now place at 29 or 304.p. But if chron- 
clogy does not bar the way to our proposed emendation, there 
remain a host of other objections which still call for reply. 

If this article be not already too lengthy for editorial 
forbearance one such objection might be discussed to 
advantage. 

A friend suggests that St- Paul would never have 
dropped, at the end of his sentence, the somewhat misplaced 
time-clause hote kategnosmenos en, which looks more like an 
appendage, than part of an organic whole. My friend 
thinks that, from a Greek writer of St. Paul’s calibre, one 
would expect more finish: So he holds that the only admis- 
sible presentation of a time-formula would take its place as 
follows : hote de kategnosmenos elthen Kephas eis Antiocheian, kata 
prosopon auto antesten. 

This hypothetical insertion has good patronage in phrase- 
ology of the type: eskemmenos elthen, applying to an orator 
who comes ‘‘ with a prepared discourse.’’ There is also a 
familiar ring about perfects such as memeletekos applied to 
un orator who mounts the bema “‘ after previous practice 
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and rehearsal of his discourse.’’ But the answer is obvious. 
Such niceties of Attic idiomatic diction are not to be looked 
jor in a Pauline Epistle. St. Paul’s style must be gauged 
by the standard of his own time, not by canons of criticism 
based on writings to be confined to the Canon of the Attic 
Ten. Suppose nevertheless—supposition however fantastic 
is the prerogative of all thinkers—suppose St. Paul did 
write hote de kategnosmenos elthen. Had he so written, he 
would be quick to perceive that his words would hardly be 
au niveau of his provincial audience. So he would simplify 
kis language by expanding to hote kategnosmenos en. The 
correction might be entered in the margin or not. But at 
least, sooner or later, the corrected clause would have to be 
transferred to its proper place not before but after elthen, of 
which it would beexplanatory. It is not inconceivable that it 
might go astray in the transference, and get deposited not 
before but after antesten. This would give back the vulgate 
reading. But is it conceivable that St- Paul would then 
shrug his shoulders, and assume that his readers in any case 
must know what he meant, when at the time of writing he 
referred to “‘ a condemned man ’”’? 

From this last ‘‘ purely conceivable ’’ hypothesis, there at 
least emerges this fact, that the position of our untrans- 
latable clause makes all the difference. Place hoti kategnos- 
menos en before antesten, and there emerges the sense of our 
suggested emendation. In this case hoti would have sub- 
stantially the same significant value as hote. There would 
indeed remain the formal difference of expression : yet the 
same ultimate meaning would be elicited from the two 
different syntactical formalities. ‘‘When Peter came to 
Antioch because of the condemntion under which he lay ”’ 
conveys to us practically the same information as if we had : 
“ When Peter came to Antioch when under a ban.’’ Hence 
on these grounds it might not be deemed absurd to suppose 
that hoti kategnosmenos en was originally a marginal addition 
of the author, or a later adscript that got misplaced. At any 
rate, as long as kategnosmenos continues to be read in our 
text, it is likely to carry with it connotations about “‘ the 
condemned man,’’ no matter where it be placed. And to 
students who go to Acts, as to one of the best commentaries 
on Paul’s writings, this word will surely recall the Peter 
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who, for some time and possibly at Antioch, lay under 
Agrippa’s ban, liable to arrest or subject to extradition on 
claim from Herod’s officers. Moreover it is clear that 
concern for the safety of a fellow Apostle would prompt 
Paul to write circumspectly of this incident. Seeing that, 
in all probability, he was writing within a few years of 
Peter’s escape, prudence would commend only cryptic 
reference to the ‘condemned man.’ In the eyes of the 
Official World, Peter, if detected, would be classed as a 
fugitive from Justice, or even as an absconding criminal. 
His position must needs have been discussed with the 
greatest caution; and reference to it must have been allusive 
rather than detailed and explicit. 


Whatever may be thought of the proposed emendation. 
there remains the curious fact that the change of position of 
the hoti clause yields the same meaning as the suggested 
alteration to hote. Change position fhus: hote de elthen 
Kephas eis Antiocheian‘ hoti kategnosmenos en, kata prosopon auto 
antesten. The words ‘‘ under condemnation "’ would then 
acquire an unmistakably definite meaning; and the sequel 
(pro tou gar. . .) acquires its full logical value as explanatory 
of antesten. This fact is at least noteworthy- 


A possibly more serious objection to the line of argument 
so far adopted might be the allegation that all the meanings 
of katagignosko have not been exhausted, and that our 
suggestion is based on the erroneous assumption that its 
perfect passive must mean ‘condemned.’ And certainly 
translators and commentators almost universally take it in 
this sense. However, it must be admitted that the aorist 
kategnon oftener perhaps occurs in the sense of ‘ I noticed ’ 
or ‘ observed’ or ‘ found out.’ Accordingly one might 
press the rendering: ‘‘ I resisted . . because he had been 
found out.’’ And to the enquirer who asks: in what? 
the answer might be made: ‘‘ the sequel explains.’’ 


The acceptance of this rendering would possibly remove 
the objection made on the score of lack of logical thought- 
sequence. But the scholar who detects such latent meaning 
must be prepared to defend ‘ detection ’ against the com- 
monly received ‘ condemnation ’ of St. Peter. Thus St 
Peter would only have been ‘ detected ’ in aloofness, not 
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‘condemned.’ Let adherents of this view adduce examples 
in support of their contention. The present writer is 
unable to put forward any instances of kategnosmenos used 
in the sense of “ found out.” 


J. Donovan, S.J. 


St. Beunos College. 
St. Asaph. 




















Che Early History of Bination. 


Tue evidence for the frequency of the celebration of Mass in 
Apostolic times is not very abundant. We read in the Acts 
of the Apostles, of the first large number of converts, the 
fruit of St. Peter’s preaching, that ‘‘ they were persevering 
in the doctrine of the Apostles, and in the communication 
of the breaking of bread, and in prayers,” (Acts II. 42). 
And again, they were ‘‘ continuing daily with one accord 
in the temple, and breaking bread from house to house,”’ 
(bid. II., 46). From which it might be inferred with 
probability that Mass was celebrated every day among the 
Christians of Jerusalem. 

The practice, however, may not have been universal. St. 
Paul, writing to the Corinthians, urges them to make a 
collection for the poor of Jerusalem “‘ on the first day of 
the week *’ (I. Cor. xvi, 2), and he addressed the Christians 
of Troas “‘ on the first day of the week, when we were 
assembled to break bread,’’ (Acts, xx., 7). The Didache 
prescribes : ‘‘ Assemble on the Lord’s Day, break bread and 
give thanks,’ (xiv., 1). Justin Martyr records that the 
people of the city and surrounding districts met in one place 
on Sunday to celebrate. the Eucharist (Apol., I., 67). 
Tertullian bears witness that it was celebrated also on 
Wednesdays and Fridays, which were days of fasting, and 
on the anniversaries of martyrs (De Orat. xix,, De Cor, Milit, 
ii.). In Cyprian’s time, it was celebrated daily in Africa 
(De Dom. Orat,, xviii.). St. Augustine testifies that the 
practice was not quite uniform in his time (Ep. liv., 2), but 
in the West, from the fourth century, daily celebration may 
be assumed to have been the rule.’ 

As to whether in those early times an individual priest 
celebrated more than one Mass on the same day we have no 
means of determining. It does not seem unlikely that this 
may have been the case, when Christian communities were 
scattered and priests, perhaps, few. At all events, the 
custom arose in course of time, when priests either to satisfy 


1 cf. Rauschen, Eucharist and Penance in the first Six Centuries of the 
Church, Eng. Trans., sqq.; Pierse, The Mass in the Infant Church, p. 183. 
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their private devotion, or to comply with the wishes of the 
faithful, celebrated two or more Masses on the same day. 
Walafrid Strabo, a monk of Fulda, writing in the ninth 
century, gives interesting testimony to the diversity of 
practice even in his own time. In reply to the question 
‘* whether it is fitting to offer the sacrifice and to com- 
municate once or more frequently on the same day,’’ he 
says :— 

y There is a diversity of practice among priests. One 
will wish to celebrate Mass but once in the day, believing 
that one and the same mystery of the passion of Christ 
rate a general remedy for all needs, as it was One, the 

ord and Judge of the living and the dead, Who died once 
for our sins, to expiate the sins of many. Another, how- 
ever, thinks it fittmg to repeat the same mysteries twice, 
thrice, or as often as he desires on the same day, believing 
that God is the more moved to mercy the more frequently 
the passion of Christ is commemorated. And perhaps he 
thinks his custom is supported by the Roman practice of 
sometimes having two or three Masses on the same feast- 
day, as on the feast of the Nativity of Our Lord and on the 
feasts of some saints. For Telesphorus, the ninth bishop 
of the Roman See, ordained that there should be three 
Masses on the night of the Nativity of Our Lord. And in 
truth I should not think it absurd, if several Masses are to 
be celebrated in the day, that one priest, in necessity or 
through desire, should celebrate two or three rather than 
omit some. . . . It has come to our knowledge on the 
testimony of trustworthy men that Pope Leo, as he himself 
acknowledged often celebrated Mass seven or even eight 
times on the same day ;but Boniface, Archbishop and Martyr, 
celebrated only oncea day. These were not long before our 
own time, both eminent in knowledge and position. Hence 
unusquisque in suo sensu abundet (Rom. xiv.).’”? 

Thus in the early part of the ninth century* we have 
evidence of the greatest variety in usage. According to 
Walafrid Strabo, the practice of bination arose from the 
Roman custom of having several Masses on some important 


2 De Rebus Ecclesiasticis, ¢. xvi, Migne- P. L. Tom. 114, col. 943. 


3 Pope Leo III., referred to in the quotation succeeded to the Papacy in 
795, and died in 816. 
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feasts. The institution of the three Masses on Christmas 
Day is attributed by him to Pope Telesphorus, who belongs 
to the second century.‘ In any case it was an established 
custom in the time of Gregory the Great, as appears from 
the well-known homily.’ St. Augustine testifies that in 
Africa two Masses were often said on Holy Thursday, one 
in the morning for those who did not fast, and another in 
the evening for those who observed the fast. The questions 
of Januarius to which St. Augustine here replies show how 
practice varied. ‘‘ What are we to do,” asks Januarius, 
‘‘on Holy Thursday? Are we to offer Mass in the morn- 
ing, and again after supper, in accordance with the text: 
similiter postquam Coenatum est (Luc. xxii., 20)? Or are we 
to fast and celebrate only after supper? Or again, are we 
to fast, and after offering Mass, as is our custom, take 
supper?’’ To which St. Augustine responds that these are 
matters not decided by the authority of Sacred Scripture 
or the universal usage of the Church, and hence let each 
one follow the custom of the Church to which he comes.° 

A similar custom of celebrating two Masses on Easter 
Sunday and Pentecost Sunday prevailed in many places.’ 
A synod held at Oxford during the reign of Henry IIT 
forbade priests to celebrate Mass twice on the same day, 
except on the feasts of the Nativity and the Resurrection.® 
Three Masses were said on the feast of St. John the Baptist. 
In the words of Symphosius Amalarius :—‘‘ Blessed John 
the Baptist is said by St. Luke to have been filled with the 
Holy Ghost from his mother’s womb. Wherefore at day- 
dawn, as on the feast of the Nativity, sacrifice is offered to 
God in his honour, to glorify the Creator Who deigned to 
honour him from his mother’s womb. Now three Masses 
are celebrated on the feast of Blessed John the Baptist, 
because he was distinguished by a three-fold triumph. He 


4 Cirea 128-139. 

5 “Quia, largiente Domino, missarum  sollemnia ter , hodie celebraturi 
sumus, loqui diu de Evangelica lectione non possumus.” Hom. in Evang. 
— I, n. 8, P. L. Tom. 76, col. 1103. 

6 “Faciat ergo quisque quod in ea Ecclesia in quam verit invenerit. 
Tee e quia nonnulli etiam ieiunium custodiunt, mane _ . offertur 
propter prandentes, quia ieiunia simul] et lavacra tolerare non possunt; ad 
vesperas autem propter ieiunantes.” Epist. liv. P. L. og 33, col. 202-204. 

7 cf. Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique, Tom. ii., Col. 

: 8 Thomassin, Vetus et Nova Ecclesiae Disciplina, "Pars ill, Lib. I., Cap. 

xxii. 
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came to prepare the way for the Lord by his example. This 
triumph is celebrated on his vigil. He was distinguished 
by his ministry of baptism, and this is commemorated in the 
first Mass. He remained a Nazarene from his mother’s 
womb ; this is recalled in the second Mass.’’® 

It was easy to extend the custom further, so that in course 
of time it became usual for a priest to celebrate several 
Masses on a day on which several feasts or ‘ solemnities ’ 
occurred.” According to Regino, Abbot of Priim, writing 
in the early years of the tenth century, a bishop on visitation 
should inquire if his priests celebrate Mass at the proper 
time, and if need be remain fasting till midday, so as to be 
able to sing another Mass for visitors or pilgrims." As 
early as the middle of the fifth century Leo the Great desired 
that whenever, on the occasion of a feast, such numbers of 
the faithful assembled as could not be accommodated in a 
single church, a second Mass should be said. And he added 
that it is altogether in conformity with piety and reason 
that, as often as a basilica is filled with a new congregation, 
a further Mass should be offered.” 

It may easily be imagined that abuses should arise when 
such variety of practice existed, and when the individual 
could so often determine his own procedure. Hence we find 
from an early period that restrictive laws had to be made, 
some limiting the number of Masses that might be celebrated 
on the same day, others directed against accompanying 
abuses. Thus the Council of Toledo, in 681, condemned 
the practice of those priests who celebrated several Masses 
in the day, but communicated only at the last. Any priest 
so acting was debarred from celebration of Mass for a year.” 
The Council, however, imposes no restriction in regard to 
the number of Masses. 

9 De Ecclesiasticis Officiis, Lib. ITI., Cap. 38, P. L. Tom. 105, col. 1157. 

10 Thomassin, loc, cit. n. 6. 

11 “Si tempore statuto, id est circahoram tertiam diei, missam celebret, 
et post haec usque ad mediam diem ieiunet, ut hospitibus atque peregre 
venientibus, si necesse fuerit, possit missam cantare.” De Ecclesiasticis 
Disciplinis, Lib. L., P. L. Tom. 132, Col, 188. 

12 “Ut antem in omnibus observantia nostra concordit, illud quoque 
volumus custodiri, ut cum sollemnior quaeque festiritas conventum populi 
numerosioris indixerit, et ea fidelium multitudo convenerit, quam recipere 
basilica una non possit, sacrificii oblatio indubitanter iteretur; Se” fgrthy 
cum plenum pietatis atque rationis sit, ut quotis basilicam, in qua 


agitur, praesentia novae plebis impleverit, toties sacrificum subsequens 
offeratur.”” Ep. IX., P. L. Tom. 54, Col. 626-627. 
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The danger of avarice had also to be provided against by 
law. Already in the eighth century Egbert, Archbishop of 
York (735-771) had ordained that a priest was not to 
celebrate more than once a day.“ On the other hand we 
find the Leges Presbyterorum Northumbriae (circa 980) imposing 
a penalty on priests who celebrate more than three times a 
day.“ The Council of Seligenstadt, in 1022, also allowel 
three Masses on the same day.” 

A Council held at London in the year 1200 prohibited 
priests from celebrating more than one Mass in the day, 
unless in case of necessity ; and another abuse is indicated 
by a further prohibition of the Council which forbade 
priests to oblige lay persons to have Masses celebrated as 
sacramental penance.” Soon after, in the year 1206, a 
Council at Lambeth indicated the occasions which justify 
the celebration of more than one Mass—on Christmas Day, 
Easter Sunday, a day of burial, marriage in certain cases, 
or when one takes the place of an absent parish priest.™ 

The Council of Paris, in 1212, condemned another and 
more reprehensible abuse. Some clergy, it seems, were in 
the habit of compelling dying persons to provide for the 
celebration of Masses for their souls for the space of a whole 
year, or even for three or seven years. And as these priests 
were unable to discharge all these obligations, they would 
hire other priests to assist them, or celebrate dry Masses for the 
dead, omitting the Canon.” 

Pope Alexander IT. (1061-1073) had made a general law 
forbidding the celebration of more than one Mass in the 


13 Mansi, Conciliae Tom. XI., Col. 1033. 

14 “Et sufficit sacerdoti unam missam in una die celebrare, quia 
Christus semel passus est, et totum mundum _redemit.” Exceptiones 
Ecgberti, LIV., Mansi, Tom. xii., Col. 418. 

15 “Si presbyter saepius quam ter uno die missam celebret, solvat xii 
Oras.” n. xviii, Mansi, Tom, XIX, Col. 68. 

16 ‘Item decretum est, ut unusquisque presbyter non amplius quam tres 
missas celebrare praesumat,.” n. v.; Mansi, Tom. xix., Col, 397. 

17 Thomassin, op. cit., loc. cit. n. vii. 

18 “Bis in die Missam nullus celebrare praesumat, nisi in diebus 
Nativitas et Resurrectionis Dominicae, et quando corpus in ropria 
Keclesia fuerit dumtaxat tumulandum. Qui contra fecerit, ab officio se 
noverit suspensum, nisi forte canonica necessitate sit compulsus, quam 
sic duximus declarandam et limitandam, si in festis novem lectionum, vel 
in Quadragesima, vel in Quattuor Temporibus, vel sponsalia fieri oporteat, 
vel subveniendo socio infirmo, vel pro Ecclesiae suae negotio, vel propria 
necessitate, manifeste absente.”” Thomasesin: loc. cit, 

19 Thomassin, loc. cit.; cf Du Cange, Glossarium, s.v. Annale. 
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day.” Practically the same words were embodied in the 
Decree of Gratian—‘‘Sufficit sacerdoti unam missam in die 
una celebrare, quia Christus semel passus est, et totum 
mundum redemit. Non modica res est unam missam 
facere, et valde felix est qui unam digne celebrae potest. 
Quidam tamen pro defunctis unam faciunt, et alteram de 
die si necesse fuerit. Qui vero pro pecuniis, aut adulation- 
ibus saecularium una die praesumunt plures facere missas, 
non aestimo evadere damnationem.’”™ 


P. O’NEILL. 


20 Dict. de Théol. Cath., Tom. II., Col. 894, 
21 Decretum, P. III., Dist. i, ¢, liii. 





Che “Just Price” in Relation to 
Systems of Financing Industry. 


Cost is the money received by the citizen as Producer in 
PricE is the money given by the citizen as Consumer in 
exchange for ultimate or consumable goods and services. 
exchange for his contribution (of material sources or 
machinery, or labour of hand or brain) to the process of 
producing and delivering those goods and services. Wages, 
salaries, dividends, interest, rent, royalties, are all 
‘‘costs’’; they are the forms of income whereby the 
individual citizen is enabled to procure a share of the 
ultimate product of industry by paying “‘ prices ’’ for it. 
Just prices involve just costs; they are two aspects of the 
same problem. Their very real connection is illustrated by 
our present day troubles about what is called the ‘‘ vicious 
circle ’’ of wages and prices, and about the nominal and the 
real value of wage. 

If the consumer receives products in exchange for money, 
which in turn he received as producer in exchange for 
contribution of productive services, it is clear that he pays 
for those products ultimately by such services rendered. 
But money intervenes as the connecting link, both when it 
functions as costs of production and as prices of products. 
If we were to seek for a fairly fundamental conception of a 
just level of money-prices for consumable products, we 
might assert it to be the level at which citizens as consumers 
would have adequate purchasing-power to procure a share 
of those products substantially proportionate to the measure 
of their respective services rendered. The Middle Age 
conception of the Just Price was based on the idea of ex- 
changing equivalent values of disparate commodities. Not 
only, however, must disparate commodities~be compared 
with one another, but they must be compared with the pro- 
ductive services which they respectively ‘‘ cost ’’ to produce 
them. Therein lay, and still lies, the practical difficulty of 
determining roughly equivalent values; but the principle 
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itself was a sound one. Abstracting from money as a 
medium of exchange and a standard of value, the relative 
barter-exchange-value of consumable products and produc- 
ive services, among themselves and with one another, 
depends, of course, on numerous factors governing supply 
and demand, relative scarcity and utility, etc. But once 
the mechanism of money enters in as the universal exchange 
medium, by the receipt and disbursal of which the citizen 
is obliged to procure his share of the product in exchange 
for his contribution to production, the factors which govern 
the purchasing power of money become a matter of vital 
concern to every individual citizen no less than to the 
moralist who addresses himself to the problem of the Just 
Price. 

In the presence of this money-factor, it is at all events 
clear from the outset that the problem of the equitable rate 
of distribution of money in the form of “‘ costs,’’ among the 
various classes of producers in remuneration for their 
respective contributions to the process of industry, is 
naturally prior tothe problem of its equitable rate of recovery 
from those same classes as consumers in exchange for the 
products of industry. As long as the law of supply and 
demand governs not only the interchange of commodities 
with one another, but also the interchange of commodities 
with money, the general price level of commodities is deter- 
mined, inter alia, by the ratio of the total volume of available 
money in circulation to the total volume of commodities 
offered for sale in exchange for it. But the amount of 
money which any individual, or section, of the community 
has available to exchange in “ prices ’’ for commodities, 
depends on the amount received by that individual, or 
section, in the form of ‘‘ costs ’’ in exchange for contribution 
of services (or sources, plant, etc.) to the productive process. 
Thus the question of the equitable distribution of ‘‘ costs ”’ 
in remuneration for disparate sorts of service contributed 
by the various sections of the community to the process of 
industry is inseparably bound up with the question of just 
prices. 

That prior question obviously admits of no mathematically 
accurate solution. The relative value of disparate produc- 
tive services, the relative remuneration of them in terms of 
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money, and hence the equitable distribution of purchasing 
power among the various classes of the community as 
producers, must, in any and every system of financing, be 
ultimately determined by the general consensus of enlight- 
ened opinion, based on considerations of natural equity, and 
having due regard to men’s natural right to the opportunity 
of obtaining a decent human sustenance in return for their 
services. But, whatever importance may be attached to 
that question of the equitable distribution of the total 
volume of available money among the various classes of the 
community as producers, in the form of ‘‘ costs ’’ of pro- 
duction—and its importance is obvious by reason of its 
influence on the level of prices—nevertheless there is 
in modern industry another question which completely tran- 
scends it in its momentous influence on the question of the 
dust Price. And this other question is concerned with the 
medium of exchange itself: with the absolute volume or 
amount of money in circulation; with the policy of con- 
trolling this volume and thus regulating its purchasing 
power ; with the rate at which, and the manner in which, 
it is issued to the community as producers in the form of 
“costs” of production, and taken back from the community 
as consumers in the form of “ prices’’ of ultimate 
commodities. 

These considerations did not and could not arise in the 
Middle Ages, in the form in which they confront us to-day. 
In the Middle Ages, and up to the rise of the modern 
financing and banking system, ‘‘ money,’’ the medium of 
exchange, was a specific commodity, having its own 
intrinsic economic value: it was a precious metal, silver, 
and later on, gold. It was usually coined, to guarantee 
its weight and “‘ fineness.’? But it exchanged for other 
commodities by reason of its intrinsic value; and this 
intrinsic value, relatively to that of other commodities, 
depended, like theirs, on its relative scarcity, on the total 
supply of it at any time and in any country available, in 
comparison with the total supply of other commodities 
offered in exchange for it. That state of things gave rise 
to its own peculiar problems and difficulties, regarding the 
Just Price or equitable rate of exchange in buying and 
selling, by reason of unavoidable fluctuations in the supply, 
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and therefore also in the purchasing power, of the medium. 
Disastrously inequitable distribution of goods and services 
inevitably resulted not merely from sudden changes in the 
world-supply of the precious metals, but also from the fact 
that the world’s governments left the control of this supply 
in the hands of private citizens and at the mercy of monopo- 
listic rings. The exchange of all other commodities 
through the medium of one definite commodity, namely, 
gold (or silver), and that on the basis of its intrinsic value, 
was only one step removed from primitive barter ; and the 
system could work equitably only on the assumption that 
the total available supply of the metal varied in proportion 
to the total volume of commodities seeking to exchange with 
it : for only on this assumption could the general purchasing 
power of the metal unit remain substantially stable. But 
the natural supply of the precious metals never varied 
proportionately with the growth of the industrial world- 
output seeking distribution through exchange with the 
metals. Moreover, the immoral occupation of cornering 
the precious metal market, and of profiteering through 
monopoly of a_ practically indispensable distributing 
machinery, was never effectively checked: such practices 
inflicting social injustice in proportion to the indispensa- 
bility of the article monopolised. When governments began 
to coin the metal, and to make it a legally binding medium of 
exchange, it was therefore all the more imperative that they 
should keep its supply controlled and adjusted to the total 
volume of commodities, rather than leave it to the uncon- 
trolled operation of world-supply and demand. This duty 
they signally failed to discharge; and history records the 
calamitous wrongs thereby inflicted on the honest industry 
of the world’s real wealth-producers. 

But if this abandonment of the medium of exchange to 
the unfettered law of supply and demand—that is, to the 
operations of precious-metal-monopolists and speculators— 
was mischievous when the medium of exchange was a thing 
of intrinsic value, and limited in quantity, it is a thousand- 
fold more mischievous when, as in modern industry, the 
monopolised medium of exchange is no longer a thing of 
intrinsic value, but intrinsically worthless paper. For, as 
the needs of trade and commerce began to outgrow the 
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capacities of a metallic medium exchange, the issue of paper 
currency side by side with metallic currency began to be 
tolerated and accepted. The modern complex banking 
system grew apace—operated by a small section of the 
citizens in every country, with a partial, ineffective, and 
indeed merely nominal government control on its operations 
—until at the present day the whole economic and industrial 
process of society, the natural purpose of which is the 
delivery of goods and services, finds itself in the grip of a 
financing policy which has in fact frustrated this purpose 
and plunged mankind into world-war and chaos. The 
money system that has been allowed to evolve during the last few 
centuries all over the world is an impossible one. The world-war 
has precipitated the crash which would have come in any 
case. And while governments are making hopeless efforts 
to rehabilitate its unworkable machinery, the futility and 
impotence of these efforts are being proved to demonstration 
by men whose sensational indictment of that system, as 
intrinsically unworkable and disruptive of the whole indus- 
trial process, remains unanswered, and who at the same 
time propose for adoption an alternative money system 
wherein money would be a help instead of a hindrance to 
industry.’ 

To see the bearing of these alternative money systems on 
the problem of Just Prices, we must try to visualise, how- 
ever briefly, their respective policies and modes of operation. 
The historical question of the gradual development of the 
existing system is beyond the scope of this paper, as is also 
any detailed description of the alternative or Social Credit 
System ; and so we must be seemingly dogmatic in many of 
our statements. 

The reason why people use money of any sort is because 
they believe it will effectively exchange for goods and services. 
This is true even of an intrinsically valuable thing, such as 
a precious metal, used as money. The reason why people first 
agreed to use paper money was because they believed it 
would effectively exchange for gold, and, through the 
medium of gold, for goods and services. But the volume of 
the world’s paper money (bank-notes, treasury-notes, 
cheques, bills of exchange, trade-bills, etc., etc.), partly 
legal and partly customary tender, has so outgrown the 
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world’s available gold supply that it can no longer effec- 
tively exchange for gold; its face denomination in units of 
gold exceeds by many thousands of times the number of real 
units of gold in existence. People generally know this ; and 
the reason why, nevertheless, they still agree to use paper 
money is because they believe that it will efiectively exchange 
for goods and services directly, and irrespectively of the 
theoretical and mainly mythical intervening link of gold. 
Thus it will be seen that the purchasing power of money 
nowadays, in the hands of the consumer, depends wholly on 
its being an effective claim on a share of the goods and 
services which form the total output of the productive 
industry of the community. Here we reach the profoundly 
true conception that money is not itself real wealth, but 
simply a social machinery devised to implement the pro- 
duction and distribution of real wealth : a conception which 
it was so hard for ordinary people to grasp or admit—both 
because money fc rmerly happened to be a metal of certain 
intrinsic value, and because they clung to the erroneous 
belief that paper money entitled them to gold—until bitter 
post-war experience made men’s minds more receptive of 
the simple truth, and incidentally made them disconcert- 
ingly inquisitive about the whole existing system of finance. 

If, therefore, the purchasing power of money lies in its 
being a consumer’s claim to a share of the output of the 
productive energy of the community. the principles on 
which money should be issued to the community as producers 
to defray the “‘ costs ’’ of production, and taken back from 
them as consumers in the form of “‘ prices ’’ of consumable 
goods and services, are of the first importance towards a 
solution of the problem of the Just Price. For the level of 
these prices determines the rate at which purchasing power 
will be taken back from the community as consumers in 
exchange for real wealth consumed ; while the rate at which 
purchasing power should be issued to the community as 
producers should be in proportion to the rate at which total 
real wealth is produced. 

Now, since money is a machinery socially devised to 
subserve the purpose of the industrial process, which is the 


production and delivery of the goods and services sought by: 


the community as consumers, it is manifest that it should be 
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issued in the form of ‘‘ costs’ of production in adequate 
supply to meet all the demands of the community as pro- 
ducers upon it. In other words, given the total productive 
capacity of a country, i-e., its natural sources of wealth, its 
plant and machinery, and its labour energy of hand and 
hrain—money should be issued in such volume as that 
productive capacity requires. It should in this respect be 
like the transport system of a country : adequate to all the 
demands made upon it. And since it is a financial draft on 
that productive capacity it snould be issued by and 
through the various groups of co-operating producers in 
respect of definite products needed for the home market, 
or intended for export to pay for needed imports ; and their 
issuing banks should be linked up with the National 
Clearing House and the Treasury. Above all, its rate of 
issue in “‘ costs ’’ should not be influenced in advance (as it 
is, in the direction of disastrous restriction, in the existing 
system) by reference to the consequent rate of its return in 
‘* prices,’’ but, on the contrary, the rate of its return in 
‘* prices ’’ should be subsequently regulated, in a way to be 
indicated presently, by reference to its antecedent outward 
flow in the form of ‘‘ costs ’’ of production. 

Thus the whole economic system may be visualised as at 
once an industrial and financial machinery, turning out 
consumable goods and services to meet the needs of the 
community as consumers, and turning out simultaneously the 
purchasing power by which the consumer is enabled to buy 
them. But on its industrial side it is constantly producing 
not only (a) consumable goods and services (by which alone 
the consumer directly benefits), but (6) artificial capital or 
means of production, plant and machinery and intermediate 
products (by which the consumer benefits only through the 
consumable goods which he buys and which they are the 
means of producing). The rate of total production of real 
wealth, in respect of the production of which the community 
as producers received purchasing power, wherewith to 
purchase its product as consumers, is represented by (a) plus 
(6). At what rate should this purchasing power be taken 
back from them in ‘‘ prices ”’ in exchange for (a)? Evidently 
at such a rate that thev be thereby made to pay for the real 
wealth which they consume, neither more nor less. But real 
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wealth is consumed not merely by the consumption of (a), 
but by that portion of artificial capital (b) used up or destroyed 
by wear and tear in the production of (2). Therefore, in pay- 
ing for (a) they should be made to pay for the portion of (6) 
by which they have benefited, the portion used up or 
destroyed in producing (2), but not for the portion of (b) still in 
existence as a joint communal asset, from which the individual 
consumers have not yet benefited. And as, in normal 
conditions of industry, artificial capital is always rapidly 
increasing, and the rate of total real wealth production 
normally tends more and more to exceed the rate of total 
real wealth consumption, the total volume of purchasing 
power in the hands of the consumers should grow propor- 
tionately : so that at the Regulated or Just Price it would 
be able at any time to buy up the community's total possible 
output of consumable goods and services. 

How, then, is the Just Price of any commodity to be 
arrived at in relation to the costs of its production? It will 
be the price which bears the same ratio to the cost as the rate 
of Total Consumption of the community’s real wealth bears 
to the rate of Total Production of that wealth. Including 
exports in wealth consumption, and imports in wealth pro- 
duction, the former will embrace Ultimate Goods Consumed, 
plus Capital Wear and Tear, plus Exports; while the latter 
will embrace Ultimate Goods Produced, plus Capital 
Installed, plus Imports. Price, then, would bear the same 
ratio to Cost as Wealth Consumption bears to Wealth 
Production. That is, Price would be a fraction of Cost: it would 
be Cost multiplied by the fraction representing the ratio of 
National Wealth Consumption to National Wealth produc- 
tion. The retail home selling price of any commodity would 
be that fraction of its cost represented by the ratio of 
National Wealth Consumption to National Wealth Pro- 
duction. We are assured by expert economists that this 
ratio is at present for England roughly 1 to 4, and we may 
take it that it is pretty much the same for Ireland. Its 
approximately accurate determination for any country is a 
quite feasible matter of National Industrial Accountancy : 
and the fractional multiplier would be revised and published 
at quarterly or half-yearly intervals to regulate the ratio 
of prices to costs for the ensuing period. Thus, the adoption 
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of this system of issuing money to defray the “‘ costs *’ of 
production and recovering it in “‘ prices’’ of ultimate 
commodities—or of distributing purchasing power and 
regulating its backward flow in prices in relation to its out- 
ward flow in costs so as to arrive at the Just Price—would 
immediately involve a drop in current prices to one quarter 
their actually prevailing level. This would entail no 
diminution of present dividends, rents, interest charges, 
etc., all of which would go into costs and be reckoned in the 
costs account; it would merely entail that all costs, all 
money remunerations for contribution to the productive 
process, whether in the form of “‘ earned ’’ income or 
“unearned ’’ income, be definitely ascertained and 
** accounted.’’ It would interfere in no way with the 
industrial side of the economic process ; nor would it involve 
any element of expropriation or confiscation; or interfere 
with any privilege of the producer, save that of price-fixing. 
The difference between the price realised and the cost 
incurred would be made up to the retailer by the issue of new 
currency ; while the evil of money-inflation—i.e. expansion 
of the volume of circulating currency disproportionately to, or 
in excess of, the real wealth. available to exchange for t—would 
be automatically prevented by the device for regulating 
prices in relation to costs. 

It is hard to visualise the healing and salutary effects the 
adoption of such a financing system would have on our 
present economic ills. The reduction of prices to one- 
quarter their present level without any lowering of wages, 
salaries, or dividends, would at once create such an effective 
demand for goods and services as would put an end to 
unemployment and set the wheels of industry humming. 
The distribution of adequate purchasing power among the 
masses would, by removing enforced unemployment and 
poverty, render comparatively easy of adjustment the 
question of an equitable relative distribution of the ‘‘costs’’ 
of production’; because such a financing system would 
have satisfactorily solved the major problem referred to 
above’ regarding control of the issue and volume and 
purchasing power of money. 


2. Supra, p. 
3. Supra, p. 
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Perhaps what appeals to the Catholic moralist as most 
remarkable about the plan thus barely outlined of arriving 
at the Just Price of commodities is this: It has been pro- 
pounded by advocates of the Social Credit Movement on 
purely scientific and economic grounds; in fact, on what 
might be described as utilitarian and business grounds, on 
considerations derived solely from a study of the natural 
purpose of co-operative industry, and the natural function 
of money as a device for distributing the product of 
industry. And nevertheless, while starting from such 
mundane and non-ethical premisses, it is found on exam- 
ination to be in complete harmony not only with fundamental 
principles of natural justice, but with the traditional Christian 
conception of the rights and duties, as well as the purpose and scope 
and limits, of capital-ownership. 

The scheme, of which we have given the most meagre 
outline, is fully explained in the literature of the Social 
Credit Movement, to which we must refer the reader for 
its elucidation in detail. There also he will find the policy 
of the present financing system analysed in all its disastrous 
implications. There he will be told how this system sub- 
ordinates the production and delivery of goods and services 
—which is the essential purpose of industry—to that which 
ought to be a means to this end, namely, distribution of 
purchasing power, and to such a vicious distribution of it 
as maintains a sectional control and monopoly of it at the 
expense of universal impoverishment of the masses ; how it 
frustrates distribution of the product of industry by a policy 
of price-fixing which renders the bulk of this product 
unsaleable to those who produced it, thereby slowing down 
production, causing unemployment, and contracting still 
more the effective demand in the home market ; how it leads 
to forced production for export, international competition 
for foreign markets, and thus to recurring external wars 
and internal revolutions; how, on the specious pretext 
(commonly accepted because universally uncomprehended) 
of “‘ recovering all the costs of production (even costs of 
artificial capital expansion) in prices of ultimate 
commodities,” and thereby trying to make the consumers pay 
for the capital from which they have not yet benefited, it 
hangs an ever-increasing load of fictitious debt (in the shape 
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of financial capital charges) around the neck of future 
industry ; and how, finally (passing over much more that 
might be said of it), according to the recognised and admitted 
principles of the system itself, this debt cannot possibly be liquidated 
except by increasing it! If the reader accept these statements 
he will admit that the present financing system is a disas- 
trous failure, and has got to be overhauled. The present con- 
dition of the world of finance and industry ought to dispose 
him to give credence to them. But probably he will think 
them incredible, or at least wonder whether they can be 
possibly admit of demonstration. Again we must refer him 
to those who claim to have proved them, the writers of the 
Social Credit Movement. For ourselves, we have failed to 
find any flaw in the proofs they have offered. But we 
register those indictments here in explanation of our belief 
that it would be a futile if not impossible task to seek for any 
principles which would determine the Just Price of com- 
modities under the present financing and price-fixing system, while 
this system itself is on its trial before the world—which it 
undoubtedly is at the present time—as proving itself to be 
essentially unsound and inequitable in theory, and 
unworkable and self-destructive in practice. 


P. COFFEY. 


1. I allude to the advocates of the ‘‘ Social Credit Movement ’’ and their 
writings: C. H. Douglas, “ Economic Democracy ”’ (6/-); ‘‘ Credit Power and 
Democracy ’’ with appendix on Mining Industry by A. R. Orage (7/6); “ The 
Control and Distribution of Production ’’ (7/6); H. Cousens: ‘‘ A New Policy 
for Labour” (5/-); A. Kitson: ‘‘ Unemployment, The Cause and a Remedy ’’) 
(5/-). All these are published by Cecil Palmer, London. Their literature 
includes several smaller pamphlets, published partly by the Brenton Bureau, 
70 High Holborn, London, W.C.1, which issues the official organ of the 
movement, “Credit Power,’’? 3d. monthly. ‘‘The New Age” (7d. 
weekly), has consistently championed the movement. It is a profoundly 
important contribution towards the solution of our economic problems, all the 
more remarkable because of the consistent boycott and hostility of the Capi- 
talist Press. It has nevertheless found its way into the Canadian Parliament ; 
and it is known to have created more than a flutter in high financing circles on 
both sides of the Atlantic. By the inexorable logic of facts its consideration 
will be forced upon financiers, industrialists, economists, statesmen and poli- 
ticians in every country, sooner or later: and the sooner the better, inasmuch 
as an alternative must be found for a financing system which facts have so 
tragically demonstrated to be unworkable. 





“THE Roman Catholic Church, recognizing the utter 
THE MARRIAGE impossibility of retaining the union between the man 
Bonp. and woman in all cases, and refusing to recognize that 
a marriage could be dissolved, resorted to the expe- 
dient of calling the marriage null; it was given in evidence before the 
Royal Commission that there are fifteen separate causes recognized by 
the Roman Catholic Church which enable them to declare that a marriage 
has never taken place at all, although children have been born and the 
parties have lived together for years.” For this singularly ill-informed 
statement of the attitude of the Church towards the marriage bond 
Lord Buckmaster has been taken to task in a recent issue of the Tablet. 
If the civil legislature recognized a diriment impediment, we presume the 
noble Lord would find no fault with it. But the diriment impediments 
recognized or constituted by the Catholic Church are for him merely so 
many expedients to enable her subsequently to declare a marriage invalid, 
when the need arises. Does he really believe this? And is he so dishonest 
as to ignore the elaborate precautions taken by the Church to ensure 
that no obstacle stands in the way of a contemplated marriage? 
Examination of the parties about to be married, especially as regards 
knowledge and consent, publication of banns, letters of freedom—are 
these mere shams invented to support an impossible pretence ? 


Tuat this type of mentality is not rare is evident from 
Tue Roman the address read by the Dean of the Rota to His 
Rota AND’ Holiness at the beginning of the legal year. The 
MARRIAGE. address summarizes the work of the Rota for the past 
six years in matrimonial cases, and vindicates the 
principles on which these decisions were based. Attention is drawn to 
the preponderance of matrimonial cases over all other classes, a circum- 
stance largely attributed to the prevalence of divorce in those countries 
from which appeals mostly come. And the address is mainly a vindication 
of the Rota against the ill-considered charges of the opponents of Catholic 
teaching. In the first place, the Sacred Tribunal is accused of being an 
acceptor of persons, by making its services so costly that only the well- 
to-do can avail of them. Secondly, under pretext of declarations of 
nullity, it impairs the doctrine of the indissolubility of marriage always 
so vigorously upheld by the Church. Again, as time goes on, it shows a 
tendency to develop mew forms of motive for the declaration of nullity. 
And finally, it displays much greater indulgence in the consideration of 
the alleged grounds for nullity, particularly in the case of violence and 
fear. From all of which supporters of divorce do not hesitate to conclude 
that the Church, compelled as it were to open a safety-valve against the 
principle of indissolubility, thus recognizes in practice the need for the 
dissolution of the marriage bond. The records of the past six years furnish 
the most complete refutation of these charges. 


1Acta Ap. Sedis, Oct. 31. 
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THOSE who accuse the Rota of being an acceptor of 
GRATUITUM persons forget or are unaware of the institution known 
PATROCINIUM. as gratuitous patronage, by which the poor have a 
right to absolutely free service, if they are unable to 
pay even a part of the judicial expenses, or to a reduction of the costs 
if they are in a position to pay a portion.’ The figures speak for them- 
selves. Of 117 matrimonial cases dealt with in the past six years, the 
total expenses were paid in only 69; in 39 cases the service was abso- 
lutely free, and in 9 a small offering was made. And to further prove 
the baselessness of the charge, the decisions cannot have been influenced 
by the position or wealth of the litigants. For, of the 69 cases mentioned 
in which the full judicial expenses were paid, 23 resulted in unfavourable 
decisions, as against 46 in which the petitioner was successful; while 
of the 39 cases of free service 32 were successful, and only 7 failed, and 
among the remaining 9 cases there was only one failure. 


THE number of decrees of nullity granted during the 
INDISSOLUBILITY. past six years was 80, as against 31 in favour of the 

bond. These figures need cause no surprise when it is 
remembered that the Rota is a Court of Appeal, and that the Defensor 
Vincult is bound by law to appeal against a decree of nullity granted by 
a tribunal of the first instance. The result is that cases decided in favour 
of the marriage bond in the lower courts come before the Rota much more 
rarely than those in which a declaration of nullity has been made. And, 
after all, these 80 decrees of nullity represent merely an average of 
thirteen or fourteen per year for the whole Catholic world, including the 
cases in which two conforming decisions had to be given. These figures 
should suffice to prove how far the Church is from tacitly admitting the 
need for divorce, especially when we compare them with the enormous 
statistics of the civil divorce courts. 


EQUALLY unfounded is the statement that the practice 

No New Forms of the Rota tends to create new forms or reasons for 

FOR NULLITy. nullity. Rather is it true that legal practice has con- 

tributed not a little towards the restriction of matri- 

monial impediments which has been effected by the Code. The pub- 

lished decisions show that there has been no departute from the lines 
of traditional jurisprudence. 


Amonc those who charge the Rota with indulgence 
No Jupiciat in the consideration of appeals for a decree of nullity 
INDULGENCE. there are probably few who have ever read the pub- 
lished decisions of the Sacred Tribunal. It would be 
hard to surpass the scrupulous care displayed in the examination of 
these cases. Every atom of evidence is sifted, every circumstance con- 
sidered. The law on the matter is stated, with copious references to 
sources and authorities, all for the purpose of following, in letter and 
spirit, the methods and principles consecrated by tradition. And with 
regard to the specific charge that violence and fear are so frequently 
"Code, Can, 1914. 
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accepted as reasons for a decree of nullity, this very fact serves but to 
further emphasize the desire of the Church to defend the liberty of those 
who enter an indissoluble union, precisely because it is indissoluble. 
Where the civil divorce courts function marriage may be lightly con- 
tracted and as lightly dissolved, and still the cry is for further facilities. 
P. ON. 





In the IRIsH THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY of July, 1920, 
A CoMMON page 282, attention was drawn to an error which occurs 
ERROR. in nearly all our text-books on Irish history in relation 
to the events of the first year of Hugh O’Neill’s rebel- 
lion. Red Hugh O’Donnell had been a considerable time in revolt when 
the Earl of Tyrone was declared a traitor by a proclamation published 
at Dundalk, on June 23, 1595. Sir John Norris had then just taken 
over the general command of the Queen’s forces in Ireland. To be precise, 
he landed at Waterford for the purpose of entering his new office on May 
8, and came to Dublin on the 30th of the same month. Almost imme- 
diately he made preparations for an expedition to the North, and arrived 
at Dundalk on June 19. The proclamation referred to was then issued. 
At this period the English were in the sorriest of plights in consequence 
of a defeat they had suffered at the hands of O’Neill. It took place in the 
month of May, at Clontibret, now a small village in the county Monaghan, 
and near the Armagh border. It is in connection with this engagement 
that serious mistakes have been made by perhaps a score of authors. 
The first to give a wrong account of the affair was, as far as can be made 
out, Philip O'Sullivan Beare, who wrote in 1621, and who has a chapter 
on the event. This is what he says (I give an English version) :— 


O’Neill and Norris encounter for the first time at Cluain Tiobraid, 
and Monaghan is surrendered to the Catholics. The great General 
Norris, with his army, entered Oriel in MacMahon’s country, and 
came to a plain not far from Monaghan, which is called Cluain 
Tiobraid, where he displayed his forces to the enemy. O'Neill, not 
less skilful as a general, but very inferior in strength, came against 
him. There, for the first time, the two far-in-a-way most illustrious 
generals of two most warlike islands faced each other. The ground 
here was an open and level plain, but somewhat heavy with moisture. 
The waters flowing from surrounding bogs formed a ford over which 
the English might most easily cross. O’Neill blocked this ford ; 
Norris tried to force it ; and O'Neill endeavoured to drive him back. 
A cavalry fight and musketry skirmish commenced simultaneously 
around the ford. The Queen’s forces were better armed ; the Irish 
troops excelled in fighting skill. The Irish shot were far superior 
in the science of formation. This advantage was often common 
to both parties, since there were generally more Irish than English on 
the queen’s side. The queen’s musketeers were twice worsted by 
the Catholics and recalled by Norris, who was always the last to 
leave the fight, and had even a horse shot under him by a bullet. 
All of both parties justly admitted the superiority of Maguire’s 
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cavalry. Norris being annoyed at his men having been twice 
repulsed and unable to hold their ground, James Sedgreve, an Irish 
knight and a Meathman, of great size and courage, thus addressed 
him and Bagenal : “ Send a troop of cavalry with me, and I promise 
you I will drag O’Neill from his saddle.” O’Neill was stationed at 
the other side of the ford supported by forty horse and a few mus- 
keteers, surveying the battle thence and giving his orders. For the 
third time the cavalry and musketeers renewed the fight, and 
Sedgreve, accompanied by a troop of picked Irish and English horse, 
charged the ford. In the ford itself a few horse fell under the fire 
of O’Neill’s bodyguard, but Sedgreve rushed upon O’Neill, and each 
splintered his lance on the corselet of the other. Sedgreve im- 
mediately seized O’Neill by the neck and threw him from his horse. 
O’Neill likewise dragged Sedgreve from his horse, and both gripped 
each other in a desperate struggle. O’Neill was thrown under, but 
such was his presence of mind, that, prostrate as he was, he slew 
Sedgreve with a stab of his dagger under the corselet, between the 
thighs and through the bladder. Eighteen illustrious knights of the 
queen’s forces were slain along with Sedgreve, and a standard was 
captured. The remainder sought safety by flight. 


Now, in this narrative there is at least one serious error. Norris was 
not the English commander on the occasion. There is a despatch in 
English describing the affair, and it is dated May 29. Norris was not 
in Ulster at that time ; he had not even got so far as Dublin, then, on his 
journey from Waterford. The fact is, Sir Henry Bagenal, commander 
of Newry, was in charge of the expedition, and it was in consequence of 
his defeat that Norris hurried to the North in such haste from Dublin. 


Tuts will be evident from authorities to be quoted 

Te Irish later. But first let us see what other Irish sources 

AvTHORITIES. have to say on the matter. The earliest in point of 

date is Lughaidh O Cleirigh, who compiled his Life of 

Aodh Ruadh after 1602. His account of the events of this period is most 

misleading, and indeed, from the absence of O’Donnell’s name as con- 

nected with the battle of Cluain Tiobraid, it offers clear evidence that 

that chief was not present at the engagement. It can be seen that the 

author is merely covering over a space of time about which he has nothing 
definite to relate :— 


“It was known to the English of Dublin that O’Neill had entered 
into the confederacy of the Irish at the instigation and request of 
O’Donnell, though it was not evident then, and though he concealed 
it as long as he could. When this was proved to the Lord Justice, 
Sir William Russell, and the Council, they could not overlook his 
fault. He sent a thousand men with proper implements to Newry 
to keep Cineal Eoghain in check, and the Lord Justice promised 
to come himself with his army in a short time to ravage the country, 
and to destroy its strongholds and difficult passes. Thereupon 
O’Neill sent his messengers to O’Donnell to tell {him of the 
assembling of that great army that was intended for Tir Eoghain. 
The mind of O’Donnell could not suffer to hear the news. Where- 
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fore, what he did was to assemble his forces immediately in one 
place, and to go to Tir Eoghain where O’Neill was. They went 
together to Faughart. They made tents and sheds to the east of 
that place in the month of May. They waited for the Lord Justice 
here to protect and guard the province against him. However, 
the Lord Justice remained in Dublin then, having learned that they 
were ready for him in this way.” 


In the absence of detail and of confirmation in other authorities of 
this joint encampment in the neighbourhood of Faughart, this account 
may be laid aside. What, then, of the Four Masters? They have a 
passage dealing with this battle, though O’Donovan, who edited their 
work, failed to connect it with the event in question. It runs as follows :— 


“The monastery of Monaghan in Oriel was this year in the 
possession of the English, and a company of soldiers constantly 
guarding it. A message from them reached Dublin that they were in 
want of provisions. When the Lord Justice, Sir William Russell, 
and Sir John Norris, heard this, they ordered that twenty-six bands 
of English and Irish soldiers, together with many gentlemen, should 
be sent with provisions and all the other necessaries to Monaghan. 
And these marched onward to the town without being noticed or 
opposed ; and having remained that night at Monaghan, they pre- 
pared the next morning to set out for Newry. When, however, they 
had gone a short distance from Monaghan eastward, they were met 
by O’Neill’s people, and ungentle and unfriendly was the salute 
they received there ; for O’Neill’s people proceeded to shoot, strike, 
kill and destroy them, from the fourth hour before noon until the 
dusk of the evening ; so that it would not be easy to reckon or 
enumerate all those of the people of the Lord Justice who were lost, 
or the number of steeds, of coats of mail, of arms, of various weapons, 
of wares, of rich raiment, of horses, and hampers of provisions, that 
were left on every road over which they passed on that day.” 


THIs narrative is accurate enough, if we except the 

Tue ENGLISH implicarion that Sir John Norris was immediately 
PARTICIPANTS. concerned in the enterprise. For other facts connected 
with it, however, we have to turn to the English docu- 

ments summarised in the Calendars of State Papers and in those of the 
Carew manuscripts. Bagenal, who was in charge of the expedition for 
the re-victualling of Monaghan, writes thus to Lord Burghley on May 
“ Having thus, in the best wise I could, disposed of things there 
(Monaghan) for the safeguard of the place, we that day (May 27) 
about 10 of the clock, dislodged, and being returned three miles, the 
Earl, having for his advantage a main bog on every side, discovered 
himself both horse and foot, and played with his loose shot on our 

d, rereward, and on both sides our battle, approaching us 

with horse and foot as he found occasions, being ever strengthened 
with battalions for his better retreat placed in the skirts of their 
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fastness ; and in this sort they continued for six hours, not leaving 
off skirmishing till it was very late, and we in camp where the soldier 
had some ease, and we time to dispose that small store of munition 
that was left, amounting not to the third part of a pound of powder 
for a shot. The Earl sat down by us, whereby we were enforced 
to stand most part of that night in arms for our better guard.” 


It will be noticed that Bagenal, in this despatch, glosses over the fact 
that he had suffered a very considerable defeat. Sir John Norris, writing 
from Dublin to Sir Robert Cecil, on June 4, confirms the ill news already 
transmitted by the Queen’s Deputy to England, and asserts that Bagenal 
had under his command no less than 1,500 foot and 300 horse. In papers 
of about the same date there are several notices of the catastrophe which 
befell the English. For example, Captain Francis Stafford writes from 
Newry of a “ skirmish for eight hours at Clantubbrett.” Sir Ralph Lane 
further notices on June 9, “ the readiness and perfection of 2,000 shot 
of the rebel. The skirmish maintained for eight hours. Cornet Sedgrove 
slain by Tirone and O Cahan’s son, after a valiant endeavour to make the 
Earl prisoner.”” But most important of all is a “ declaration of Lieutenant 
Tutcher Perkings sent by Sir Henry Bagenal, General, and the rest of 
the commanders to report to the Lord Deputy on the late service of 
relieving Monaghan.” This informant has the following pertinent 
passage :— 


“ Having put victual into Monaghan, and changed the ward, the 
next day we dislodged and marched back. The enemy stopped all 
the straights and passages. It was long before we could wind our- 
selves through one of them, being driven to exceeding many stands. 
We lost twelve horse, amongst whom was Sir Edward Herbert’s 
brother. Having recovered the champion (plain), they somewhat 
withdrew the heat of their skirmish, their munition being very near 
spent, having consumed almost fourteen barrels of powder, as we 
were informed, for we had ever good intelligence from amongst 
themselves. They sent for a supply to the Earl’s house at Dun- 
gannon. Next morning we marched away in some quiet. Thinking 
we would go to Dundalk, the Earl stopped all the passages, but we 
marched to the Newry, where we found all our losses to have 
been about 31 or 32 slain and 120 hurt; but none hurt of account 
except Sir Henry Duke, Captain Cunye, five lieutenants, an ensign, 
and a sergeant. Of the enemy we hear 300 or 400 were slain, and 
very many hurt.” 


It will thus be seen that this engagement had nothing to do with Sir 
John Norris’ campaign in Ireland. It had taken place before that great 
general took over effective command in the country. O’Donovan, there- 
fore, is severely at fault in his edition of the Four Marters in quoting 
O’Sullivan’s account of the battle of Cluain Tiobraid in reference to a 
fight where both Sir John Norris and his brother Sir Thomas were 


wounded. The latter engagement took place much later in the year 
1595. 
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JouN MITCHELL has a magnificent passage in his Life 

MoDERN of Hugh O'Neill, dealing with the battle of Cluain 
HIsTORIANS. Tiobraid. Later compilers, fascinated by his pages, 
have repeated his mistake in assuming that Norris 

was O’Neil’s opponent on the occasion. One of the most recent (Miss 
Mery Hayden) errs not merely in the matter of History, but also goes 
sadly astray in Geography. “ The army,” she says, “‘ then turned south, 
and the Deputy went back to Dublin, leaving Norris in command. O’Neill 
defeated him at Clontibret, om the river Erne, near Monaghan ”’ (Short 
History, page 251). P. S. O’Hegarty affirms that “Sir John Norris 
marched up with all his forces to relieve Monaghan, but at Clontibret 
O’Neill met and beat him” (The Indestructible Nation, page 153).). 
Canon D’Alton has something to the same effect (History of Ireland, 
vol. 2, page 131). And soa host of other writers. The papers cited above, 
and other documents printed in the Calendars of State Papers, provide 
clear evidence that it was Sir Henry Bagenal, O’Neill’s greatest personal 
enemy, who was in command at the place, and that Norris did not arrive 
in the North until nearly a month after the battle of Cluain Tiobraid. 
This is one of the instances in which the contemporary papers, too often 
belittled by Irish writers, supply a check whereby we may properly 
interpret the native Irish and Latin authorities on events at this epoch. 


a. Wy. 





From U.S.A. comes to hand a little pamphlet embody, 
““EconoMIc ing a series of short papers contributed by the author, 
Truru.” M. P. Connery, to the pages of America. Among the 
topics discussed are “‘ The Respectability of Socialism.” 
“Taxes and Socialism,” “‘ Government Ownership,” “‘ The War Debt,” 
“Cancellation v. Repudiation,” ‘ General Condonation,” ‘‘ The Drive 
for Free Trade,” “ Expert Financing,” etc., etc. These short papers tell 
many hard economic truths which it has taken no little hard thinking 
to bring to the surface. They stimulate to lines of inquiry which are very 
necessary for Irishmen at the present juncture: especially on the inci- 
dence of taxation and the financing of industry. While we find in them 
abundant evidence of a thoroigh grasp of the complex issues under dis- 
cussion, the condensation of the argument sometimes challenges comment. 
Take, for instance, this passage :— 


“‘ While the Socialists now tell the people that they 

TAXATION AND are to be taxed to pay the cost of the war, they know 
War Dest. that the war has already been paid for, and that taxes 
paid to the Government now in order to settle the 

war bonds will not necessarily cost capital or labour anything. 
Because it is only the consumption of goods that represents the 
cost. In so far as future consumption through Government acti- 
vities is reduced, the cost to the workers is reduced. So, the collec- 
tion of taxes does not represent taxation ; it is only the expenditure 
of tax money for consumption goods that represents taxation. 
The Socialists know that, but it is the opportunity of their . . . cause 
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. . . to tell the workers that their share of the product must now be 
lessened to permit the payment of the war debt.” 


As far as the worker is concerned the Socialist contention is right. 
Of course, in a sense, ‘‘ the war has already been paid for,” but by pur- 
chasing power borrowed from the bond-holders. Therefore the taxes levied 
now and hereafter, to restore this borrowed purchasing power, will cer- 
tainly cost labour something: it will take a part of the future product 
which otherwise labour might conceivably obtain. “It is only the con- 
sumption of goods that represents the cost’: of course, but in so far as 
the goods are borrowed and not yet paid for, the “ cost’ has still to be 
borne. Suppose that Government consumption has fallen from 100 
during the war to (say) 20 after the war, does that mean that “‘ the cost 
to the workers is reduced ”’ in like proportion? Not at all; for the tax- 
levy, to pay off the bond-holders, will cut into the distribution of future 
product, and divert a steady stream of it to the bond-holders—a stream 
which might otherwise find its way, partially at least, to labour. “So, 
the collection of taxes does not represent taxation’? Well ! taxation 
minus collection would provoke more smiles than proverbial grumbles. 
“It is only the expenditure of tax money for consumption goods that 
represents taxation.” Yes, for consumption goods that have been borrowed 
from the bond-holders by the Government and not yet paid for. In a word, 
the Government got from the bond-holders (during the war) present 
purchasing power in exchange for a larger volume of future purchasing 
power ; and this purchasing power over the future products of industry 
the Government gradually restores to them through the mechanism 
of taxation, which will divert a portion of that future product of industry 
to them, and thereby leave less of the total product available for labour. 
So the Socialist contention appears substantially sound after all. 


* x * 


HERE is another extremely suggestive paragraph :— 


Do THE “The propaganda that has made most members 
Workers Pay of the Socialist parties of the world is that the workers 
THE TAxEsS? pay none of the taxes. It is represented that, no 
matter how great the production, they get only suffi- 
cient to enable them to be of the greatest service to the capitalist. 
The only reason they do not get less, it is argued, is because they 
would not be physically able to maintain the capitalists’ profits. 
Therefore, the theory is, the workers cannot afford to pay taxes, 
and capital cannot afford to make them pay. The workers are then 
taught, consistently, that the greater the amount of taxes levied for 
whatever public service, the better for the workers. The real reason 
that they are so educated is because it is better for the Socialist 
party ; because excessive taxation, of whatever kind, lessens the 
workers’ share in the product of industry, and of course brings dis- 
content and the seeds of Socialism into the spirit of the workers. 
Then when the taxes are bound to come, willy-nilly, the Socialist 
leaders discard their doctrinal teaching and preach the truth: that 
the workers have to bear the burden of taxation.” 
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It is to be presumed that the author knows his American 
RovuGH on Socialist leaders and their methods of propaganda. 
AMERICAN Yet it is hardly credible that they are always “ working 
SOCIALISM. consciously in the interests of the capitalists and 
against the workers.”” We thought at first that “ con- 
sciously ” was a misprint for “ unconsciously,” until we read on and found 
the author’s judgment to be that “anything that the Socialists want 
is bad for the workers ”’ (p. 38). With the justice of such an indictment we 
are not now concerned, but only to point out that while, of course, the 
Socialist cannot have it both ways, as represented in the paragraph just 
quoted, still it is substantially true both that the tendency of capitalism 
is (taxation or no taxation) to allow labour just as much of the product 
and as much only, as will foster a cheap and efficient labour market, 
and also that increase of taxation is shifted on by the capitalist so as to 
pinch away yet more of the portion of product allowed by capital to 
labour. 


THE author’s own view is that not only is it the workers 
TAXATION AND who pay all the taxes, but that “ the greater the rate 
“CAPITAL.” of taxation, the faster the increase in capital ’’ (p. 6): 
which, though paradoxical, is true—provided we 
remember that such “capital” is not so much real wealth, but rather 
an estimate of the volume of private credit-claims on future production. 
“* According to authentic press reports, ‘in the opinion of Government 
officials,’ capital in private ownership has increased in Great Britain 
from $80,000,000,000 to $100,000,000,000 since the war began.”’ Now, 
what does that mean? Not at all that the real wealth of Great Britain 
has increased by that figure ; on the contraty, it is less than before the 
war by the amount of the total war-wasted annual output of the war years. 
It means rather this, that the Government, during those years, needed 
a huge annual output (of war munitions, etc.) ; that it raised purchasing 
power over these partly by taxation and partly by loans ; that the internal 
loans figure in the new capital estimate ; that with the borrowed pur- 
chasing power it bought the war materials from the capitalist producers 
(at a profit to the latter); that these had to extend considerably the 
physical capital (plant, machinery, artificial means of production) 
requisite for such a huge annual output ; that this increase of physical 
capital, representing privately owned real wealth, also figures in the new 
estimate, but is a trifling fraction of the difference between the old esti- 
mate and the new; that, substantially, all those increased billions of 
“ capital” represent a lien or credit-claim (of the capitalists) on the future 
annual output of British industry. Every loan to a Government is a lien 
on the future production of the community it represents : it is an exchange 
of present for future purchasing power: it is thus an agency which gives 
to a section of the community control over the distribution of future 
product, so that the National Debt of a country is simply a distributing 
agency—an agency over which the capitalist and not the worker has 
predominating control. 
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THE capitalist can undoubtedly extend his credit- 
DoEs THE claims on the future product of industry by financing 
CapiTaList Government Joans. Can he subordinate Government 
EScaPE taxation to the same purpose? It looks as if he could 
TAxATION? and does. It is recognised that in the capitalist system 
of financing industry the “‘ producer” as such cannot 
be taxed, i.e., the owner of productive wealth or capital : he can pass on 
the tax, among the costs of production, to the consumer. But does this 
mean, necessarily, to the worker? Well, theoretically at least, the fact 
that the capitalist is a consumer himself does not prevent this, for he can 
conceivably recoup himself for the tax he pays as consumer by increasing 
his prices and profits as against the mere working consumer. But, clearly, 
there is a practical limit to this sort of procedure, for he cannot take back 
from the working-class in prices more purchasing power than has been 
distributed to them in wages: in so far as he presses them beyond the 
border-line of destitution, Government must come to their rescue by 
distributing among them purchasing power (in unemployment benefit, 
poor relief, old age pensions, etc., etc.) raised by taxation. “ Do the 
workers pay the tax?” The answer would appear to be: Yes, they are 
made to pay continuously all of it they are able to pay, while keeping 
body and soul together. 


Let us look at this matter of taxation from another 
DIvIsION OF angle. Taxation is levied for Government expendi- 
Propucts ture. Now Government needs not capital but con- 
oF INpusTRY .sumable goods and services (or purchasing power over 
these). There is a certain total annual output of con- 
sumable goods as part product of the community’s industry (the other 
part being artificial capital). A portion of this annual output of con- 
sumable goods goes to the workers, the other portion is held by the capi- 
talist producers. From which portion does the Government take the 
annual tax levy? From the workers’ portion alone? But if this portion 
is already only sufficient to support the workers, the Government may 
indeed take it all, or some of it, but will have to restore it again (in the form 
of the various doles referred to above). Nay, the workers’ portion, may be 
already insufficient to support them, so that part of the Government 
expenditure will be simply a transfer of some of the portion held by the 
owners to the workers. It is clear that in any case the Government must 
lay its taxing hand on this portion—more or less heavily. And this is 
what actually happens. 


But something else may happen, too, and a very 

How THE interesting thing. The capitalist may charge up the 
CaPITALIST portion taken from him, as a “cost” against future 
MorTGAGES production, as a “ capital” cost to be recovered by him 
LABOUR-ENERGY from the future product in the form of dividend for 
IN ADVANCE. “ capitalizing” or “ financing” ind , thus lessen- 
ing the portion of future product that is to go to the 

worker. The financial estimate of privately-owned “ capital” may thus 
grow progressively, but it is no index of the real annual output of available 
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wealth. It is rather a mere guesswork estimate or forecast of the amount 
of purchasing power (over the annual output of consumable goods) which 
the capitalists will be able to get into their own hands from year to year. 
Thus “ capital”’ has become merely a function or measuring factor of 
“* prices.” 


MOREOVER, according as machinery saves labour, 
THe CAusE OF the purchasing power distributed as labour-cost, in 
THE CLAss- remuneration of labour, is progressively diminishin 
CONFLICT AND (and it can all be taken back, no matter how high the 
THE KEy TO ITs wage, through rise in prices) ; the portion of the pro- 
SOLUTION: duct which goes to labour likewise tends to diminish, 
FINANCIAL and that which goes (in dividends, interest, unearned 
CREDIT. income) to capitalists tends to increase. Thus, while 
the capitalist is constantly pegging out in advance, 
and extending year by year, his claim to a progressively increasing pro- 
portion of the product of future industry, and is refusing to produce, or 
to finance industry, on any other terms, labour on its side is disputing the 
claim and refusing to co-operate. The tragic results are apparent in the 
financial and economic chaos of the world to-day: and that chaos will 
remain until the people, realising that control of financial credit belongs 
of right to the community, put an end to the monopoly which exercises 
that control for the profit of a section and the ruin of the masses. 
oe 





Tue pastoral letter recently issued by the Irish Bishops 
THE APPEAL TO has been so resented by a small section of the people, 
RoME AGAINST that an appeal to Rome is being organised, with a view 
THE BisHops. to quashing the decision of their lordships. In a letter 
to the newspapers the organising secretary of the 
appeal committee writes : “‘ We are a committee of Irish Catholics, who 
have come together for one purpose and for one purpose only—to prepare 
and present to our Holy Father the Pope an appeal against the decisions 
contained in the pastoral letter issued by the Irish Hierarchy on 22nd 
October, which subject a large number of Irish Catholics to severe spiritual 
penalties on political grounds. We do not seek any decision from the Holy 
See on the political issue. What we intend to do is to ask His Holiness not 
to allow a large number of Irish Catholics to be deprived of the sacraments 
of Confession and Holy Communion solely because of their political 
opinions and actions; and not to permit our clergy to be penalised on 
the same grounds.” (The italics are ours). 

We have nothing to say to the appeal in itself ; the parties concerned 
have a right to appeal if they wish. But if the “ one purpose ”’ of the appeal 
be what the writer just quoted describes it to be, there does not appear to 
be any necessity for appealing at all. The Bishops have not deprived 
any of the faithful of the sacraments “on political grounds ”’ or “ solely 
because of their political opinions and actions ” ; and to assert that they 
have is a gross misrepresentation of their action. We invite the writer 
quoted above, as well as any others who may doubt the statement we have 
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just made, to read carefully the recent pastoral and the episcopal state- 
ment issued on the same subject last April.; In the first place there is no 
question in either document of penalising a man for his political opinsons. 
He may think what he likes about the merits of the Treaty, or about the 
advisability of accepting it, and he still remains quite unaffected by any- 
thing the Bishops have said or done. The same is true of (constitutional) 
political action. A man may use all his eloquence to try to persuade the 
people that the best thing they can do is to scrap the Treaty, reject the 
offer of the Free State and go back into the desert until, if ever, an 
unencumbered Republic is forthcoming : a man may do all this without 
coming in conflict with anything laid down by the Bishops. The one and 
only thing for which men are deprived of the sacraments is military action : 
“What we condemn is the armed campaign now being carried on against 
the Government set up by the nation.’ In another paragraph their lord- 
ships are more specific : ‘‘ Such being the divine law, the guerilla warfare 
now being carried on by the irregulars is without moral sanction ; and 
therefore the killing of National soldiers in the course of it is murder 
before God ; the seizing of private or public property is robbery ; the 
breaking of roads, etc.,... All those ... who participate in such 
crimes . . . may not be absolved in Confession, nor admitted to Holy 
Communion, if they purpose to persevere in such evil courses.”” Whether 
this warfare be just or unjust, whether it be murder as the Bishops teach, 
or the highest patriotism as some of the irregulars appear to think, it 
is at all events warfare and not merely political action. It is not the 
politicians of the Republic (De Valera and his ministers) but the armed 
forcés that carry it out : and those who do carry it out defend themselves 
by urging that they have the authority of the Republic for what they do, 
and that this authority is given them in view of the military necessity 
of the case. There is no need to labour the point farther ; the action on 
account of which men are to be deprived of the sacraments is not simply 
political action ; a fortiort it is not political opinion. It is armed rebel- 
lion against what the Bishops proclaim to be the legitimate Government 
of Ireland for the time being. 


If the Bishops are right in saying that the Dail recently elected and 
the Government appointed by it (Mr. Cosgrave and his ministers) are 
the legitimate civil authority, every action taken by their lordships must 
be admitted to be in order, and appeal against them is bound to be scouted. 
If the Bishops be at fault at all, it is in regard to a matter of fact, namely, 
as to which Government is the legitimate Government of Ireland. On 
this point the whole controversy turns. There might be some sense, 
therefore, in appealing to the Pope to decide which is the legitimate 
Government ; but this question is to be excluded by what we may call 
the terms of reference. At least we can see no other explanation of the 
statement : “‘ We do not seek any decision from the Holy See on the 
political issue.” 

In a protest against the pastoral, some of the politicians in the 
irregular camp spoke of the Bishops as having “ presumed” to take 
certain decisions. The wording suggests that their lordships had gone 
outside their proper province and acted ultra vires. The Bishops are the 
official teachers of faith and morals ; and if it is not the business of such 
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teachers to apply the general rules of morality to the concrete circum- 
stances of the moment, we sheuld like to know what is their business as 
teachers. When the Bishops say: “ The guerilla warfare now being 
carried on by the irregulars is without moral sanction,” they are applying 
the general law summed up in the Fifth Commandment to the concrete 
circumstances of Irish life at the moment ; and that, surely, is within their 
competence, if they have any authority at all. Though the Bishops are 
not infallible, their teaching and the disciplinary measures taken to 
support it are both binding unless reversed by the Pope. We need hardly 
observe that the appeal being organised at present does not relieve priests, 
even temporarily, from the ipso facto suspension mentioned in the 
pastoral. 


W. M. 




















Book Reviews. 


The Summa Theologica of St. Thomas. Part III. (Supplement), Qq. 
34-68. Also Part III. (Supplement). Qq. 87-99 and Appendices. 
Literally translated by Fathers of the English Dominican Province. 
London: Burns, Oates, and Washbourne, Orchard Street; and 
New York: Benziger Bros. Price of each volume, 12/-. 

As will be seen from these titles, the translators have brought their 

labours to a close. The first volume deals with Orders and Matrimony ; 

the second is a continuation of the treatise on the Last Things. The work 
is now so well known that little remains except to congratulate the trans- 
lators on the completion of a useful task. The Summa introduces readers 
to many questions that are not even mentioned in the ordinary manuals. 

For instance, it is asked if one could receive Orders unconsciously. Yes, 

replies St. Thomas, unless there is question of the Episcopate, which is 

not only a gift, but a ministry of jurisdiction requiring active consent. 

In the second volume St. Thomas holds the unexpected view that the 

least pain of Purgatory is greater than the greatest pain known on earth. 

It is not the sole opinion of theologians, for another saint, Bonaventure, 

favours the milder view that it is the greatest pain of purgatory which is 

greater than the greatest pain on earth. In support of the second opinion 
it sould be urged that there are in sin all grades of voluntariety down to 
the smallest. 

Valuable as is the translation for its interesting contents, it is still 
more valuable as suggesting in some measure the spirit and method of 
St. Thomas. For the matter is sometimes necessarily antiquated ; witness 
the treatment (so different from the New Code) of the impediments of 
marriage ; one of them is said to be what we have been accustomed in 
Ireland to call “‘ pishogues,”’ a love-spell put upon one of the parties. 
Besides, we may find most of the matter elsewhere. For centuries nearly 
all theologians have been exploiting the Summa, and reproducing its 
thought more or less faithfully. The average student of theological 
manuals is a Thomist without knowing it. But the same cannot be said 
of the spirit of St. Thomas. It is not so easily perceived. Yet here, as 
elsewhere, the mere letter kills, the spirit vivifies. A mere imitation of 
the letter of the Patron of the Schools does not make for progress, for the 
life of theology. It is one of the unfortunate efforts of great men that 
they often dwarf their imitators. But it was not so with St. Thomas 
himself, who infused into Aristotle a new spirit. The old philosophy 
passing through the mould of his mind became something new, a not 
unworthy framework of Christian thought. He treated in a similar way 
his Christian masters ; he did not stay for ever commenting on the Sen- 
tences, but produced a new Summa. How new it was, we do not now 
realise, unless we remember the eulogy of his early biographer who uses 
the word ,‘‘ new,” several times in one sentence when describing the 
method of St. Thomas. He tells us that St. Thomas introduced into his 
work new articles, new reasons, and new solutions of old doubts. Indeed 
his novelty shocked some of his contemporaries and his immediate suc- 
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cessors ; so much so that a member of his own Order found occasion to 
condemn certain views of Brother Thomas. Some of his doctrines, such 
as that each angel is a species in himself, were then thought to be revo- 
lutionary, although now they appear harmless to us who are intensely 
preoccupied with other questions which will provoke a mild academic 
interest after seven centuries. 


G. PIERSE. 





Western Mysticism. By Dom CUTHBERT BUTLER, O.S.B. London: 
Constable. Pp. xiii. 344. Price 18/-. 1922. 


““ THE purpose of this book is to set forth in their own words, as a co- 
ordinated body of doctrine, what three great teachers of mystical theology 
in the Western Church have left on record concerning their own religious 
experiences and the theories they based on it.” These three great teachers 
of mystical theology are St. Augustine, St. Gregory, and St. Bernard. 
“I have confidence that anyone who does read these utterances of three 
of the great religious geniuses of Western Christianity will, before long, 
be caught up and carried away by the elevations, the elegance, and the 
compelling fascination of the words wherein they lay bare the more 
intimate and sacred relations of their soul with God.” The justice of this 
confidence will be acknowledged by every reader. Rarely has a con- 
temporary writer on mysticism brought together such a sane conspectus 
of authoritative teaching. 

The mystic life as led by these three Saints differs profoundly from 
much that under the aegis of mysticism is more and more usurping the 
attention of our contemporaries. There are no records of divine favours 
of all kinds, day by day : no words spoken in the soul by God or Christ ; 
no visions; no private revelations. There are no violent raptures or 
trances. There are no references to diabolism. There is no quietism. 
The mysticism of St. Augustine, St. Gregory, and St. Bernard is “a 
mysticism purely spiritual, of a simplicity equal to its elevation. It is 
clean, being free from all taint of diabolism or any quasi-hypnotic 
symptoms ; and safe for body, mind and soul alike, being unaccompanied 
by those psycho-physical concomitants of trance, stigmatisation, visions 
and revelations, so liable to illusion, and even at best so dubiously desir- 
able, against which the greatest masters, as St. John of the Cross, are 
always uttering warnings.” 

No wonder, then, that this mysticism is recommended to all by our 
three Saints. They affirm the superiority of the contemplative life over 
the active life. But all three insist that the best life is a suitable union 
of the contemplative and the active lives. “‘ Christ set forth in himself 
the pattern of both lives, that is, the active and the contemplative, united 
together.” And all three insist that pastors of souls must exercise both 
lives. The possibility of exercising both lives nowadays is made clear 
by a short historical digression on the confusion introduced into spiritual 
literature at a later date owing to a change in the meaning of the phrase 
—the contemplative life: a digression that seems to me the best thing 
Dom Butler has done by way of framework to these extracts. Dom 
Butler puts his conclusion in the language of Benedictine monasticism. 
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When transcribed into terms more familiar to secular priests, this con- 
clusion means that the practice of the rules of the Apostolic Union may— 
IF A PRIEST CULTIVATES “‘ PRAYER WITHOUT IMAGES’’—involve the 
highest form of mystical experience. Dom Butler’s last words on this 
topic are well worth quoting : they will enable our readers to taste the 
quality of his book as a spiritual guide. 


“ As differing from the Eastern tradition (on contemplative life) 
the Western may be stated sometimes thus: There are four elements 
in religion : the institutional or external element of Church, sacra- 
ments, and public worship ; the intellectual element of doctrine and 
dogma and theology ; the mystical element of will and emotion and 
personal religious experience ; and the element of service of others. 
A fully developed, properly balanced, personal religious life must be 
the result of an harmonious blending of these four elements, not one 
of which may be neglected except at the cost of a one-sided, dis- 
torted, enfeebled type of religion. In regard to this mystical element 
itself, it is not to be cultivated as a thing apart from the everyday 
duties of life: our life may not be divided into water-tight com- 
partments ; it is only by means of self-discipline in the spiritual 
formation of our own characters, and of the discipline of life in our 
relations with our fellow men ; it is only by bearing ourselves bravely 
and overcoming in our appointed station in the great battle of life 
—it is only thus that those most intimate personal relations of our 
souls with God, which are the mystical element of religion, will 
attain to their highest and noblest and most fruitful consummation.” 


In attempting to give readers some hint of the priceless treasures 
garnered from St. Augustine, St. Gregory, and St. Bernard by our author, 
I have left myself no space for a discussion of the outstanding problem : 
Is the claim of the mystics valid? All I shall say is that it depends partly 
on what mystics you are thinking of and partly on what claims your 
mystics make. I must add that as far as I can make out the extent of 
this claim as postulated by Dom Butler, I should disagree with it: he is 
not so explicit here as elsewhere. St. Thomas, St. Bonaventure, Suarez, 
and the vast majority of scientific theologians seem to me to put definite 
theological limits to the extent of their mystical claim. Abstracting from 
the very much debated scriptural instances of Moses and of St. Paul, all 
these theologians seem to teach that the highest mystical experience~- 
for creatures—consists in intense non-discursive attention by the intellect 
to truths of faith accompanied by burning love in the will. They seem to 
teach also that this highest knowledge of God and this highest love of 
God are due to nothing else but the eminent exercise of the Seven Gifts 
of the Holy Ghost and of the Theological Virtues. For instance, the gift 
of wisdom develops so perfectly the virtue of faith in certain phases of 
mystical contemplation that the mystic realises this Indwelling by grace 
of the Holy Ghost in such a way that, as St. Thomas puts it, “ the ensuing 
knowledge is ALMOST EXPERIMENTAL.’ 


JouNn O'NEILL. 
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Antimoderne. By Jacgues Maritain. Paris: Revue des Jeunes, 3 
Rue de Luynes. 248 pp., 8vo. 


“ ANTIMODERNE ”’? This is a title with a challenge, It here covers five 
conferences and a remarkable preface. The conferences treat of Modern 
Science and Reason—Intellectual Liberty—Certain Conditions of the 
Thomistic Renaissance—Some Present-day Reflexions—and Ernest 
Psichari.‘‘ Ultramoderne,’”’ we are told, would be equally apt to describe 
the spirit of Catholic culture and philosophy as opposed to that of 
“modern” thought in general. The author was one of the ablest expo- 
nents of Bergson’s philosophy, but became an ardent convert to Thomism 
and to the whole Catholic world-outlook. From such an experience we 
should expect a deep intensity of thought, a keen personal realisation 
of the gravity of fundamental problems, and an enthusiasm of religious 
conviction. And when we find these qualities combined with charm and 
lucidity of style we can understand why M. Maritain has come into the 
front rank of Catholic leaders of contemporary thought in France. 
In the militant and fearless Catholicism of his writings we find the heart 
speaking no less than the head ; but the Thomist intellectualism is there, 
fixed and firm in its grasp on the philosophia perennis. He writes with 
the enthusiasm of one who has found the truth by a toilsome search, 
who feels the transcendent value of it, and whose impatience of the deso- 
lation wrought by erroneous “ modern ”’ principles is tempered only by 
his pity and sympathy for their victims. He is at his best in the present 
volume in his singularly illuminating study of the conversion of Ernest 
Psichari—grandson of Ernest Renan, school-fellow and life-long friend 
of the author, soldier of France, unbeliever till early in 1913, henceforth 
a fervent Catholic, Dominican Tertiary, and aspirant for the priesthood, 
till he fell among the foremost fighting for his country in the August of 
1914. His was, indeed, one of many remarkable conversions ; and the 
author, who had—perhaps unconsciousiy, but anyhow really—not a 
little to do with it, presents us with a picture of the wonderful working of 
divine grace, which is truly something to be grateful for. 





P. C. 


Philosophia Scholastica, ad Mentem Sancti Thomae. R. P. SEB. UccELLO, 
S.S.S., in Collegio Tolosano (Hispaniae) quondam professor. 2 vols. 
(pp. 411+ 460). Marietti. 25 fr. 


Tuis latest addition to the stream of two-volume text-books of Scholastic 
Philosophy ad utilitatem praecipue sacrorum alumnorum seems on its 
merits to justify its appearance and bids fair to win a wide popularity— 
if that be the appropriate word ?—in the schools. It covers the whole 
curriculum, including a brief sketch of the history of philosophy and a 
lexicon of technical terms. The language is simple, the exposition clear 
and methodical, and the various topics treated in due perspective. Purely 
speculative discussions are avoided ; Thomistic principles are applied to 
the latest scientific data ; among modern authors Mercier mainly is put 
under contribution ; and in Ethics and Natural Theology the author con- 
fines his attention to the purely rational domain, eschewing topics 
which would be repeated in the Divinity Courses. The work is so arranged 
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that it may be used for a two years’ or a three years’ course of philosophy. 
It is much more than a primer, for the letterpress is somewhat on the 
small side ; but it is clearly printed and easily readable. 


P. C. 





Catholic Doctrine and Practice. By Rev. JoHN LEE, P.P. 1922. Dublin: 
Gill and Son. Pp. 532. Cloth. Price 10/-. 


WE cannot help admiring the courage of a man who takes upon himself 
the laborious task of producing a work of this kind. We confess it would 
seem easier to us to compose a theological Cursus Completus, of even 
Suarezian dimensions. There is little difficulty in being voluminous ; 
there is much in being brief and complete. 

This work is not apologetic. If we did not know the author and his 
surroundings, we might still conclude that he wrote for people who are 
well grounded in the faith, for the purpose of deepening and widening 
their knowledge. It may be well, therefore, to make clear that Father 
Lee’s book should not be regarded as a rival to Dr. Sheehan’s A fologetics 
and Catholic Doctrine, but rather as a supplement to it. Dr. Sheehan’s 
work is chiefly dogmatic ; Father Lee’s is rather moral and ascetic. Not 
that he does not give reason for every point of doctrine he explains, but 
he shuns controversy and does not usualy even mention opponents of 
Catholic teaching. His opening chapters are of necessity apologetic in 
character, treating of the Creator, Man, and the Word of God, but still 
these matters are treated from the view-point of the believer, rather than 
by way of convincing the unbeliever. 

Father Lee follows the order of the Catechism. There is a good deal 
to be said for this, especially in the case of a book intended principally 
for teachers, although a certain amount of overlapping is unavoidable. 
For instance, the Resurrection is treated in two places (pp. 42 and 93), 
the forgiveness of sin is dealt with apart from the Sacrament of Penance 
(pp. 169 and 425). In any case, objection might be made with equal 
reason to any other arrangement. The scientific theologians do not all 
agree on the plan of their works. 

The author’s exposition of Catholic doctrine appears to us to be 
admirably clear and sound. A feature to be specially mentioned is the 
copious use of quotations from the Sacred Scriptures. Some of the most 
difficult points of doctrine are explained very well indeed. We might 
mention that we liked particularly the treatment of the Fall of our First 
Parents, the Primacy of St. Peter, and Grace. In dealing with this latter 
subject Father Lee seems to have added a new dignity to his style. The 
very extended exposition of the Commandments and Precepts of the 
Church does not leave much to be desired. 

Having said so much by way of commendation, we may venture to 
indicate briefly what we consider a few minor shortcomings. We would 
have wished to see some reference to the great heresies against the prin- 
cipal Catholic doctrines. We would also desire to have some discussion 
of the Rationalistic objections to the Resurrection, and of Protestant 
difficulties against the Primacy of St. Peter. Under the First Command- 
ment we find no allusion to Spiritism and allied practices. Under the 
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Second the binding force of an oath might have been more fully explained, 
and under the Fourth the functions of civil authority. We are glad to 
see that the doctrine of private property is well explained under the 
Seventh Commandment, but we think the author is a little too severe 
on strikes. We have noticed a few statements that might be revised, 
One could hardly say it is probable that the Prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment knew of and believed in the Trinity (p. 31). ‘“ The Jews alone had 
any knowledge of God and of divine things in His time’ (p. 124). This 
statement could not stand. “‘ The decree ‘Ne Temere’ concerning mixed 
marriages ’’’ (p. 355), is at least misleading. 

In a future edition we would suggest to the author to add at the head 
of each chapter a summary of its contents. It would be most useful for 
didactic purposes. We would also draw his attention to the length of his 
paragraphs. They are very frequently over a page in length, and we have 
noticed one that covers three and a half: pages. 

The book is extremely well produced. It is dedicated to the teachers 
of the National Schools of Ireland. We hope their response will be prompt 
and adequate. 

P. O'NEILL. 





A General Introduction to the Bible. By the Ricut Rev. C. P. GRANNAN, 
D.D., Pu.D. Four vols. 32/-. London: Herder. 


MGR. GRANNAN has had a long experience as professor in the Catholic 
University of America, and many outside the ranks of his own students 
will welcome this expression of his mature judgment on the fundamental 
questions which every student of the Scriptures is called upon to decide. 
A General Introduction opens up an immense field ; it is really a synthesis 
of the conclusions arrived at by generations of patient scholars, and is not 
surprising if the conclusions of the author are not satisfactory on every 
point at issue, or if in some topic certain of the later developments have 
escaped his attention. If in some respects we should be inclined to regard 
the treatment as summary and superficial, our criticism is disarmed by 
the avowal on page 103 that he is not writing for specialists. On the 
whole, Mgr. Grannan gives us a sound statement of the Catholic stand- 
point on the different problems, while keeping in touch with the latest 
research, and modifying, if need be; the traditional treatment to suit our 
modern methods. A good example of this is his discussion on “ Higher 
Criticism,” to which he devotes the greater part of the second volume. 
The first volume, which treats of the languages, texts and ancient 
versions of the Bible, calls for little comment. The section on the Vulgate 
runs to much greater length than those on the other versions, and the full 
and accurate discussion of the decree Insuper forms a commendable 
feature. I have noticed many sentences in which, through carelessness 
or oversight, the meaning intended by the writer is not very clearly 
expressed. For instance, in p. 23 is a sentence which seems to state that 
the Semites in the prehistoric period, crossed into Africa where they 
settled, and developed a rich Christian literature ! A somewhat similar 
absurdity is found two paragraphs further on. Readers may fail to 
identify the great Nabuchodonosor under the name “ Nabucco,” p. 31. 
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The second volume discusses Textual Criticism and Higher. Criticism 
and—very briefly—Biblical Archaeology. The first section stops short 
at the text of Westcott and Hort, and takes no account of later develop- 
ments. Von Soden’s text at least should be mentioned, and the principles 
on which it is based analysed. 

The third volume is devoted to the questions of Inspiration and the 
Canon, and the fourth to Hermeneutics. In his treatment of the nature 
of Inspiration the author follows the system of Pesch and other writers of 
the Jesuit school, i.e., by analysing the concept of authorship. All the 
acts of the intellect, will and executive faculties are performed both by 
God and by the inspired writer ; by God as principal cause, by man as 
instrument. Reference should have been made to a different interpreta- 
tion of the word “ author,” which is held by others to be more in accord 
with the teaching of St. Thomas. In a few passages he seems to do less 
than justice to the activity of the human author. Lilke some of the 
early Fathers he stresses too much the parallel between the inspired writer 
and an inanimate instrument, and states that “‘ God alone is the author 
of the book in the proper sense of the word ” (p. 59). On the question of 
verbal inspiration he follows the view which is now the more common, 
though, logically, the other is the more natural in his system. Indeed, 
there are traces throughout of an attempt at compromise between two 
theories of inspiration. 

The work is tastefully turned out in four handy volumes, well printed 
and bound, but the price, for these islands at least, seems somewhat 
excessive. 

EDWARD J. KISSANE. 


Les Hébreux en Egypte. Par ALExIs MALLOn, S.J., Pp. 213. 28 lire. 
Rome: Pontificio Instituto Biblico. 


THE first thought that strikes one who has read this admirable treatise 
is that the biblical scholar cannot be too cautious in his attitude towards 
the conclusions arrived at by specialists in other departments of criticism. 
He may find that, though a certain position is held by all Egyptologists, 
and has been tested thoroughly by succeeding generations of specialists, 
the discovery of some new fact, or even an unprejudiced examination of 
data already well known, may render it absolutely untenable. Nothing 
less than this has been done by Father Mallon in regard to a vital incident 
in Old Testament history—the Exodus. 

The excavations carried out by Naville and by Flinders Petrie have 
led them to identify the land of Goshen with the modern Wady Tumilat, 
while the store-cities Pithom and Ramesses are identified, respectively, 
with Tell el Maskhuta and Tell-Artabi. All the biblical data seem to agree 
and these conclusions have been adopted almost without question. Father 
Mallon submits all these data to a most searching examination, and 
comes to the conclusion that Goshen was much further north near the 
mouth of the Pelusiac branch of the Nile. Ramesses is to be sought in 
Tell Farama, formerly Avaris and Pi-Ramesses ; as regards Pithom he 
follows Gardiner in placing it Te Artabz. 
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Naturally with this new identification of Goshen the route followed 
by the Israelites must have been somewhat different from that commonly 
accepted. But, except that he is inclined to disagree with the identifica- 
tion of Succoth with Thekou, the writer comes to no definite conclusion. 

I have pointed out only one of the interesting points discussed in this 
book. Equally interesting is his presentation of the historical and cul- 
tural back-ground of the early chapters of Exodus. Every point in the 
narrative is illustrated from Egyptian documents, the story of Joseph, 
the plagues, the persecution. The introductory chapters on the immi- 
gration of the Asiatics, and especially those on the establishment of the 
Hyksos dynasty bring together all the available data from Egyptian 
sources and form the strongest proof of the historical character of the 
story of the Egyptian bondage. As regards the date of the Exodus, 
Father Mallon is still undecided ; but he goes somewhat farther towards 
the popular opinion than he did in his article in the Dictionaire A polo- 
getigue. If his views as regards Goshen, etc., are correct, “ it is undeniable 
that the opinion which regards Ramesses II. as the principal persecutor, 
and his successor, Menephtah, as the Pharaoh of the Exodus is singularly 
strengthened ” (p. 178). 

EDWARD J. KISSANE. 


Lehrbuch der Dogmatik. VoN Dr. BERNHARD BARTMANN, Professor der 
Theologie in Paderborn. Vierte und fiinfte verbesserte Auflage. 
2 Bande. Herder, Great Russell Street, London ; und Frieburg im 
Breisgau. 
THE reviewer confesses to having taken up the present book with a certain 
measure of reluctance. He disliked the heavy characters of its Gothic 
German Script. Besides, he had little hope of finding anything new in a 
mere handbook of theology ; anything, that is, new in the manner of con- 
ception or presentation. But it is the merit of the work under review 
that it offered a surprise ; what began as a labour became a pleasure. 
The contents do not fade away into uninteresting abstractions. The 
author is somethirig of a humanist as well as a divine. Occasionally he 
uses a pointed style, as when, after quoting the text that fear is the begin- 
ning of wisdom, he adds that often, also, it is unfortunately allowed to be 
its end ; as happened in the case of many Pharasaical interpreters of the 
Old Law. The author, sometimes, imparts a freshness to his subject by 
suggesting new ways of illustrating the old truths. In this he belongs to 
a noble succession ; he follows Clement and Origen who did not disdain 
to use Platonism in illustrating Christianity ; he imitates one greater 
than they, Aquinas, who utilized the thought-frames of Aristotle in 
making faith accessible to human reason. No doubt, if theology had 
been first developed amid Chinese rather than Greek culture, the thoughts 
of Chinese philosophers would have been placed under contribution. 
Not Aristotle, but Confucius, might have been the master of the Schools. 
For the faith which is Catholic is not tied down to any particular age or 
culture. 
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This, too, suggests the reason why the copious references offered by 
the author at the head of each chapter will be found serviceable. Light 
is allowed to pour in from modern as well as ancient sources ; light for 
which St. Thomas would have been grateful if it had been available in his 
day ; it might have changed the form of many of his articles, for few will 
deny the advance made by genuine criticism in the positive side of 
theology. 

As an instance there is found in the present work an interesting 
vésume of the history of the Testament concept of God. The strength of 
this concept is emphasized by the author ; the sublimity of Jewish mono- 
theism afforded a splendid isolation to Jewish religion ; this one great 
fact renders ludicrous the attempts of certain critics to show that the 
Law was derived from an environment which on the religious side was 
chiefly fertile in the multiplication of gods. But the author, also, admits 
imperfections in the concept of God in the Old Dispensation. And it is 
just here that many readers may desire a further explanation of his view. 
They may ask how such imperfections in Israel’s concept of God are 
to be reconciled with the fact of inspiration. But in the absence of the 
author’s explanation they will find sufficient material in their own charity 
and in other pages to enable them to interpret these brief passages in a 
benign sense. Elsewhere the author holds the doctrine that whatever 
the sacred writer asserts cannot contain error. Add to this the view of 
the Schools that truth or falsehood does not rest in concepts but in 
judgments. There is, then, nothing wrong per se in admitting imper- 
fections in the Old Testament concept of God. Else it would be hard to 
understand how the New Testament religion could have improved, or 
enlarged in any way, our concept of God. Besides, can there ever be in a 
finite mind an adequate, a fully perfect concept, of the Absolute? Even 
in the New Dispensation our ideas of Him are imperfect, and have to be 
constantly corrected per viam negationis. Our thoughts are not as His 
thought. But while we may admit that there are figurative modes of 
conceiving God in the Old Testament, we may not pass without demur 
the author’s opinion that God is there represented as acting in an arbitrary 
fashion. If there is question of God’s will to have mercy, the passages 
of the Old Testament are repeated by St. Paul in the New Testament in 
his Epistle to the Romans. 


Concerning the problem of the Divine help given to man’s free will 
the author’s treatment is entirely sincere. He thinks that it is insoluble. 
His mind is not mortgated to any master or school ; he avoids the special 
pleading which pretends to see no defects in the Thomistic or Molinistic 
case. The reader will be thankful to Dr. Bartmann for the trait by which 
he confesses that he does not know, when the evident is insufficient. It 
is the scientific disposition, and theology will be all the more secure for its 
presence. The theologian will escape the mental suicide of the party 
“ politician who pretends to see the things he does not.” Dr. Bartmann 
in many places throughout his work shows this useful reserve ; when, for 
example, he leaves to exegetes the determining of the sense of the 
Hexaemeron, confining his own attention to its dogmatic aspects, when he 
refuses to speculate concerning evolutionary theory ; when, like Augustine, 
he confesses ignorance concerning the precise nature of material fires in 
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Hell or in Purgatory, and advises preachers to follow the Council of Trent 
in avoiding academic discussions. He faces his problems boldly, but 
admits the residue of difficulty. Thus he holds the doctrine of the creation 
of each individual soul, but avows that he cannot explain why this is an 
exception to God’s ordinary natural action, involving as it does countless 
divine interventions in the world. Similarly he unequivocally admits 
the existence of real demonic possession in our Lord’s time, but approv- 
ingly quotes the opinion of historians that Jews were prone to confound 
some natural diseases with this preternatural visitation. It is his achieve- 
ment that he allows some little light to enter the dark places of theology. 
He acts the part of a faithful interpreter of the truth, exaggerating nothing, 
extenuating nothing. 
G. PIERSE. 





Natural Justice and Private Property. By Rev. D. MERINoB. Pp. 120. 
Price not marked. Eindhoven: N. V. Lecturis. 


Tuis little volume consists of two parts, both very interesting but unequal 
in value. After a brief introduction dealing with the importance of the 
subject, the idea of justice and the independence of human personality, 
the author goes on to discuss in the first part of his essay the validity of 
the chief titles of ownership—occupation, production, etc. The study of 
this portion of the work cannot fail to clarify the student’s notions about 
many fundamental questions relating to private property, including the 
meaning of ownership itself. 

The second part, entitled, “‘ Justice and Exchange,” deals with value 
and its determinants, price, profits, interest and wages. These are live 
issues ; and the first part of the essay led us to expect new light. We 
cannot say we got much. In his treatment of these questions the author 
follows rather closely the beaten track with which we are familiar from our 
text-books of moral theology. We think it a pity that he did so, for his 
undoubted capacity for searching criticism and independent thought 
is wasted in the discussion of minor details, while really great issues still 
await consideration. It seems to us that modern theologians have been 
too ready to accept the views of “ orthodox ” economists as final, and to 
make them the only possible basis for the ethical structure to be erected. 
The result has been a strong tendency to aequiparate man’s natural 
rights with the rights that may be conveniently conceded to him within 
the present industrial system. We know, of course, that the moral theo- 
logian has to apply the moral law to the actual circumstances of life— 
he has to interpret that law in as practical a way as he can for men who are 
cogs in an industrial machine. But ought we not also have some inde- 
pendent discussion about the justice of the industrial system as such, 
to see whether and how it can be reconciled with the natural rights of 
the individual? Father Merinob is convinced that “even the worst 


agitators have at heart a sincere desire for justice” ; yet the working 
world is seething with discontent. Where is the injustice, and how is it 
to be remedied? These are the important questions now ; and an author 
dealing with “ natural justice and private property,” and having before 
his eyes the events of the last seven or eight years, might be expected to 
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devote some attention to them. We do not wish to belittle Father 
Merinob’s efforts. He has written a very interesting and suggestive 
essay ; but, in our opinion, his work would be much more valuable, and 
would meet a much more pressing need, if he had written the second half 
of it from a different standpoint. 

W. Moran. 


Bishop Barlow and Anglican Orders. A Study of the Original Documents+ 
By ARTHUR STAPYLTON BARNES, M.A. 194 pp. 12/6 net. London: 
Longmans, Green and Co. 


MONSIGNOR BarRNEs has made a remarkable contribution to the already 
voluminous literature on the question of the validity of Anglican Orders; 
In the Bull Apostolicae Curae, as is well known, the Pope based his deci- 
sion on dogmatic grounds: the Orders were invalid because the form 
employed was not adequate to hand on the grace of Order. Monsignor 
Barnes, as the sub-title of his work indicates, confines himself to the 
historical argument, and endeavours to show that Anglican Orders are 
invalid because there was a break in the chain of Apostolic Succession, 
the consecrator of the first Anglican bishops not being himself a bishop. 
The whole case turns on the consecration of Bishop Barlow, who con- 
secrated Archbishop Parker. Catholic controversialists have from tho 
beginning questioned Barlow’s consecration on historical grounds, but 
never has the subject received the painstaking and exhaustive treatment 
that it has received at the hands of Monsignor Barnes. In the course of 
his researches he has made some startling discoveries. In normal cases 
the consecration of a Bishop might be proved from any one of fifteen 
different documents ; in the Barlow case all fifteen are missing. In the 
documents which do exist in regard to benefices conferred: on Barlow, 
there is evidence to show that consecration in his case was never intended, 
but that, nevertheless, he was treated as if he were consecrated. He had 
jurisdiction and the possession of temporalities but not episcopal Orders. 
Monsignor Barnes’ study of the Bonner case is sufficient to convince one 
that this fact was finally brought home to the authorities, and that for 
controversial reasons they kept it secret. Then follows his investigation 
of the Parker register, which he shows to be an elaborate forgery, com- 
posed not at the time of the consecration of Parker, but at a much later 
date, when the Bonner trial had made it necessary to give documentary 
proof of the valid consecration of Parker. In the forged document Barlow 
does not act alone, the form is pronounced by four bishops, so that the 
consecration might have been quite valid even though Barlow were not 
a bishop. The systematic destruction of all the documents relating to 
Barlow’s consecration Barnes traces to the same cause—the trial of 
Bonner convinced the authorities that Barlow had not been validly con- 
secrated. We have no hesitation in saying that Monsignor Barnes has 
proved his case. 
EpwarD J. KISSANE. 
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La Loi Social du Travail. By A. Lucan. Pp. 116. Price 3 francs. 
Paris: Marcel Giard. 


We have already reviewed some of M. Lugan’s brochures on 
“ L’ Enseignement social de Jesus.’’ The present little volume is a further 
contribution to the same series. Its purpose is to elucidate from a study 
of the Gospel the attitude of Our Lord towards human labour and industry. 
Certain rationalist and socialist authors would have us believe that Christ 
was so wrapped up in the immaterial order, and that He so drew away 
men’s minds from the present life, that His example and preaching are 
amongst the forces most hostile to human industry, comfort and progress. 
M. Lugan corrects these exaggerated notions by drawing a true picture 
of Christ (that is, as social teacher), and interpreting the chief lines in that 
picture. Christ, a workman and the adopted son of a workman, ignores 
the stigma of disgrace attaching to manual labour in the eyes of the pagan 
world of the time, and chooses his apostles from the working class. How 
suggestive in itself ! The teaching of Christ is in keeping with His action. 
In parable and illustration He inculcates, where He does not presuppose, 
the spirit of work. The talents, the vineyard, and other parables will 
suggest themselves. Christ, it is true, is interested in work chiefly as a 
means to sanctification and salvation ; nevertheless He will have labour 
governed by justice in all its relations. If He reminds the labourer of the 
“‘ useless servant’ who buried his talent and idled his time, He also pro- 
claims to the master that “‘ the labourer is worthy of his hire.’’ Such 
is M. Lugan’s main line of argument. His treatment is simple and popular 
throughout, and his book should prove a useful antidote to the flood of 
anti-Christian literature that is constantly issuing from the socialistic 
Press. 





The Wonderful Crucifix of Limpias. By Rev. Baron Von KLEIST. 
Translated by E. F. Reeve. Pp. 180. Price 2/6. London. 
Burns Oates and Washbourne. 

This is the story of a wonderful crucifix in the church of Limpias, a 
little town in Spain. During a mission there in March, 1919, some people 
believed they saw: the crucifix move its eyes. The incident created a great 
stir, and pilgrims began to pour into Limpias as a result. On various dates 
since a similar apparition has taken place; and some cures and many 
conversions have been wrought on the spot. Such are the claims on behalf 
of Limpias. 

People in this country remembering the recent Templemore affair, 
will be cautious about accepting all these statements, and no one will 
blame them. As in all such cases it is a question of inquiry and evidence. 
Already there has been considerable investigation into the alleged miracles 
at Limpias; and the testimony forthcoming is certainly very strong. 
Thousands of people representing every grade of society, have vouched 
for the genuineness of the apparitions. As a large part of the volume 
under review is devoted to a selection from the statements signed by 
these witnesses, we leave the reader to study the book and make up his 
own mind. 
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L’ Evangile de Notre-Seigneur Jesus Christ, le Fils de Dieu, par Dom Paut 
DELATTE, abbé de Solesmes. Two vols. 506+390 pp. 30 fr. 
Tours-Paris : Maison Mame. 


Dom Dalatte has given us a book which is at once a Life of Christ: 
a Harmony of the Gospels, and a Commentary on the Gospels. The 
words of the Gospels (in Latin) form the framework, and each section is 
followed by a running commentary, which, without going into details 
which are likely to confuse the general reader, is nevertheless sufficiently 
complete. Where a passage is found in two or more Gospels, the different 
narratives are given in full. The author is not content with a bare expla- 
nation of the text ; he is much more interested in the application of the 
text to the circumstances of the present, in pointing out the permanent 
value of the lessons of the Gospel for the individual Christian, and in 
showing the bearing of the great truths on modern life. The style is 
naturally more rhetorical than we should expect in a commentary in the 
strict sense, but, precisely for that reason, it is a delight to read, and one 
feels that one is under the guidance of a teacher who combines a pro- 
found knowledge of the Scriptures with the higher insight which comes 
of attachment to the Person of Jesus Christ. 

eS 


Adventist Doctrine. By Ernest R. Hutt, S.J. Bombay: Examiner 
Press. London: Herder, Great Russell Street. Pp. 69. Price 
8 Annas. 


This pamphlet is an antidote to pseudo-Christian tracts circulated by 
Adventists whose founder, Miller, announced that the end of the world 
was to take place in 1843. It is written in the vigorous style which char- 
acterizes the useful apologetic tracts of the editor of the Bombay Examiner. 


Thomas Von ‘ Sutton,’ O.Pr. VON FRANZ PELSTER, S.J. Innsbruck: 
Verlag von Felizian Rauch. Pp. 79. Price M. 20. 


This is an account of an Oxford University Thomist. It throws light 
on the scholastic method of disputation in Sutton’s time. It shows the 
different tendencies in the Thomist school, and it contrasts its doctrines 
with those of the Franciscans, especially of Scotus. 





Bibliographie Thomiste. PAR MANDONNET, O.P. et J. DEsTREz, O.P., 
Le Saulchoir, Kain (Belgique), Revue des Sciences Philosophiques 
et Théologiques. Pp. 116. 

Readers will be grateful to the French Dominicans of Saulchoir for this 
thorough bibliography of Thomist literature. It is a pity we have not 
also a Scotist., Molinist, Augustinian, and Alphonsian bibliography. 
The present work is all the more useful because it follows a rigorously 
scientific order of subjects. It is not, however, exhaustive ; for instance, 
not every article on St. Thomasp ublished by the Catholic World is 
recorded. 
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The Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius of Loyola, with a Commentary by 
W. H. Loncripce, M.A. 351 pp. 10/6 net. London: Robert 
Scott. 


This is a revised edition of a work first published in 1919, and the 
fact that a second edition is now called for is sufficient proof of the excel- 
lence of the work and of the popularity of the Exercises even among 
Protestants. The author is a member of the Anglican community of the 
Cowley Fathers, but his appreciation of the value of the Exercises and his 
sound and devotional commentary reveal a mind which has steeped itself 
in the writings of the great Catholic spiritual writers. There is nothing 
in the book which is not perfectly Catholic, and nothing which might not 
have been written by a member of the Society which St. Ignatius founded. 
In addition to the Exercises the author gives us a translation of the 
Directorium in Exercitia and a series of longer notes on some points in the 
Exercises which could not have been conveniently treated in the Com- 
mentary. 


E. J. K. 





Etudes de Critique et d’Histoire Religieuse. 4 série. Par E. Vacandard. 
Pp. 268. 7 frs. Paris: Gabalda. 


This is a series of studies on historical questions which appeared in 
some French periodicals and are now brought together in book-form. 
Some of the essays are of purely French interest as “ Sainte Genevieve 
de Paris,” “‘La Fausse Jeanne d’Arc,” ‘“ L’Ame religieuse de Pierre 
Corneille ” ; but the most valuable are those which have a wider appeal, 
especially “ L’apostolat de Saint Pierre 4 Rome,” “‘ La Papesse Jeanne,” 
“La Prophétie de Saint Malachie,” and L’auteur de I’Imitation de Jésus- 
Christ.”” The first of these is practically a resumé of the arguments for the 
traditional view advanced by Monceaux. Modern critics are compelled 
to admit that the coming of St. Peter to Rome is attested in writings as 
early as the end of the second century. Much legendary material grew 
up around the story at a later date, but these accretions must not be 
allowed to discredit the central fact. Criticism is, therefore, directed to 
the earlier writers and attempts made to give their evidence a different 
meaning. Vacandard makes same interesting remarks on the passages in 
dispute in the writings of Caius of Rome, Dionysius of Corinth, Clement 
of Rome, and Ignatius of Antioch, and shows that the traditional inter- 
pretation of these passages is correct. 

In “La Papesse Jeanne” he gives us an interesting account of that 
curious legend which has now been exploded by criticism. He traces its 
variations from its original appearance in the thirteenth century, its wide 
diffusion, and then shows that it has absolutely no foundation in fact. In 
the final section he puts forward the most probable hypothesis which 
explains its origin and growth. 

“La Prophétie de Malachie ”’ is of perennial interest, as it inevitably 
comes up for discussion on the election of a new Pope. Vacandard has 
little difficulty in showing that the so-called prophecy had its origin 
only about 1590 or 1585. He seems inclined to follow Thurston in adopting 
the latter date. 


, 
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On the question of the authorship of the Imitation we have a discussion 
of the various opinions, but he concludes that the evidence of the edition 
of 1441 and that of many contemporary writers rather favour the view 
that the author was Thomas 4 Kempis. 


E. J. K. 
Les Symboles de l’ Ancien Testament, par D. Buzy. 423 pp. 8 fr. 50. 
Paris : Gabalda. 

The writer of this book is already well known as the author of an 
interesting work on the Parables of the Gospel. As the symbols or acted 
parables of the Old Testament bear a close analogy to the parables of the 
New, it was a happy thought to apply to them the same principles of 
interpretation. Ina preliminary chapter he lays down certain general 
principles. How are we to know whether we are dealing with a vision of the 
prophet or with some act actually performed ? Why in some cases is the 
teaching conveyed by vision, in others by some act performed by the 
prophet? As regards interpretation practically the same principles apply 
as in the case of a parable, and to the neglect of one or other of these rules 
are due the extraordinary differences which are to be found in the inter- 
pretation of these ‘‘ symbols ’”’ by different commentators. 

The main part of the work is but the application of the rules of exegesis 
to the series of acted parables to be found in Osee, Isaias, Jeremias, 
Ezechiel, Daniel, Joel, and Zachary. The discussion of the opening 
chapters of Osee affords a good example of his method and of its results. 
Nowhere, perhaps, in the whole Old Testament is there such variety of 
interpretation. Is the story of Osee’s marriage true history or an allegory ? 
Was Gomer a woman of loose life before marriage or unfaithful after mar- 
riage? Is the wife of the second marriage identical with Gomer? The 
meaning of the whole section is changed according as we accept one or 
other of these various alternatives, and each can claim some of the ablest 
critics as its supporters. Buzy gives us an interpretation which is in 
many respects original. We must distinguish three symbols: Osee’s 
marriage with Gomer, the names of his children, and his second mar- 
riage. Each of these must be interpreted by itself without reference to 
the others and without reference to the discourse which forms the sub- 
ject of the second chapter. There can be no doubt that the solution 
given seems to get over all the difficulties, and certainly impresses one 
more favourably than any hitherto proposed. It has the advantage of 
demanding no change of text, or inversion of the present order, and it 
follows the principles which are found to apply in all other cases. 

In the interpretations of the visions of Daniel the writer identifies the 
four kingdoms with those of Nabuchodonosor, Medo-Persians, Alexander 
and that of the Selencids and Ptolomies. This is certainly the correct 
view, and modern critics cannot, without doing violence to the text and 
destroying the symbolism, distinguish the Kingdom of the Medes from 
that of the Persians. 

It is not necessary to refer to the various passages in detail. It is 
purely a question of adhering to principles recognised as correct ; but by 
the vigorous application of them Father Buzy has succeeded in throwing 
new light on many obscure chapters of the Old Testament. 





E. J. K. 
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Father Tim’s Talks. By C. D. McEnniry, C.SS.R. Vol. III. 187 pp. 
6/- net. London: Herder. 

These ‘‘ Talks”” may be described as a course of Pastoral Theology 
in tabloid form. Different incidents in the life of an imaginary Father 
Casey are graphically described, and by the concrete example the Catholic 
teaching on such subjects as refusal of absolution, mixed marriages, seal 
of confession, etc., is skilfully presented. These little books will be read 
and enjoyed by many who have no taste or inclination for serious reading, 
and even those to whom the doctrine is quite familiar will learn how to 
deal with certain problems when they happen to meet them in the course 
of their ministry. 


E. J. K. 
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Tue CaTHOLic Wor Lp (A pril).—Michael Williams, ‘ Pope Pius XI.’ (Biographical 
sketch.] Luis B. Ramirez, ‘ Catholic Social Work in Chile.’ D. B. Zema, 8.J., ‘ The 
Archiepiscopal Pallium.’ [Inquiry into the history and meaning of the Metropolitan 
Pallium.}] Cuthbert Lattey, 8.J., ‘ The Literary Form of Holy Scripture.’ Richard J. 
Purcell, ‘ Ireland and the American Civil War.’ (May)—Father Cuthbert, 0.8.F.C., 
* The Ethics of Labour.’ [The Church in its ethical teaching is at one with the new 
development of the Labor movement that its labor and the conditions of labor 
shall be an expression of human personality.) Martin J. Les, ‘Mediaevalism and 
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